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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


PART VILE 


that it was ſo long before 
you received the Second 


Part of my hiſtory, that 


85 you remember, Madam, 
D 


9 
: did not intend to fend it: 


the Third was ſo late, that you thought 


vou ſhould receive no more; and though 


the Fourth was more expeditious, yet 
you charged me with lazineſs; the Fifth 
preceded your expectations; the Sixth 
followed it ſo cloſe, that it ſurprized 
vou; and here you ſee the Seventh. 
Pray, tell me what opinion this gives 
you of my character? Am I idle? my 
diligence proves the contrary, Am ! 
diligent ? my former ſloth inſiſts upon 
the negative. What am I, then, in this 
reſpe& ? I am what, in general, we all 
of us are: I am what fancy and hu- 
mour render me; ſometimes worthy of 
praiſe, and ſometimes of blame. Is not 
all the world the ſame ? I have confided 
in the virtues of mankind ; and, from 
their vices, have imagined what would 
be their actions but have been often 
deceived. I haye had reaſon to think 
they would ſhew their generoſity, and 
they appeared mean- ſpirited and cove- 
tous: I have thought them covetous, 
and they proved generous. Formerly, 
you could not endure the fight of a 
book; and now you are ever reading: 
perhaps, in a ſhort time, you will leave 
your books; and I relapſe into my for- 
mer indolence. 
However, let me go on with my hiſ- 
tory ; we are at the ill-natured manner 
in which my enemy interrupted Mr, 


De *### ; to which I returned 


you began to ſuſpect 1 


© You are quite miſtaken, indeed, 
* Madam,” ſaid I: * you may make 
* yourſelf entirely eaſy; for you have 
* yo reaſon to be under any apprehen- 
ſions. It is true, Mrs. De Valville 
© has the goodneſs to be a mother to 
me; ' (here I could not ſmother my 
ſighs) and I am obliged, unleſs I 
would be the moſt ungrateful crea- 
ture upon earth, to love and reſpect 
* heras much as if ſhe was the mother 
* who brought me into life: Towe her 
© the fame dutiful ſubmiſſion, the ſame 
* reverence, and, I think ſometimes, 
even much more; for, though I am 
not her child, ſhe treats me as if I 
© was, I am not related to her; and 
* ſhe might, therefore, without fear of 
© cenſure, have left me in the diſtreſs 
© in which ſhe found me involved; or, 
© however, have ſatisfied herſelf with 
* ſhewing a common compaſſion for 
© me, and letting me know that I had 
© ſome ſhare in her efteem : but her 
© goodneſs, her care, her tenderneſs, 
are inexpreſſible. I can neither think 
c 
. 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
o 
c 
c 
- 
c 
( 


of them, nor look upon her, without 
melting into tears of love and grati- 
tude; without telling her that my 
heart, my life, are hers; without 
wiſhing J had a thouſand lives, which, 
if ſhe ſtood in need of them, I would 
freely give to ſave hers: and, I thank 
God, I have now an opportunity of 
making this publick declaration; it 
is an infinite latiefaQion, the greateſt 
I could ever experience, to be able 


thus to give a looſe to the tranſports 


of my affection, and all that zeal and 
admiration with which my heart over- 
© flows, 
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flows. — Yes, Madam, I am only a 
ſtranger, an unhappy orphan, whom 
God, the Univerſal Parent, ſeemed to 
have abandoned to all imaginable 
evils: but now, though I ſhould be 
told I was the daughter of a queen, 
and was invited to accept of a crown, 
I would refuſe it, rather than be ſe- 
parated from her; I could not live 
withont her. —I love none with ſuch 
a tender affection as I do you, my 
deareſt friend: you are the only tie [ 
have on earth; you, who have re- 
ceived me fo charitably; you, whoſe 
generoſity leads you to love me, not- 
withſtanding the efforts of thoſe who 
would make you bluſh for it, and 
though the world deſpiſes me.” 

Here, through the tears I was ſhed- 
ding, I took notice that ſeveral ef<the 
company turned away their heads to 
wipe their eyes. The miniſter looked 
downwards, and endeavoured to con- 
ceal his being touched: Valville ſtood 
as if immoveable, regarding me with a 
paſſionate air, as if I took up all his 
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thoughts; and my mother let her tears 


frecly flow, without endeavouring to 
conceal them. Thou haſt not ſaid 
© all, Marianne, faid ſhe, giving me 
her hand without any ceremony, which 
I freely kiſſed : proceed; but ſay no 
more of me, fince it moves thee fo 
much.“ ; | 
4 You told me, Sir,* reſumed TI, 
that you would remove me far from 
Paris, if I refuſed to marry this'young 
man: do ſo, if you pleaſe. But I have 
one thing to ſay, which ought to free 
you from your apprehenſions of my 
marrying Mr. De Valville; and that 
is, I give you my word it will never 
be concluded. I is true, Sir, 1 did 
not aſſure you of it before Mrs. De 
Valville arrived; but I hope you will 
excule me when I tel] you, that I did 
not think it would be generous in me 
to renounce Mr. De Valville while 
menaces were uſed to compel me to 
it. I thought it would be a piece of 
baſeneis and ingratitude to ſhew ſuch 
want of reſolution, after he has had 
the courage to love me with ſuch ſin- 
cerity and tenderneſs, in ſpite of the 
diſcouraging ſituation in which he 
found me, and which has only ferved 
to increaſe his affection.” This, Sir, 
was my motive. If I had promiſed 
that I would ſee him no more, he 
would have had reaſon to believe that 
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I had not the leaſt eſteem for him, 
ſince I ſhould have refyſed to have 
been perſecuted for his fake: on the 
contrary, my intention was, that he 
ſhould know his generous heart had 
conquered mine; and I am not a- 
ſhathed to confeſs it. This, perhaps, 
may be the laſt time I ſhall fee him 
and I therefore take hold of it to ac- 
quit myſelf of what I owe him; and 
to let both Mrs. De Valville and him 
know, that, what fear and menaces 
could not compel me to, I do now 
out of gratitude to them both. No, 
Madam—no, Mr. De Valville—you 
are both too dear to me: I can never 


would ſuffer; nor of the ſhame, they 
ſay, you might draw upon yourſelves, 
The world diſdains, it rejects me; 
and, as we ſhall never be able to cor- 
rect it's prejudices, we muſt humour 
them. You think it is unjuſt; but 
it does not become me to think ſo too; 
I ſhould be too much a gainer by 
that: I will only ſay you are gene- 
rous; and I will never abuſe the af- 
fection that makes you ſcorn it's 
cuſtoms. The blame that would fall 
upon you, would coſt me my life; 
and, if I did not prevent it, I ſhould 
be unworthy of your goodneſs, A- 
las! how greatly would you then 
think yourſelf deceived! You would 
then reflect, that I had not the diſin- 
tereſted character your affection now 
flatters me with: this is the only 
way to preſerve your eſteem. Mr. 
De Climal has been ſo kind as to 
leave me ſomething to live upon; and 
that is ſufficient for a girl, who, in 
quitting you, leaves all that is dear 
behind her; all the charms, all the 

- ſweets, of life: and, after this, will 
have nothing more worthy her care; 
no other loſs worth regretting. Iwill 
immure myſelf in a convent for life; 
where I ſhall ſee nobody but my dear 
mamma, whom I beg not to deprive 
me of her company too ſuddenly, and 
that ſhe would be ſo kind as to ſee me 
ſometimes.—Theſe, Sir, are my de- 
ſigns; and, if you ſuſpe& my ſince- 
rity, ſend me far from hence accord- 
ing to your firſt intentions. 

A. torrent of tears concluded my 
diſcourſe. Valville, pale and dejected, 
ſeemed unable to ſupport his trouble: 
his mother was going to anſwer me; 
when the miniſter prevented her, by 
| turning 
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be the cauſe of the reproaches you 
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turning ſuddenly to her relations, 
© Ladies,” ſaid he to them, with a lively 
air of ſatisfaction, „What anſwer can 
© be made to what we have heard? For 
my part, I can make none; and I de- 
clare, that I will interfere no more 1n 
it. Would you have me oppoſe the 
eſteem Mrs. De Valville has for vir- 
tue, which we all ought to approve ? 
Would you have me endeavour to 
ſtrip it of it's charms? You and | 
have no ſuch thoughts; and there- 
fore authority has nothing to do here.” 
And then turning to his lady's nurſe's 
ſon—* Retire, Villot, ſaid he. Ma- 
dam, I return you your daughter, and 
© all the power you have over her: you 
have been to her a mother; nor could 
ſhe have found a better; ſhe is wor- 
thy of all your care and tenderneſs.— 
Go, Miſs; forget what is paſſed, and 
let it be as if it had never been: let 
not your being ignorant of your birth 
diſturb you; though the nobleneſs of 
your extraction is unknown, that of 
your mind is beyond all diſpute; 
and, were I to chuſe, I ſhould prefer 
the latter.” 
Here he was going to withdraw; but, 
ſeized with a ſudden tranſport, I threw, 
myſelf at his feet with a rapidity more 
eloquent and more expreſſive than all I 
could have ſaid; nor could I utter a 
word. to thank him for the gracious 
ſentiments he had expreſſed in my fa- 
vour: he raiſed me immediately, with 
an Air that ſhewed that this action agree- 
ably ſurprized and moved him. 

© Riſe, my lovely child!“ ſaid he; 
© you owe me nothing; I only do you 
« juſtice,” Then addreſſing himſelf to 
the ladies“ She will not be ſatisfied 
© till ſhe makes us all love her, added 
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he; and I do not ſee how we can avoid 


© it, -Take her with you, Madam,” 


ſaid he to my mamma; carry her 


back: you muſt take care of your 
© ſon, if he loves her; for, after the 
© amiable qualities we have ſeen in her, 
© I would neither anſwer for him nor 
© any one elſe. You muſt, after all, do as 
you think proper; for it is your own- 
© buſinels,*' —* Without doubt, ſaid 
Mrs. De ****: © I] am very ſorry we 
© have given Mrs. De Valville this 
© trouble to-day ; I did all I could to 
prevent it,'—"Well, ladies,” returned 
the haughty kinſwoman, Ithink you 
have nothing to do now but to con- 
* grafulate your couſin; pray embrace 
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her before-hand; you will run no 
riſque in it; for the will ſoon be one 
of the family. As for me, I hope 
you will diſpenſe with it, notwith- 
ſtanding the incomparable nobleneſs 
of her heart: I am not, indeed, apt 
to be wrought upon by ſuch roman- 
tick virtues. —Adieu, my little ad- 
venturer! you are now, it ſeems, 
only a lady of quality, they ſhy: but 
you will not ſtop here; we ſhall be 
very happy if you do not perſuade 
them to believe, by-and-by, that you 
are a princeſs,* Inſtead of anſwer- 
ing her, I advanced towards my mo- 
ther, took hold of her hand, kiſſed it, 
and bathed it with tears of joy. The 
111-natured relation aroſe up in a rage; 
and, as ſhe was going, aſked the two 
ladies if they would not follow her. 
On this they aroſe, more out of com- 
plaiſance to her than enmity to me: it 
was very viſtble that they did not at all 
approve of her behaviour; and only 
went for fear of diſobliging her. One 
of them, as ſhe was going, whiſpered 
to Mrs. De Valville -“ She brought us 
« with her,” ſaid ſhe; © and would ne- 
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ver forgive us if we ſtaid behind her.“ 


Valville, who was now come to him 
ſelf, could not® look at her without 
laughing: the ill ſucceſs of her enter- 
prize had diſarmed his reſentment. 
Does your coach wait for you, Ma- 
* dam?? ſaid he; or ſhall we ſet you 
down? Let me alone, ' cried ſhe; 
« your ſatisfaction excites my pity.“ 
She then ſaluted Mrs. De *, and, 
without caſting her eyes on Mrs. De 
Valville, went out with the above-men- 
tioned ladies. 

She was no ſooner gone, than the reſt 
of the company aſſembled abòut me; 
and every one paid me ſome obliging 
compliment. © I cannot help reproach- 
ing myſelf,” ſaid the miniſter's lady 
to my mamma, for entering into their 
* intrigue; I am vexed that they were 
© able to teaze me into it: we could 
not not be more in the wrong than 
© we were, [gs it not true, ladies! 
Pray, do not mention it any more; 
* we are quite aſhamed of it!” replied 
they. 
nothing ſo ſweetly charming in all 
© Paris !'—* Nor, perhaps, ſo truly va- 
* luable!* returned Mrs. De ****, 
I cannot tell how to expreſs the in- 
* quictude-I was in during che whole 
© dialogue; and J confeſs I never was 

© better 


How amiable ſhe is! we have 
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* better pleaſed with Mr. De ****; 
for what he has juſt ſaid is extremely 
* equitable.'—* I confeſs,” ſaid one of 
the gentlemen I had ſeen in the anti- 
chamber, that I ſhould have been in 
« a great deal of pain if we had had 
© any other judge but Mr. De ****# ; 
© but his known juſtice would not ſuf- 
© fer me to doubt a moment. For my 
part, I ought to beg his pardon for 
* my fears, ſaid Valville, who had hi- 
therto liſtened with an air of inward 
fatisfa&ion; at which they all ſmiled. 
It grew late; and my mamma took her 
leave of the miniſter's lady, who em- 
braced her in the molt friendly manner, 
as if ſhe intended to make her forget 
the aſſiſtance ſhe had given to her ene- 
mies.- She then did me the honour to 
embrace me too; a favour I received 
with all poſſible reſpect: and then we 
retired. 
Scarce were we got into the anti- 
chamber, when we met Mrs. Catha- 
rine, who told us ſhe was ſent by the 
miniſter to wait upon us to the Jaſt con- 
vent, to deſire them to return my cloaths, 
which they might not be willing to do 
if we went without her; unleſs Mrs. 
De Valville choſe to defcr going thi- 
ther till another time. I did not 
know the way thither; beſides, we were 
willing to conclude this affair directly, 
and therefore readily conſented to her 


offer: the woman then followed us, 


and ſtepped into the coach. She had 
immediately loft that familiar behaviour 
ſhe had before afſumed; ſhe ſeemed 
aſhamed of the difference there was be- 


tween-us: every one has her own little 


pride; we were no longer companions; 


and that gave her a viſible confuſion. 


My joy was too exquiſite to permit me 
to increaſe her diſorder; and my tri- 
umph too ſweet to ſuffer me to amuſe 
myſelf with an ill-natured vanity: be- 
fides, I never had a heart capable of 
deſiring to give another pain. Our 
converſation was very much reſerved 
all the way, on account of her com- 
any. Something, however, that paſſed, 
5 her tell us that Mrs. De Fare was 
the cauſe of this uproar; though ſhe 
would not conſent to join with the reſt 
of the relations againſt me: ſhe had 
not ſpoken with a deſign. to prejudice 
me; but only to give herſelf the plea- 
ſure of being indiſcreet, and revealing 
a thing ſhe thought ſurprizing. 
We ſoon arrived at the convent ; 
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when J ſtepped down with the ſervant, 
* There is no occaſion for me to ap- 
« pear,* ſaid my mamma; and I think 
it ſufficient for this young woman to 
go alone to demand your cloaths, 
© without taking notice that we are 
© here.'— Permit me to go, Madam, 
ſaid I: © the kindneſs the abbeſs has 
expreſſed for me, requires that I 
ſhould return her my thanks; which 
cannot be diſpenſed with without the 
appearance of ingratitude,* —* You 
are in the right, child; I did not 
know that, returned ſhe: go; but 
make haſte; tel] her that I wait for 
you, and that I am fo fatigued, that 
I cannot poſibly come down; be as 
ſpeedy as you can; you may come to 
© ſee her another time. Not to be te- 
dious, I entered the convent, and had 
my box returned to me. The nuns I 
had ſeen before, came to congratulate 
me on the ſucceſs of my adventure: 
the abbeſs gave me freſh teſtimonies of 
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the moſt ſincere affection; ſhe wiſhed I 
would paſs the reſt of the day with her; 


but I could not comply with her re- 
queſt, © My mamma, faid I, is at 
* the gate of your convent in her 
© coach : ſhe would have ſeen you if 
© ſhe,had not been indiſpoſed ; ſhe de- 
* fires to be excuſed ; and Iam obliged 
© to leave you,'—" What! that tender 
mother whom I eſteem ſo much?“ 
cried ſhe, I ſhe here? How glad 
* ſhould T be to ſee her! Go, Miſs, 
© and endeavour to perſuade her to 
come in. for a moment: if I could go 
© out, I would wait upon her myſelf ; 
but, if it is too late, tell her that 1 
© entreat her, to do me the honour to 
come another time with you.“ Here 
ſne diſmiſſed me; a ſervant carried my 
box of cloaths to the coach; and then 
we parted, My mamma told me I 
ſhould dine with her, and not return to 
the other convent till the evening. 
© You muſt be a little longer in that 
* houſe,” ſaid ſhe, if it be only on ac- 
count of what has happened, and the 
© uneaſineſs I have expreſſed there on 
your account,” da, me the coach 
was going on, and preſently ſto in 
the — Þ- Mrs. De Vale ions, 
when ſhe diſmiſſed Mrs. De s ſer- 
vant, walked in, and went up ſtairs. 
The houſekeeper who pulled off my 
ſtocking after my fall in returning from 
church, was no longer iri the family; 
and the valet that had followed'me in 


\ 


the hackney-coach to Mrs. Du Tour's, 
and brought me Jetters trom Val- 


ville to the convent, I found was ſick; 


ſo none of the ſervants knew who I 


me: the little linen-draper whom we 
© took for a lady, who was carried to 
c Mrs. Du Tour's.* This reflection 
mortified me; and I was afraid Val- 


ville, too, would be alittle aſhamed of 


me; though his love mignt make him 
regardleſs of their cenſure: but, hap- 
pily, we were not expoſed to this 
diſagreeable ſcene; and I-was at lei- 
ſure to taſte the pleaſure of being 
with my mother, with as high a ſatis- 
faction as if I had been in my own 
houſe. Now, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, 
let me embrace thee without reſtraint: 
what à happy turn have our affairs 


deſigns; but do not diſapprove them. 
The prime- miniſter has diſpenſed with 
your promiſe in returning you to me; 
and, thank Heaven! they will no 
longer be ſurprized at any thing that 
paſſes. Thou haſt ſaid, my dear, 
the tendereſt things of me this morn- 
ing; but, indeed, the uneialineſs I 
have ſuffered on thy account makes 
me deſerve them. Thou halt had a 
great deal of affliction too; is it not 
true? Didſt thou reflect on what I 
ſhould ſuffer? What were thy thoughts 
of thy mamma?” 
She had ſeated herſelf in an eaſy- 
chair, and I fat by her, before ſhe ad- 
dreſſed me in this manner; when I 
gave myſelf over to a ſudden tran- 
iport of gratitude; I threw myſelt at 
her feet; kiſſed her hand, and lifted up 
my eyes ſwimming with tenderneſs and 
gratitude, * My dear mother,” faid I, 
Mr. De Valville is very dear to me; 
© I have publickly acknowledged it: 
© but that cannot prevent my telling 
© you, that you are a thouſand times 
more in my thoughts than he. It is 
© my mother. that has engroſſed my 
© ſoul; it was her affection; her good- 
nes. hat will ſhe do! what will 
© ſhe not do! was all the language of 
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was. The reaſon why I mention this is, 
while I was going up ſtirs with my. 
mother, I had a reflection which ex-: 
ceedingly damped my joy: methought I 
was going to meet the above-mentioned: 
houſekeeper, and ſome of the footmen, 
who would infallibly know me again. 
« Ha! the girl that was brought here 
© who had hurt her foot,” thought I, + 
they would ſay as ſoon as they aw 


taken! They ſuſpect, they foreſce, our | 
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my ſoul. I could not tell whether 
you wculd ſucceed in extricating me 
from my difficulties; but my moſt 
earneſt wiſhes were, that my dear 
mother might not be afflicted at the 
thought of never ſeeing me more: I 
de fired a hundred times more your ten- 
derneſs than my own deliverance; and 
would rather have endured all than 
have been abandoned by you, IT was 
full of theſe thoughts; to extremely 
agitated by them, that I could not 
help having tome inquietude, which 
I now reproach myfelf with; but 
which laſted only for a moment. 1 
thought of Mr. De Valville too; and 
found that I could not bear his for- 
ſaking me without being filled with 
an affliction too great to be expreſſed. 
But your affection, Madam, was my 
principal concern : your heart was 
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mine, than his ſeemed to be. How 
kind has been your behaviour ! How 
many obligations have you conferred 
upon me! And how ſweet is the re- 
flection of being dear to thoſe we 
love!“ | 

Mrs. De Valville liſtened to me with 
ſmile of complacency. 


dear, ſaid ſhe at laſt: © you make 


* * A La) A 


your imprudence yeſterday morning, 
I wonder you ſhould let yourſelf be 
carried away by a woman entirely 
unknown to you; who came to fetch 
you without a note from me; and in 
a coach, too, which was not mine, 
Where were your wits, not to take 
notice of all this, eſpecially after the 
ſuſpicious viſit you had received the 
day before from the {keleton you 
ſo well deſcribed? Did not her me- 
naces intimate ſome deſign againſt 
you ? And ſhould not they have given 
you ſome diſtruſt? You are a little 
giddy-brained creature! And, pray, 
while you ſtay in the convent, re- 
member I would not have you leave 


{ill more neceſſiry for the repoſe of 


* Ariſe, my 


me forget that I am to blame you for. 


it without that woman who is juſt 


o 


© gone ont of the room, (ſhe ſpoke of 


her chambermaid) * or a letter from 
me, when I do not go for you mylelf; 
© do you mind ?* 

She had no ſooner ſaid this, than 
the dinner was brought in. Valville 
and I ate very little: my mamma took 
notice of it; and, with a ſmile, ſaid 
—* Your joy, I fancy, takes away 
* your ſtomachs.— Yes, Madam, 
returned Valville, in the fame agree- 
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and called me. I went to her. Give 
© me thy hand,” ſaid the to me; let us 
4 ſee if this ring will fit thee.” It was 
ſet with a very large and beautiful bri]- 
liant. * I fee a picture, returned I], 
while ſhe was trying it on, that I 
* ſhould value more than all the rings 
© and jeweis in the univerſe. Let us 
© make an exchange, Madam,” added 


I: give me the picture, and I will re- 


turn vou thering.'—* Have patience, 
© child,” replied ſhe; * it ſhall be placed 
© in your room, when you take poſſeſ- 
© ſion of it; and that will be very ſoon. 
© Where do ybu put your money, Na- 
s rianne ?* ſhe rejoined: © I think you 
© have never a purſe. Here is one neat- 
ly wrought,” ſaid ſhe, opening a 
drawer, and taking it out, make uſe 
© of this.*—* I thank you, Madam,” 
returned I: © but where muſt I put all 
© the love, the reipeR, the gratitude, I 
have for you? Methinks I have more 
© than can be contained in the narrow 
limits of my heart.“ At this ſhe 
ſmiled. Valville, who ſtood at the 
cloſet-door, was almoſt in raptures at 
hearing us talk to each other with this 
ſweet and eaſy familiarity. © Do you 
know, Madam, what we muſt do?“ 
ſaid he: © let us put your daughter as 
© ſoon as poſſible in poſſeſſion of the 
room where you deſign to hang your 
4 picture; ſhe will be more able to ſup- 
c port the love ſhe has for you, by be- 
ing at hand to pour it when the pleaſes 
© into your boſom.—“ That we are 
going to talk on preſently,” returned 
Mrs. De Valville. Come, I will ſhew 
© her the apartment which was mine 
6: while your father lived.“ 

We then went into a large anti- 
chamber, which I had ſeen before, in 
which there was a door oppoſite to that 
of the room we left, which opened into 
-an apartment more ſpacious, and better 
furniſhed, than Mrs. De Valville's; 
and which, as well as hers, had the 
proſpect of a fine garden. Well, my 
dear, ſaid ſhe, imiling, © how do you 
© like this room? Will not your time 
s paſs fluggiſhly here, and make you 
© regret your dear convent? Tranſ- 
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able tone; we cannot give up our 
minds to many things at once. When 
dinner was over, Mrs De Valville went 
into her own room, and we followed 
her. She then went into a ſmall cloſet, 


ported with the moſt raviſhing joy, T 


, burſt into tears; and, caſting myſelf into 


her arms—* O dear Madam!” rewwrn- 
ed I in an affectionate tone, ©* whit 
* charmsare here for me! How delight- 
© ful will it be to be always ſo near 
« you!* I had ſcarce finiſhed thete 
words, when the porter's whiſtle inform - 
ed us we were going to be troubled 
with company *. Mrs. De Valville was 
concerned at our being interrupted; ſhe 
went to her apartment, and I followed 
her. Two ladies preſently entered the 
room, who were entirely unknown to 
me, as I was to them they, perhaps, 
thought me a relation of the family; 
and came to pay us one of thoſe indif- 
ferent viſits which conſiſts in trifling 


away an idle hour, exchanging a few 


troubleſome compliments, and then 
parting with a perfect indifference to 
each other. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
one of theſe two ladies talked very little, 
and had hardly any ſhare in the conver- 
ſation; fhe bridled her head, threw 
herſelf into a variety of different atti— 
tudes, and feemed wholly taken up 
with the charms of her dear incompa- 
rable perſon, It is true, ſhe would 
have been very agreeable, if ſhe had 
taken leſs pains to ſhew that ſhe was 
fo; but her vanity ſpoiled all, and ſtrip- 
ped her of every natural beauty. There 
are many like her, who would appear 
extremely amiable, if they could but, 
forget a little that they are ſo. Every 
action, every geſture, in this perſon, 
was only deſigned to make her be taken 
notice of, and to fill her beholders 
with admiration, This was the height 
of her ambition; and ſhe ſeemed to live 
for nothing elſe. I believe ſhe thought 


me pretty agreeable, becauſe ſhe only 


regarded me with a ſide- glance, full of 
an affected negligence; and hardly ſeem- 
ed to take notice that I was there, as if 
ſhe would have it thought that ſhe ſaw 
nothing in me but what was common, 
and below her regard, But one thing, 
however, betrayed her; her eyes were 
inceſſantly fixed on Valville, to ob- 
ſerve which of the two he took moſt 
notice of, ſhe or I; and ſhewed that 
ſhe feared he would give me the prete- 
rence. 

T he other lady was a good deal older; 
and was of a very grave, and yet very 
trifling diſpoſition : ſhe ſpoke, with the 


® It is a cuſtom in France, when perſons of quality receive a vifit,. for the porter at the 


door to Whiſile to give the ſervants notice of it. 


utmoſt 
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-atmoſt ſeriouſneſs and dignity, of a 
coach that was making for her; of an 
entertainment ſhe had given; of a viſit 
ſhe hail made; of a ſtory ſhe had from 
a certain marchionets; and then what 
an ingenious repartce ſhe made the 
other day to Mrs. \\ hat-do-you-call- 
her, who, becauſe the 1s rich, frequently 
forgets herſelf, and preſumes not to 
make a proper difference herween her- 
ſelf and women of a certain diſtinction. 
Theſe, and @ thouſand other ſubje&s, 
equally rrifliog and voin, were the to- 
picks of her converſation: during which 
we had ſeveral other viſits no leſs te- 
dious and impertinent; fo that it was 
late before we could diſengage ourſelves 
from them; and it grew time for me to 
be carried back to my convent. My 
mamma haſtened my going, becauſe 
ſhe was weary, and wanted to take fome 
repoſe. We ſoon arrived at the con- 


vent, where we faw the abbeſs in her 


parlour; and my mother, in a few 
words, told her the concluſion of my 
adventure: and, after promiſing to 
come to ſee me again the next day, or 
the day after, ſhe retired. | 

About twelve o'clock, the ſecond day, 
Mrs. De Valviile came to fetch me, 
according to her promiſe, I dined with 
her and Valville; and our marriage was 
the ſobject of the converſation. At 
the ſame time they told me that Val- 
ville was endeavouring to get a conſi- 
derable polt, which he would ſoon be 
inveſted with; that it would not be above 


three weeks at fartheft before he ob- 


tained it; and that it was reſolved we 
ſhould be married as ſoon as that af- 
fair ſhould be concluded. Nothing 
could be more poſitive. Valville dit- 
covered a mind full of joy; and my fa- 
tis faction was ſo exceſſive, that it took 
away my ſpeech, and I could only ex- 
preſs it by the grateful looks I caſt at 
my mamma. This is not all, ſaid 
ſhe; I intend to ſet out this evening, 
for eight or ten days, to my country - 
ſeat; where I ſhall reſt myſelf from 


© the fatigues I have undergone fince 


my brother's death; and I dehgn to 
© take: thee along with me, whilſt my 
© ſon goes to paſs ſome time at Ver- 
© ſailles, where his affairs call him.'— 
© What! ten or twelve days with you at 
© once! How delightful is the thought!” 
returned I. But pray, Madam, do 
not change your mind.'—* Never 
fear it, child, ſaid ſhe; and imme- 


6 
the abbeſs.” 


diately went into her cloſet to write to 


the abbeſs, that ſhe would take me with 
her igto the country: the letter was 


ſent directly, and we ſet out two hours 


after. 

Our journey was not very long, her 
ſeat being only three leagues from Pa- 
ris. Valville tle away from Verſailles 
two or three times to ſce us there; he 


did not take poſſeſſion of his poſt ſo ſoon 


as he imagined; ſeveral unforeſeen dif- 


ficulties drew out this affair to a con- 


ſiderable length, though we expected 


it would be concluded every day: in 
ſhort, we returned from the country; 
and my mamma placed me again in the 


convent, where ſhe did not think 1 


(ould ſtay above a week. However, a 
monch paſſed away; in which time I 
went {ometimes to dine with her, and 
ſometimes with Mrs. Dorſin. 

During this interval Valviile appear- 
ed as tender. and paſſionate as ever; 
but more gay than uſual: in a word, 
his love ſeemed not to decreaſe, though 
he had more patience under the inci- 
dents that prolonzed the concluſion of 
his affairs. The laſt time ſhe carried 
me to my convent), Valville defired my 


mamma to let him attend us: his com 


pany had been that day very charming; 
methought he had never before loved 
me ſo much; norexpreſſed it in a more 
graceful, gallant, and lively manner. 
But ſo much the worſe; his wit and 
gallantry were ill omens of my ap- 
proaching uneaſineis ; his love, pro- 
bably, was then leſs ſerious and vio- 
lent; and he told me agreeable things 
only to diiguiſe the ſentiments of his 
heart, which began to loſs it's tender- 
neſs. However, he deſired to attend 


us. Mrs. De Valville at firft refuſed 


it; but afterwards conſented to it. 
« Well,” ſaid the, * I grant you leave, 
© on condition that you ſtay m the 
coach, and do not thew yourſelf, while 
-I ſtep in for a moment to: ſpeak to 
From this piece of 
complaiſance ſprang the maſt poig- 
nant grief I think I had ever before 
experienced, 

A lady of great diſtinction had 
brought her daughter, the evening be- 
fore, to our convent; whom ſhe in- 
tended to place there as a boarder, till 
ſhe returned from a voyage ſhe was go- 
ng to make te England, to take poſ. 
ſeſſion of an eſtate that had fallen to 
her by the death of ber mother. This 
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lady's huſhand died in France not long 
before: he was an Engliſh lord, whoſe 
zeal for his king had induced him, 
like many others, to leave his country. 
His -widow, whole jointure had been 
her only reſource, was going to ſel] it, 
together with her new eſtate, Wich a 
delign to return to France, where ſhe 
choſe to reſide, She had then made an 


* 


agreement with the abheis, that her 


daughter {Would enter the next day in- 
to the convent, and had juſt brought 
her when we arrived; ſo that we found 
her coach in the court. We had but 
juſt ſtepped out of ours, when we ſaw 
thoſe two ladies coming down from the 
, parlour, where they had had a ſhort 
converſation with the abbeſs. They 
had already opened the door of the 
convent to receive the young lady; who, 
_ «caſting her eyes into the convent, and 
on the nuns who waited to receive her; 
and then turning and caſting a look 
upon her mother, who was all in tears; 
ſhe ſuddenly fainted away between her 
arms. The mother, almoſt as weak 
as the daughter, would bave been un— 
able to prevent her falling down the 
laſt pair of fairs which they were go- 
ing to deſcend, if a footman, who be- 
longed to her, had not made haſte to 
ſupport them both. 5 
This sccident, of which Mrs, De 
_ Valvilie and I were ipectators, made 
us cry out, and run to help them, and 
aſſiſt the footman, who had much a- 
do to ſupport them, and prevent their 
both falling down ſtairs together, 
Help, ladies! 
I believe my datghter is dying cried 
the mother, all in tears, with the tone 
of a perſon in diſtreſs. The nuns, 
who were at the door. of tlie convent, 
called the ſervant, who came running, 
and opened the door of a little room 
where ſhe lay, and which happily was 
near the ftair-caſe of the parlour. Here 
they endeavoured to carry the young 
lady: we. entered it, with her mother, 
whom Mrs. De Valville ſupported, 
who we feared would follow her daugh- 
ter. *. 8 . SP 
Valville, touched at this moving 
ſpeRacle, part of which he had teen, as 
well as we, from the coach, forgot that 
he ought not to have appeared; and, 
without allowing himſelf time for re- 
flection, ran into this little room, 
They Had Jaid the young lady on the 
ſervant's bed; and ſhe and I were un- 
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{ cs ! Tentreat you : , 


. 


all frightful. 


lacing her, to facilitate her reſpiration 
when h- came in. Her head lay upon 
the pillow; one of her arms hung-out 


of the bed, and the other was extended 


upon her fide: and both, T muſt con- 
feſs, were of an admirable form. Her 
eyes, though cloſed,. had a particular 
charm; and I never taw any thing ſo 
moving as her countenance, on which 
death was painted: but it was an image 
which was only affecting, but not at 
At this ſight one would 
rather have choſe to ſay that the does 
not Jive, than that ſhe is dea. { am 
at a loſs how to give you an idea of the 

impreſſion ſhe made upon me, any 
other way than by deſiring you io diſ- 
tivguiſh theſe two expretiions, which, 
though at firſt they appear to ſignify 
the lame thing, have, nevertheleſs, a 
very different ſignification; ſhe ieemed 
then to be deprived of lite, without 
having the deformity of death. In 


ſhort, with that beautiful face thus re- 


clined, with thoſe delicate features, 
whofe fading charms it were impoſſible 
not to lament; which, though we ima- 
gine them to be gone, are far from be- 
ing ſo, ſince they take a nearer way to 
ſoften the heart, and inſpire with ten- 


der pity; with thofe beautiful eyes, 


gracefuily cioſed; there cannot be ima- 


gined an object more intereſting, nor a 


ſituation more proper to affect the 
3 | ; 
Valville was behind us, and had his 


eyes fixed upon her; I looked at him 


ſeveral times without his perceiving it: 
ſhe took up ail his thoughts. | I was a 
little ſurprized to fee it; but went no 
farthetz and inferred nothing from it. 
Mrs. De Valville felt in her pocket for 


a ſmelting-bottle, which contained a 


ſpirit that was eſteemed of the greateſt 
efficacy in caſes like this, but ſhe had 
left it at home. Valville, who had 
one of them, ſuddenly approached, 
and made way through us with preci- 
pitation; and, putting one knee to the 
ground, tried to make her ſnuff vp 
tome of the ſpirit, and poured ſome 
into her mouth: this, added to our 
endeavours, brought her to herſelf, 
and made her halt open her eyes, which 
ſhe caſt with a languid glance upon 
Valville; when he cried, with a tone 
which I thought as tender and affec- 
tionate as it was ſingular—* Come, 
« Miſs, take ſome more; ſnuff it up 
s again,* And then, with a * 
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that was doubtleſs involuntary, took 
one of her hands, which he preſſed be- 
tween his; but which I immediately 
took from him, without knowing why. 
« Softly, Sir!' ſaid I; © we ſhould not 
© diſturb her too much.“ He did not 
ſeem to hear me: but all this ſeemed, 
on both ſides, as only the effect of 
that embarraſſinent our uneaſineſs and 
eager defire of iſſiſting her occaſioned, 
He was going to apply his ſmelling- 
bottle again to her noſe, when the 
ſigned; opened her eyes quite; lift up 
her hand I held in mine, and let it fall 


upon Valville's arm; who took hold of 


it, and ſtill continued on his knee be- 
fore ner. Lord?!* cried ſhe, ©* where 
am ' Valville held her hand ſtill; 
and I thought he prefſed it, and did 
not ſeem to think of riſing. The lady 
at laſt recovered her ſpirits; fixed her 
eyes upon Valville; and gently drew 
away ner hand, without taking her 
eyes from him: and, as by the bottle 
he held in his hand, ihe gueſſed that he 
had contributed to her recovery—* 1 
© am very much' obliged to you, Sir," 
ſaid ſhe. * Where is my mamma? Is 
6 ſhe here ſtill?“ 

That lady was at her bed's head ina 
chair, in which-they had placed her, 
and had hitherto been only able to gh 
and weep. * I am here, daughter, re- 
plied ſne. O my dear Varthon! how 
you have frightened me! Here te la- 
dies to whom you are very much o- 
© bliged; as well as to this gentieman,” 

Valville ſtill continued in the fame 
poſture: I repeat it to you, becauſe I 
began to be uneaſy at it. The young 
lady returned perfectly to herſelf, look - 
ed around her upon us, and fixed her 
eyes again upon him; and then, per- 
ceiving the diſorder ſhe was in, and 


that ſhe was unlaced, appeared con- 


fuſed, and out of countenance, and put 
her hand upon her ſtays. Will nat 
* you ariſe, Sir?“ ſaid I to Valville: 
© all is over; the young lad has no 
© longer any need of your alliftance,” 
— That is true,” returned he, with 
ſome diſorder, and without cealing to 
look at her. 1 would fain get up,” 
ſaid ſhe, leaning upon her mother, 
who helped her as well as ſhe could. 
I was going to give her my hand, when 
Valville prevented me, and offered her 

his with an eager precipitation. 

So much earneſtneſs and affiduity on 
his fide did not at all pleaſe me; but 1 


* 


could give no reaſon why I diſapproved 
of it. This little uneaſineſs made me 
a& thus, without knowing what I did. 
How (ſhould I have known the motive? 
And, to all appearance, Valville be- 
haved as innocently as myſeif. How- 
ver, ſomething extraordinary paſſed in 
his mind; for vou nave ſeen the rude 
manner in which I {poke to him two or 
three times, without his taking notice 
of it: he was not fo ſurprized at it as 
he would have been at another time; or 
elſe he bore it as one who was con- 
ſcions that he deſerved it, and that J 
only did him jaſtice. But to proceed. 
The nuns were ſtill waiting till the 
lady thould be ready to go into the 
convent. She thanked Mis. De Val- 
ville and I, with a very good grace, and 
a modeſt air, for the ſervice we had 
rendered her: but I imagined that ſhe 
ſeemed a little more embarrafſed in the 
compliments ſhe paid Mr. De Valville, 
and caſt down her eyes when ſhe ſpoke 
to him. Come, Madam, added ſhe, 
to her mother; © to-morrow is the day 
* of your departure: you have no 
© time to loſe; and T muſt enter the 
* convenr.* On this they embraced, 
not without ſhedding many tears. I 
ſuppreſs the polite compliments that 
paſſed between Mrs. De Valvi!lle and 
the Eugliſhi lady: this laſt related, in 
2 fc words, the rezions which obliged 
her to jeave her daughter in the con- 


vent. My dear,” faid my mamma, 


ſceing them embrace for the laſt time, 
© fince vou will have the honour of 
; having this young lady's company, 
© and forget nothing that may contri- 
. bite to comfort her. This is ex- 
« tremely kind,” ſaid the Engliſh lady; 
it encourages me, in my turn, to 
take the liberty to recommend her to 
© you,* To which Mrs. De Valville 
replied, that ſhe begged leave to rake 
her daughter to her houſe when ſhe 
ſhoul i come for me; which was ac- 
cepted by the other with all imaginable 
tokens of gratitude, | 
Valville taid not a word to all this: 
F o{erved his eyes oftener fixed upon 
the young lady than upon me; which, 
though it did not pleaſe me, I attribu- 
ted only to the impulſe of curioſity. 
How was it poſſible to ſuſpect him who 
had loved me fo tenderly; and had, the 
ſame day, given me ſuch delightful 
proots of his paſſion? who was to dear 
to 
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endeavour to gain her friendſhip, 
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to me; whom I had often told fo; and 
who feemed charmed at being ſure of 
it? Sure, did I ſay? perhaps he was too 
much ſo. Some minds, filled with a 
falſe and unmanly delicacy, relax in 
their tenderneſs as ſoon as they know 
they have gained ours. The deſire of 
pleaſing is attended with infinite charms, 
and prompts them to a behaviour that 
is accompanied with a rea] ſatisfac- 
tion; but as ſoon as they have found 
the way to our hearts, they are unem- 
ployed, and they negle& the perſon 
they think they have conquered. 
However, the young lady, in return 
to the affection Mrs. De Valville re- 
"commended me to have for her, came 
very gracefully to me, threw her arms 
about my neck, and aſked my friend- 
ſhip. This action, which was per- 
formed in the moſt frank and amiable 
manner, exceedingly moved me: I 
ſhould not, perbaps, have behaved thus 
to her; though ſhe did not appear un- 
worthy of being loved; but my heart 
did not ſpeak for her; or, to talk more 
intelligibly, I found a fund of cold- 


neſs and indifference there, which I 


ſhould have found ſome difficulty to 
overcome, though it could not with- 
ſtand her careſſes. I returned them 
with all the ſenſibility of which I was 
capable, and intereſted myſelf ſincerely 
in her concerns: ſhe, at laſt, tore her- 
felf from the embraces of her mother, 


and retired into the convent; when I 


called to let her know that I would be 
with her as ſoon as we had ſeen the ab- 
beſs, with whom Mrs. De Valville de- 
fired to have a ſhort converſation. 

Her mother ſtepped into the coach, 
bathed in tears; and the next day ſet 
out for England. Mrs. De Valville 
went, for a moment, to ſpeak to the 
abbeſs; ſaw me enter into the convent; 
and went to rejoin Valville, who had 
placed himſelf in the coach, where he 
waited for her. He left us juſt as we 
were going into the parlour to ipeak 
with the abbeſs, when I thought he 
did not ſeem leſs tender than uſual; 
there was only one thing wanting; and 
that was, he forgot to aſk his mother 
when he ſhould ſee me again; and this 
forgetfulneſs I called to mind about a 
quarter of an hour after I had been in 
the convent. But our minds had been 
diſconcerted; the young lady's acci- 
dent had confuſed our ideas, and en- 
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groſſed all our thoughts: beſides, had 
not my mother ſaid that ſhe would re. 
turn the next day, or the day after, and 
was not that ſufficient? Thus I ex- 
cuſed him; and blamed myſelf for be- 
ing fo fooliſh as to remark ſuch a tri- 
fling inſtance of forgetfulneſs. , 

I was received by the abbeſs, the 
nuns of my acquaintance, and the 
boarders, in the moſt obliging manner: 
I have already told you they loved me, 
and that was very true; and eſpecially 
the nun who had 1o n2agreeobly vindi— 
cated me, and mortificd ihe pride of 
the haughtv, boarder I have meat und, 
After I had thanked them for the joy 
they expreſſed gat my return, I ran to 
my new companion, whom I found in 
a deep meiancholy, Jeaning upon a ta- 
ble in a thoughtful poſture: ſhe moſe 
as ſoon as ſhe perceived me, and came 
forward to embrace me, with all the 
marks of an extreme pleaſure. It 
would have been difficult not to love 
her: her behaviour was ſimple, en- 
gaging, and render; and, in fine, ſhe 
had a heart in every reſpect like her 
manners. This is an eulogium which 
I cannot refuſe her in ſpite of ali the 
uneaſineſs ſhe coſt me. I ſoon con- 
ccived the moſt tender inclination for 
her; and hers for me, ſhe ſaid, began 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me; when ſhe could 
receive no other conſolation but what 
ſprang from the thought of having me 
for her companion. 

* Promite me that you will love me, 
© and that we ſhall be inſeparable," 
added ſhe, ſqueezing my hand, and 
with a tone and look whoſe {weetnets 
penetrated my ſoul and conſtrained my 
belief; ſo that we tied the ſtricteſt knot 
of friendſhip, and our intereſts became 
inſeparable, She was like a foreigner 
in a ſtrange country, (though ſhe was 
born in France) ſince ſhe was ſepa- 
rated from all her friends. Her father 
was dead; her mother was gone to 
England, and, poſſibly, might die 
there, and this be an eternal adieu; and 
the next day might let her know ſhe 
was an orphan, I was one: but, 
though my misfortunes far exceeded 
thoſe ſhe had reaſon to apprehend, yet 
ſhe was in danger of experiencing 
ſome part of them, and of being in 
a condition nearly reſembling mine. 
This reflection attached me nearer to 
her; and I ſeemed to find in her a per- 
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fon more really my companion than 
any other. She poured her grief into 
my boſom; we ſoftened each other; 
and, in that effuſion of tender and ge- 
nerous ſentiments, to which our hearts 
abandoned themſelves, ſhe entertained 
me with the misfortunes of her family; 
and I. in return, related mine: hut I 
did it to my own advantage; not, in- 
deed; out of vanity; it was only the 
pure effect of the diſpoſition of my 
mind. My {tory became intereſting: 
I expreſſed myſelf in a language ſu- 
blime and pathetick; I ſpoke like a 
victim of fortune, or the heroine of a 
romance; who, though fhe may ſay 
nothing but what 1s true, adorns that 
truth with every thing that can render 
it moving, Thus I appeared like a 
noble unfortunate: in a word, I de- 
ceived her in nothing; nor was I ca- 
pable of that, but only repreſented 
things in words ſuited to the diſpoſi- 
tion of my mind, which was tender 
and elevated by a crowd of affectiug 
ideas. The agreeable Miſs Varthon 
liſtened to me with concern; ſhe ſighed 
with me, and mingled her tears with 
mine, 

I gave her the hiſtory of my infancy; 
the character of my dear friends the 
vicar and his ſiſter, with her arrival 
at Paris; and treated them with the 
ſame dignity as my own adventures: 
then I repreſented the ſituation I was 
in after her death, in the moſt melting 
language. I mentioned Father St. Vin- 
cent: Mr. De Climal I did not name; 
my re{pe& and tenderneſs for his me- 
mory prevented me, though ] told the 
injury he had done me, his repentance, 
and the reparation he had made me; 
even Mrs. Du Tour, with whom he 
placed me; Mrs. De Valville, to whom 
f gave no other name than that of a 
lady I had met with. I did not omit 
my fall in coming from church; nor 


the amiable young gentleman of a no- 


ble family, to whoſe houſe J had been 
carried; and ſhould, perhaps, in the 
ſequel of my hiſtory, have told her that 
this was the ſame who had aſſiſted her; 
that the lady ſhe had juſt ſeen was Ins 
mother; and that I was upon the point 
of marryipg her ſon, had we not been 
interrupted by a lay-fifter, who entered 
the room to tell us that ſupper was on 
the tahle, which made me break off at 
Mrs. De Valville's entering the church: 
ſo that this young lady could apply no- 
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thing that I bad ſaid to any 6f the per- 


ſons ſhe had ſeen with me. 


We then went to ſupper. Miſs 
Varthon, during this repaſt, complain- 
ed of a violent pain in her head, which 


increaſing, obliged her to riſe from 


table, and to return into her room, whi- 
ther I followed her; but, as ſhe had 
need of repoſe, after an embrace, I re- 
tired; without having had any of the 
incidents which attended her fainting in 
my mind. 

I aroſe next morning, earher than 
ordinary, in order to wait upon her; 
when I found they were going to bleed 
her: alarmed at this ſight, which I 
thought a preſage of an approaching 
fit of illneſs, I burſt into tears; ſhe 
ſqueezed my hand, and endeavoured to 
remove my fears. It is nothing at 
© all, my dear friend,” ſaid ſhez it 
is only a flight indiſpoſition, pro- 
ceeding from my mind's being too 
much agitated yeſterday, which has 
cauſed a little fever; that is all.“ 
She was in the right; the bleeding calm- 
ed her diſorder; the next day ſhe found 
herſelf better: and this little indiſpoſi- 
tion, of which I had been ſo ſenhible, 
ferved only as a proof of my affection 
for her, and to increaſe hers for me, 
which the condition I fell into myſelf 
put to a harder trial, 

She was but jult' up the next day, 
when I went into her room to fetch 
my work, which lay upon her table; hut 
J was ſeized with ſuch a dizzineſs as 
made me call for help. There were 


A a a „ 


none in the room but herſelf and the 


nun my friend: they both immediately 
haſted to my relief, My dizzineſs 
went off, and 1 (at down; but it re- 
turned from time to time: I then 
found a difficulty of breathing; then 
a heavineſs upon my fenſes; and at 
laſt an almoſt total privation ef them. 
The nun felt my pulſe, and appeared 
uneaſy; but ſaid nothing that might 
alarm me: ſhe propoſed I ſhould be 
put to bed; and Mits Varthon and ſhe 
carried me into my room. I would 
fain have reſiſted my diſorder, and 
have perſuaded myſelf that nothing 
ailed me; but I covid hold it out no 


Monger: they put me to bed; and I 


deſired them to leave me. 
They had ſcarce left the room, when 
a letter was brought me from Mrs. De 
Valvilie: it contained only two lines; 
which were as follow. 
J have 
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c 1 Have not been able to ſee thee theſe 
* two days: do not be uneaſy, my 

© dear; to-morrow, about noon, I will 

come and take thee with me." 


© Ts there no other note, ſiſter ?* ſaid 
J to the fun who brought it. I aſked 
this, becauſe J imagined Valville might 
have wrote me a letter, ſince he had ſo 
good an opportunity for ſending it. 
£ No,” returned ſhe; this is all the 
© maid received of the footman, who 
© waits for an anſwer, Have you any 
© thing to ſay to him, Miſs?'— Yes; 
pray, reach me a pen and ink,” ſaid 
I: and, as ill as I was, I made the 
following reply. 


6 I Return you a thouſand thanks, 

© dear mamma, for your kindneſs 
© inletting me hear from you. I find 
< myſelf a little indiſpoſed, and am 
< juſt put to bed: but I hope this diſ- 
© order will be of no ill conſequence; 
and that to-morrow IT ſhall be ready 
© for you, Accept of my humble 
duty.“ : 


I could not poſſibly have wrote any 
more; and, two hours after, I had a 
high fever, and was light-headed; 
when it ſoon encreaſed to ſuch a degree: 
that my life was deſpaired of: I grew 
quite raving, and knew neither Miſs 
Varthon, my friend the nun, nor even 
my mother, who was permitted to 
come to ſee me, and whom I only diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt by the earneſt- 
neſs with which I looked upon her, 


without ſpeaking at all.' I remained 


in pretty near the' ſame condition for 
four days together; during which 
time I neither knew where I was, nor 
who ſpoke to me; and had been Jet 
blood without being ſenſible of it. 
The fifth day the fever abated; I came 
to my lf; and the firſt ſign I gave of 
it was, that, ſeeing Mrs. De Valville 
at the bed's head, I cried out Ah, 
mamma! She was then reaching 
out her arm towards me, and was go- 
ing to embrace me: I drew my hand 
out of bed to ſeize hers; put it to my 
mouth; and, for a long time, held it 
there, as if it had been glewed to my 
lips. I ſaw Miſs Varthon, and ſome 
nuns, about my bed; and obſerved 
that the former ſeemed overwhelmed 
with ſadneſs. I muſt have been very 
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ill, ſaid I, in a low and faint vorce; 
and, without doubt, have given you 
all a great deal of trouble. —“ Yes, 
daughter,” replied Mrs. De Valville; 
there 1s nobody here that have not 
given you proofs of their goodneſs : 
but, thank God! you are now out of 
danger.' Miſs Varthon came near, 
and preſſed my hand between hers 
with an air of the ſincereſt friendſhip; 
and ſaid ſome tender things to me, 
which I only anſwered with a ſmile, 
and a look which ſhewed my gratitude, 
Two days after I was entirely out cf 
danger; my fever had quite left me; 
but my weakneſs laſted a great while, 
Mrs. De Valville, who had been only 
permitted to fee me on account of the 
great danger I had been in, appeared 
no more when that was over. 

But I had like to have forgot one 
thing; and that 1s, that the next day 
after I began to recover, I refleQed 
that I might probably have a rclapſc, 
which might be fatal to me: I thought, 
too, on the deed of gift Mr. De Climal 
had left me. To whom will it be— 
long?“ ſaid I. It will probably 
© be loſt to the family: and juſtice, as 
© well as gratitude, demand that 1 
© ſhould i in it to them.“ While 
theſe. thoughts employed my mind, 
there was nobody in the room with me 
but a lay-ſiſter: Miſs Varthon had 
juſt left me; the nuns were in thechoir; 
and I found myſelf at liberty. Sit- 
ter, ſaid I, © my life, a few days 
© ago, was deſpaired of; my fever is 
© now, indeed, abated; but we cannot 
be ſure that it will not return with 
© the ſame, or even a greater, violence: 
however, Ideſife you would raiſe me 
c 
c 
c 
6 
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up alittle, and give me pen, ink, and 
paper, that I may write a line or two, 
which is abſolutely neceffary.” — 
Pray, Miſs, conſider a little,” re- 


turned ſhe. * Why do you talk fo? 


© You ſeem to be inclined to make 
© your will. You ought not to in- 
« dulge ſuch thoughts; but rather to 
© thank God for your recovery. — 
Pray, ſiſter, faid I, interrupting her, 
do not refuſe me; I will only write a 
line or two: T ſhall have done in an 
© inſtant.” At laſt, ſhe gave them me; 
and I wrote as follows. 


e 1 Give to Mrs. De Valville, to 


* whom I am indebted for all I 
© haye, the deed of gift which Mr. 
Shah 2 « De 
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© De Climal, her brother, lately de- 
© ceaſed, had the charity to leave me: 
© I return alſo, to the ſame lady, every 
« thing I am poſſeſſed of, to diſpoſe of 
cas ſhe pleaſes, 

© MARIANNE.” 


T put this paper under my pillow, 
with an intention to give it into my 
mother's hands the next time ſhe came; 
and it had not been wrote above a 

arter of an hour before ſhe entered 
1 room, Well, daughter, how do 
© you do?” ſaid ſhe, feeling my pulſe. 
© I think you are better than you were 
« yeſterday. ' Come, I hope you are in 
© a fair way to do well: you only want 
© to recover your ſtrength.* I then 
took the paper, and flipped it into her 
hand, * What doſt thou give me 
© here ?* cried ſhe. * Letus ſee;* She 
opened, and read it; but could not help 
laughing. What a mad thing thou 
© art, child! ſaid ſhe: * thou makeſt 
© me thy executrix, 'and art in better 
© health than myſelf.” She had ſome 
reaſon for ſaying ſo, for the was very 
much altered, * Come, child; to all 
© appearance, you will have no occa- 
© fion to make your will this great 
© while: it will be time enough to do 
© that long after I have left this life, 
added ſhe, tearing the paper, and 
throwing it into the chimney. Keep 
© what you have for my grand-chil- 
© dren; I hope thou wilt have no other 
© heirs.” —* Why, mamma, do you 


© talk of leaving me? I had rather die 


© now, than live to ſurvive vyou.'— 
© Hold your tongue, returned ſhe. 
© Is it not natural to ſuppoſe I ſhould 
© go before you? Is it not according to 
© the courſe of nature that I ſhould do 
© ſo? The extravagance of your paper 
© makes me mention it. Come, let us 
think of living; and do you make 
© haſte to recover, left Valville ſhould 
* fall fick too. Such a long abſence, 
© I am ſure, muſt be inſupportable to 
© him.” We were talking thus, when 
Mifs Varthon and the phyſician enter - 
ed. The latter thought me quite out 
of danger, though I was very weak; 
ſo that my mother came no more, and 
* ſatisfied with ſending to know how 


Me, De Valville had always, during 


her viſits, eareſſed Miſs Varthon in the 
moſt friendly and obliging manner; 
and it was agreed, that, as ſoon. as I 
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was fit to go abroad, we ſhould go to- 
gether to dine with her, 

The next day, when Miſs Varthon 
was in my room, ſhe was told a perſon 
from Mrs. De Valville defired to ſpeak 
with her. I fancy it is about you,” 
ſaid ſhe, as ſhe left me to to the 
parlour; nor did I doubt that I was 
really the ſubject of the meſſage, You, 
muſt obſerve that I had not reſumed 
the ſequel of my adventures fince the 
day I had told her part of them; and 
that ſhe was entirely ignorant of my 
love to Valville, and my being deſign- 
ed for his wife; ſhe was indiſpoſed 
the firſt day- after ſhe entered the con- 
vent; my illneſs had ſeized me two 
days after; and it had, therefore, been 
impoſſible for me to give her the con- 
tinuation of my ſtory, 
© So, Miſs,” faid the, as ſhe entered 
my room, with an air of gaiety; you 
© did not tell me that the agreeable 
young gentleman who joined with 
© you in recovering me from my fit 
« was Mrs. De Valville's fon. Did 
c = know that it was he who waited 
for me in the. parlour? “ Who? 
© Mr. De Valville!“ returned I, with 
ſome ſurprize. * Pray, what did he 
© want with you? You have been a 
« gre2t while together.'”—* About a 
© quarter of an hour, returned ſhe. 
© Hetold me he came from his mother, 
© to know how you did. He was 
© commiſſioned to give her compli- 
© ments to me; and has been pleaſed to 
pay me a polite viſit.'— He was in 
the rightl' returned I, in a thought- 
ful and reſerved air. Has not he 
given you a letter for me? Did not 
© Mrs. De Valville write to me? 
c = ſaid ſhe, * there is no letter at 
© all.“ 

Here ſome of the boarders, who 
were my friends, entered, and obliged 
us to change the converſation, I wag 
ſurprized that Valville, who, in leſs 
intereſting circumſtances, had embraced 
every opportunity of writing to me, 
and had fo often added a few lines to 
my mother's letters, did not, on this 
occaſion, give me the ſame marks of 
his regard. In the height of my 
«© diſorder," faid I to inyſeif, his 
5 letters might have been unſeaſon- 
able: but, after I have been thought 
© to: be 5 * brink of death, he 
* ought, ſurely, to congratulate m 
ning te life 8 


, and join with me 


3 „ thanking | 
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© thanking Heaven for my recovery; 
put he neglects it, and gives me not 
© the leaſt tokens of his joy. If he 
„thinks it improper, in the languiſh- 
© ing ſtate T am in at preſent, to ſend 
©. me a ſeparate letter, he might deſire 
© his mother to write me one, to give 
him an opportunity to add ſome lines 
© to it by his ehen but he thinks 

| is negligence dif. 
© turbs me: it is not behaving like 
« bimfelf. What 1s become, of my. 
« dear Valville?* continued I. . Sure- 
ly this is no longer his heart, which: 


„has rde ſoft, ſo paſſionate, 


* and tender! In ſhort, his beha+ 
viour ſincerely grieved me; and I could 
not help being offended at it. 
1 baye. refufed, till to-day,” ſaid 


Miſs Varthon to me, while. our com- 


panions were talking to each other, to 


« 89 and dine with. a lady who is an 
intimate friend of my mother's, and 
© to whom ſhe has recommended me. 
© You are too weak to go with me; and 
Lam not willing to * — you : but 


© this morning, before I entered your 


room, I ſent her word, by a foot- 
man Who came from her, that IL 
would wait upon her to- Morrow. 
0 But, however, added ſhe; if you 
© wiſh me to ſtay with you, I will ſend 
4 to excuſe myſelf. Come; ſhall I 
© ſtay? I aſſure, you I had rather be 
4 with Far kee No, returned J, tak- 
ing hold of her hand in an affectionate 
manner; pray, go: you muſt comply 
© with 192 SEA of ſeeing = 
© Only be ſo kind as to return half an 
© bour ſooner than.otherwiſe you would 
do, and I thall be very well ſatiſ- 
© fied.” —*, But I ſhould not be ſo, re- 
turned ſhe; * you muſt give me leave to 

ſhorten the viſit a little more: 1 do 
© not care to be uneaſy ſo long together 

as you would have me. 

Let us paſs, then, to the next day, 


| Miſs Varthon went to her mother's 


riend; whoſe coach came to fetch her 
o. very early, that ſhe ,w quite out 
f humour at being obligec 8 me 
ofoon: however, ſhe returned much 
ater, th * expetled. J have not 
been able to leave them, ſaid ſhe; 
* they kept. me,,in ſpite of myſelf.” 
And nothing could, be more probable 
Some days.after the went thither again, 
and ee ts very often: ſhe 
could nit avoid it, the ſaid, unleſs be 


would, break with the ladpy and I did 


not at all ddubt itz but methought the 31 
ways returned with alook more thooght- 
ful and abſent than ordinary. I told her 
my opinion: but ſhe ſaid I was miſ- 
taken; and I took no more notite of 
it. | then began to be able to leave 
my bed, though I was ſtill very weak. 
My mother ſeat every day to the con- 
vent to enquire after. my health; ſhe 
ven wrote to me once or twice; hut I 
did not receive a line from ValviHe. 
© My ſon,! faid fhe, is very impa- 
© tient to ſee thee againg he is diſturbed 
at thy being ſo long on thy recovery: 
, he intended to have added {ome lines 
to this note; I have waited for him 
to do it; but he is nat returned home 
yet, and muſt defer giving bimſelf 
„that ſatis faction till another time,” 
This was all the news I could hear of 
him. I was ſo ſhocked and ſo angry at 
it, that, in the replies I returned to m 
m mma, I- ceaſed. making any mention 
of him. In my laſt, I told her I had 
ſtiength enough to catry me to the par- 
lour, if ne would be ſo good as to 
come and ſee me the next day. My 
© only illneſs now is, that I do not fee 
* my dear mamma, added I: make 
„ haſte then, dear Madam, I entreat 
you, to compleat my recovery.“ I 
did not at all doubt of her coming; 
which ſhe did not fail to do: bat we 
neither of us foreſa the grief and ex- 
treme trouble in which the found me 
the next day, | 

That evening Miſs Varthon and I 
were alone, ani took a turn or two in 
my room. * You fancied; fome days 
ago, that I ſeemed a little thought - 
ful, ſaid ne; © and 1 think that to- 
day you ſeem very much ſo. You have 


ſomething in your mind that diſturbs 


you; ava T am much deceived if you 
© had not juſt been crying yeſterday 
morning before I entered your ròom. 
I deſire to ko, my dear companion; 
© what it is that troubles you? In the 
* ſituation I am in, I cart be of no ſer- 
+ vice to you; hut your uneaſineſs. diſs 
turbs me; and makes me fear ſome 
will, contequenee ef it. Remember 
* that you have been very ill; and that 
© to give yourſelf up to melancholy, 
es not the way to recover your, health. 
© Our friendſhip requires that I ſho91d 
s ſay; thisz bat I will go no farther, ”— 
{/Dear.Miſs;” fait I, L aſſure you I 
5 have no intention do hide my Antal - 
neſa from vou my heart⸗has h ſe· 


© cret 
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t eret which it would conceal from my 
« friend, I have not long been con- 
© vinced that I have had ſufficient cauſe 
© to be diſturbed; and I ſhould not 
© have let this evening paſs without 
truſting you with it: I cannot refuſe 
© myfelf this conſolation. V. my 
dear, replied I, after a ſhort pauſe, 
and fetching a deep figh; © I have, in- 
© deed, elbe for being troubled: 1 
© have already related to you the greateſt 
part of my hiſtory; your i!Ineſs pre - 
© vented my giving you the ſequel; 
© and here it is in a few words, Mrs. 
De Valville is that lady whom, if you 
remember, I told yon I met in the 
convent: you bave been witneſs of 
her behaviour towards me; every 
body would take her for my mother; 
and, from the firſt moment the ſaw 
me, the has conſtantly treated me in 
the fame manner. But this is not 
all; that Mr. De Valville, who came 
the other day to fee you How! 
© Mr. De Valville1 1s he againſt you?” 
ſaid ſhe, interrupting me. Is he diſ- 
© pleafed with his mother's PRs 
© for you? No; pray hear me, fai 

I: © that is not the caſe, Mr. De Val- 
ville is the ſame young gentleman I 
© havealfo told you of, to whoſe houſe 
© I was carried after my fall, and who 
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from that moment conceived a moſt 


£ 


© violent paſſion for me; a paſſion ſo 
© tender, that I cannot doubt of it's 
© being real, Mrs. De Valvitle knows 
© of our mutual affection; knows that 
© he would marry me; and, notwith- 
* ſtandipg my misfortunes, has herſelf 
© conſented-to it: but for fome reafons 
© jt has been retarded, and perhaps it 
© will never now be concluded; at leaſt, 
< Valville's conduct makes me 3 
© of it.“ Miſs Varthon interrupted me 
no more: fhe liſtened with a penſive 
air, caſt down her eyes, and did not 
even look at me. You know from 
© what dangers J have eſcaped,” con- 
tinved I; © I have but juſt been ſaved 
© from death. Before my illneſs, his 
mother hardly ever wrote the leaft 
© note to me hut lie ſent me one with 
© it, or added a few lines to hers: and 
© yet this ſame man, whom I have been 
© accuſtomed to ſee fo tender, fo affec- 
© tionate; he who has thought of lofi 

© me, and who ovght to be fo alarme 
at the ſtate J was in; he whom I could 
*fearce believe able to ſupport his 
© fears on my account, and who ought 
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© to have been tranſported with joy at 
© ſeeing me out of danger; can you 
© believe it, Miſs? has not let me heat 
from him; has not wrote me a ſingle 
© word; he who has loved me ſo'ten- 
« derly—not one ſhort note! Is this 
natural? What would he have me 
© think of it? And what would you 
thiok, if you were in my place?” 
Here I pauſed for a moment, and ſtood 


ſtill: Miſs Varthon continued ſilent 


too; but ſhe always left me a little be- 
hind her, continued mute, and avoided 
turning her head towards me, © Not 
© one letter, reſumed I; © he who had 
been ſo prodigal of them on leſs im- 
portant occaſions. Onee more I ſay, 
can you think it poſſible? Have I loft 
his heart, inſtead of that life which 1 
had much rather have -parted with ? 
Oh, how am I troubled! But tel} me, 
Miſs—a thought ariſes ſoddenly in 
my mind may not he be fick ? Ma 
not Mrs. De Valville, who knows 
that I love him, hide it from me 
She has a ſincere affeftion for me; 
and may be afraid of afflicting ine! 
have not you had the fame kindneſs 
for me? Did not yaw pretend a viſit 
from Mr. De Valville only to hindet 
my ſuſpecting the truth? For it ap- 
pears impoffible-to me that he ſhovid 
be guilty of ſuch negligence; and I 
aſſure you, I ſhould be leſs afflicted 
to hear of his being ill; He is young, 
Miſs, and may recover; but, if he is 
inconſtant, there ean be no remedy. 
This laſt motive of 4nquietude is 
more ſharp and cruel than the other, 
I entreat you, then, to confefs his 
chi forder; you will eompoſe my mind: 
be ſo kind as te tell me; I mall be 
diſereet. I Wo 
She made. no anfwer : her ſilence 
made me grow impatient; J took hold 
of her arm, and ſeated myſelf before 
her, to oblige her to anfwer me. But 
_ - my aſtoniſnment, when, ing 
ſtead of a reply, 1 8 ſome ſighs, 
and ſaw her An. e — in 
tears. 
pale, why do you weep? What mea 
+ thoſe tears? LT aſked what my heart 
began already to preſage: my eyes 
were opened; every thing that had 
paſſed during her fit ruſhed into my 
mind. She ſtood near an eaſy- chair, 
into which ſhe threw herſelf: 1 ſat by 
her, and wept too. Come, Mits, yoa 
© need make uſe of no diſguiſe with 
Y 3 s me," 
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Oh, Miſs!" cried 1, — 
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* me,” ſaid I; I believe I underſtand 
5. you. Where have you ſeen Mr. De 
s Valville? Unkind, unworthy man | 


is it poſſible that he loves me no 


more? — Alas! my dear Marianne, 
returned ſhe; * O that I bad but been ac- 
quainted with this before! — Well, 
rejoined I, + ſpeak freely; bave you 


© robbed me of his heart? — Say, ra- 


« ther, that I have loſt my own!” re- 
plied ſne. What! he loves you, then; 
< and you return his paſſion? How un- 
© happy am I I'—* We have both reaſon 
© to complain,” returned ſhe. He has 


not mentioned you to me. I confeſs 


I love him; but I will never ſee him 
4 again.'—* He will love me no more!” 
cried I, ſhedding a flood of tears; he 
© will love me no more! Oh! where am 
I? and what ſhall I do? — Alas! Mrs. 
© De Valville, I ſhall not then be your 
daughter! In vain you have been ſo 
© generous to me!—What! you, Mr. 


- ©. De Valville, you unfaithful to Ma- 


© rianne!. you who have loved her with 


. © ſuch a tranſporting tenderneſs ! you 
b abandon her!—TIs it you, Miſs, that 
- © take him from me? you who have 
- © had the cruelty to contribute to my 


© recovery! Oh, that you had rather 
© Jet me die! How is it poſſible to ſur- 
© yive his loſs? I have given my heart 
© to both; and, in return, you both 
give me death! Oh, I ſhall never ſup- 
6. port a life of ſuch torture! — Pray, 
do not reproach me, returned ſhe, in 
a moving tone; I am not capable of a 
© perfidious action: I will tell you 
© every thing; he deceived mel He 
c deceived you!* interrupted I, in my 
turn. * Ah, Miſs! why did you liſten 
s to him? Why did you love him? 
© Why did you encourage his paſſion ? 


© Your mamma was but juſt gone, and 


£ left you overwhelmed with grief; 
4 how, then, had you the courage to 
love? Beſides, you knew he was not 
© my brother: you had ſeen us toge- 


ther; he is amiable, and I am young; 


and was it difficult to imagine that 
we might love? What is your ex- 


„ cuſe? But, pray, tell me where you 


© have ſeen him? What methods did 
© you take to deprive me of his tender- 
© neſs? Never, ſure, had any man ſo 
© much as he: never will he find one 
© fo tender as me! He will regret his 
« forſaking me; but I ſhall be no more! 
He will remember how much I loved 


s him; he will lament my death: you attended to it, and could not .. 
ö | ; 2 
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will have the grief to ſee it; you will 


© reproach yourſelf with having be- 
© trayed me, and never enjoy any ſolid 
* bappineſs.'—* Have I betrayed you?” 
returned ſhe. * Ah, my dear Mari- 
* anne! is it poſſible I thould confeſs 
that I love him, if I had not been 
myſelf deceived? But itis I that muſt 
be the victim of his infidelity, En- 
deavour to calm your mind, ſo as to 
hear me for a moment. You have a 
ſon] too great to ſuffer you to be un- 
juſt; though you ſeem to be ſo: judge 
of me by my ſincerity. I had ne- 
ver ſeen him before my fainting at 
parting with my mamma. As ſoon 
as I returned to myſelf, the firſt ob- 
8 that ſtruck me was Valville on 
bis knee before me; he had my hand 
in his: I do not know whether you 
obſerved the looks he caſt upon me; 
but, weak as I was, I could not help 
taking notice of them. He is amia- 
ble; you acknowledge it yourſelf; 
and I thought ſo too: his eyes were 
fixed upon me till I entered the con- 
vent; and, unhappily, I could not 
help taking notice of it. FT knew not 
who he was; and what you told me 
of your hiſtory could give me no 
light into it. It is true, I ſometimes 
had him in my thoughts; but it was 
only as one that I imagined I ſhould 
never ſee more. I was told, ſome days 
after, that a perſon they did not 
name deſired to ſpeak to me from 
Mrs. De Valville. I was then with 

ou: I went down, and found it was 

e-that waited for me. I bluſhed at 
ſeeing him: he appeared embarraſſed; 
and his embarraſſment gave me ſome 
confuſion. He aſked, with a ſmile, 
if I knew him, and had not forgot 
that I had ever ſeen him: he told me 
that my fainting made him tremble, 
and that he was never ſo moved in 
his life as at the condition in which 
he had ſeen me; that it had been ever 
fince preſent before him; that his 
heart was ſtruck with it; and then 
begged my pardon for the freedom 
with which he explained himſelf on 
© that ſubjet,* 

Whilſt the was ſpeaking thus, ſhe 
did not perceive that her words went to 
my heart: ſhe heard neither my ſighs 
nor my groans; ſhe wept too much 
herſelf to give any attention to them; 
and, cruel as her recital was, my heart 


the-pangs it felt at every word ſhe ut- 
tered. * For my part, ſhe reſumed, 
I was ſo moved at his ditcourſe, that 
© I was unable to ſtop him. He did 
hot tell me, however, that he loved 
me; but I was very ſenſible that this 
was what he would intimate; and it 


have been unreaſonable to have been 
offended at. | 
% T held that lovely hand in mine,” 
© added he. Vou no ſooner opened 
« your eyes, but you ſaw me at your 
ce feet; and it was with the greateſt 
« difficulty I aroſe from thence : I muſt 
„ ſtill proſtrate myſelf before you, 
ce whenever I behold your charms. — 
© Oh! he caſts himſelf at your feet? 
cried I, * He proftrates himſelf before 
you, even whilſt I am dying! I am 
* then entirely baniſhed . from his 
© heart: he never ſaid any thing ſo ten- 
© der to me! —* I cannot recollect 
© what anſwer 1 made him, returned 
the: all that remember, is, that I 
concluded with telling him that I muſt 
© retire, and that I had ſuffered his con- 
verſation too long; when he excuſed 
bimſelf with ſuch an air of ſubmiſ- 
fion and reſpect as ſoon appeaſed me. 
I aroſe up, and was going to leave 
him; when. he turned his diſcourſe on 
my mamma, and of the great deſire 
rs. De Valville had to ſee me at 
her houſe. He mentioned, too, the 
Marchioneſs of Kilnaire, whom, he 
ſaid, we were both acquainted with 
and at this lady's houſe I have been 
three or four times ſince your: reco- 
very. He added, that he was to ſup 
that evening with one of her rela- 
tions. In fine, when I was going to 
leave him, Thad like to have forgot, 
© ſaid he, a letter which my mother 
« defired me to deliver to you. He 
© bluſhed at giving it me. I took it, 
nas I ſincerely thought it came from 
Mrs. De Valville; but he was no 
© ſooner gone, than I found it was his 
£ own. I opened it in my coming back 
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was faid in a manner which it would 
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to you, with an intention to let you 


* ſee it: however, I did not; and you 
© will fee the reaſon that hindered me.” 
She then drew the letter out of her 
pocket, gave it me open, and deſired 
me to read it. I took it with a trembling 
hand; and durſt not, at firſt, look upon 
thoſe characters which had before often 


filled me with delight: at laſt, how- 


ever, I caſt a look upon it, and wet it 
with my tears. He writes,” cried I; 
but it is not to me! it is no longer to 
* the unhappy Marianne!* I was fo 
penetrated with this refſection, it ſtuck 
ſo cloſe to my heart, that for a long 


time I breathed nothing but fighs, and 


was unable to begin to read it. It was 
pretty ſhort; and ran thus 


0 GINCE the day of your melan- 
" * choly accident, Miſs, I have not 
* been myſelf. I foreſaw that, in 
© coming here to-day, my reſpe& for 
you would hinder me from telling 
you what an impreſſion you have 
made upon my mind: but I have 
© foreſeen, too, that my timid and trou- 
© bled countenance would acquaint 
you with it, You have ſeen me trem- 
ble before you. I fear this letter will 
* offend you; but my heart will not 
© be bolder than it was when I was in 
6 2 preſence; it trembles ſtill. You. 
© have doubtleſs conceived an affection 
* for Miſs Marianne; and it is very 
© likely that, at your leaving the par. 
* lour, you will go and make her the 


« confidante of your ſurprize, and per- 


© haps of yaur indignation, on my ac- 
count: but I beg you would forbearz 
© you would wrong me in the opinion af 
my mother, from whom your friend 
« conceals nothing. I ſhall give you, 
© another time, a reaſon for my requeſt. 
© Dear Mits, my ſecret has eſcaped me: 
© I adore you. I had notdared to tell 
« youſo, if you had not knownit.* - 


+ 


I hall reſerve, Madam, the ſequel of 


this adventure, for the Eighth Part. 


END OF THE SEVENTH PAR. 
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- wt Could not fotheor Javgh: 
Fs, 91 dam, at your anger . 


p gainſt' my perfidious lo- 
ver. Chhuid any thing 
0006 be more diverting ? You 
deſire to know when you may expect 
the ſequel of my adventures; and fay 
ou wait for it with the utmoſt impa- 
nee. © Hut I muſt not mention a 
word more of Valville: you cannot 
r him. I fanch 
that, inſtead of the Hfe of your frie Fl 
U have inſenſtbly brought yourſelf to 
ie ve you were reading a romance; 
aud, this granted, there muſt be ſome 
reafon for the violence of your indig- 
tation. What! an unfaithful, ro- 
bo bero! Sure never Oy 
ch a prodigy! It is an eftabliſl 
role, that they a | 
Be true; and N is on this account only 
that we: intereſt ourſelves in their con- 
cerns: beſides, nothing is more eaſy 
than to. render them fo; it coſts no 
more pains; and fiction alone is at the 
Expence of the whole. But infidelity 
is uncommon no where but in this vi- 
ſionary, romantick world. I am here 
repreſenting things as they really are; 
2s the inſtability of all human things 
render them; and not the adventures of 
the brain, which may be framed as we 
2 not a fictitious heart, but the 
rt of a man, a Frenchman, and 
one that now really exiſts; a contem- 
porary of the lovers of the preſent 
* This, Madam, I ſay, is the ſum 
his character: he had only theſe 
three trifling difficulties to overcome 
towards being as conſtant as your moſt 
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renowned heroes; and pray, do not loſe 
fizht of this. would Have you look 
upon him with the eye of an wncen- 
cerned ſpectator. We have allief us 
ſome faults mingled with” ur perfec- 
ions; and no man is entirely exempt 
from them. You, at firſt, thought 
im charming,” and now think him 
. hateſul; but you will ſoon con- 
eive a more favourable opinion of 
RR es a daoedodebandbed 
Valville, who, the firſt moment he 
ſaw me, loved me with a-tenderneſs as 
Hvely as it was ſudden; a' paſſion com - 
monly of a ſhort duration; 'and much 
like thoſe early fruits which are fre- 
quently blaſted before they arrive to 
maturity; Valville, T fay, notwith- 
ſtanding his volatile difpoſition, was, 
even then, a very honeſt man, but 
was born with a mind extremely ſu- 
ſceptible of ſoft imprefſions : he meets 
with a dying beauty who touches him, 
and ſnatches me from bis heart; but 
he has not left me for ever; he is only 
cloyed with the pleaſure of loving me, 
becauſe he at firſt enjoyed it too gree- 
ly. But his taſte wiltretory to him; 
he rambles only to recover himſelf: he 
'bunts after a new beauty; and I, in 
my turn, ſhall become one more charm - 
ing to him than ever. He will fee me 
in a ſituation that will melt his heart: 
my grief, and the tender diſpoſitions of 
my mind, will entirely alter me, and 
give. me graces hitherto unknown to 
him. You ſee, Madam, I make a 
jeſt of it now; though I wonder how TI 
could then bear up under it. et us 
now proceed; and enter upon this 
moving part of my adventures. 


We 


— 
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We are nn letter; 


which I read over, notwithſtanding the 
ſighs and tears which almoſt ſuffocated 
me; while Miſs Varthon, with her eyes 
fixed on the floor, was weeping too, and 
ſeemed in a profound reverie. As for 
me, I ſat almoſt ſenſeleſs, with my head 
leaning on the back of my chair: at 
laſt I lifted it up, and began again to 
look over the letter. Ah, Valville!“ 
cried I, © I have nothing now to do but 
* todie!' And then, caſting my eyes 
upon Miſs Varthon—* Do not afflict 
« yourſelf, Miſs,” faid Iz you will 
£ ſoon be both at liberty to love each 
other: I ſhall not live long; this will 
© be the laſt of all my misfortunes!” _ 
At this diſcourſe, the young lady, 
farting ſuddenly from her penſi ve and 
thoughtful poſture, addreſſed ine with 
a firm and reſolute air Why do you 
© relulve to die?” ſaid ſhe; © for whom 
do you afflit yourſelf? Is this a man 
© worthy of your grief? worthy of 
your tears? Is this the man you pro- 
feſſed to love? Is he what you thought 
him? Would you have conſidered 
him as worthy your eſteem, had you 
known him? Would you then have 
given him your heart, or have ac- 
cepted of his? It is true, you once 
thought him amiable; and imagined 
he had a mind that deſerved your eſ- 
teem: and I thought ſo too; but we 
were both deceived. He wants thoſe 
virtues which are neceſſary to conſti- 
tute the character of a gentleman ; 
his behaviour renders him deſpicable. 
He loves you; he is going to marry 
you; you fall ſick, and he is told 
your life is in danger: he then for- 
gets you, and takes that opportunity 


he had only ſeen for a moment, and 
who had hardly faid two words to 
him. Ahl what love was that he had 
for you? What name can be given 
to that he has for me? From whence 
can proceed the fanty of indulging a 
new. paſſion in ſuch circumſtances as 
theſe? Alas! it was only becauſe he 
thought he ſaw me dying: the fight 
moved his little, weak, unſteady mind, 
©, which, is the ſport of every new and 
*.fingular object. If he had ſeen me 
in perfect health, he would have taken 
no notice of me: my fainting was the 
5s vavſc'of, his infideliry; and, perhaps, 
* even your whoare fo lovely, fo capa- 
ble of inſpiring: that pallion, 
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to declare that he loves me; me whom 


© owed your, conqueſt, by which you 
were able to fix him a few months, 
to your misfortunes, and your fall at 


great deal of noticeof you at church; 
but that was only becauſe you were 
charming; and his admiration, it is 
likely, would not have proceeded to 
love, without the aſſiſtance of your 
ſituation and your fall.“ However, 
he loved mel” cried I, interrupting 

her; * he loved me! and you hav 
* taken him from me: and perhaps I 
had nobody in the world to fear but 
© you.'—* Pray let me make an end,“ 
continued ſhe; . * I have not done yet. 
* I have confeſſed that he was agree- 
able to me; but do not imagine that 
J have let him know it; for he has 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion; nor is he wor- 
thy of being acquainted with it; and, 
prejudiced as you are, doubtleſs, now 
againſt me, I beg you would keep it 
ſecret 5 if not out of friendſhip, at 
leaſt out of generoſity. A young 
lady of your — diſpoſition, 
need not a particular affection for peo- 
ple to make you uſe them kindly, 
when there is no juſt-reaſon for be- 
ing diſpleaſed with them. Farewel, 
Mariaane!” added the, riſing; *. I 
leave you Valville's letter; m | 
uſe x it you pleaſe; ſhew it to? 
De Valville; ſhew it to her fon; 
have my conſent to it; I cannot 
blamed for what he has the aſſurance 
to write to me; andif you ſhould de- 
fire me to confront him, and make 
him publickly bluſh for his conduct, 
Jam ſo incenſed againſt him, and ſo 
much deſpiſe his ridiculous love, that 
I ſhall make no ſcruple of it; and 
ſhall readily join with you in your 
reſentment, However, I have taken 
a reſolution never to fee him more, 
without you require it of me. I will 
forget that I have ever ſeen him; and 
if I meet him, I will not ſeem to 
know him; for flying from him would 
be doing him too much honour, You, 
I believe, are neither. ambitious nor 
ſelfiſh; and, if you are only affec- 
tionate and reaſonable, you will loſe 

nothing, As Valville is unworth 
of your tenderneſs, you ought not to 
< regret the loſs of his. . You muſt con- 
« ſider yourſelf as if you never had a 
© loyer; for to have a general one, is 
© to have none at all; yeſterday he was 
yours 3 to-day he is mine, if I muſt 
F believe 
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believe him; and to-morrow he will 
de another's; and yet will till have 
vo ſitcere, paſſion! for any body. 
© Leavehim, then, at large; and'referve 
4 Four heart, as T ſhall mine, for oue 
© -who will give you his in return“. 
Here ſhe came to me, and gave me 
2 friendly embrace, which I received 
without the leaſt emotion; I only 
looked earneftly at her, and let my eyes 
wander over her. She took one of my 
Hands, and preſſed it between hers; 
whilſt J let her do as ſhe pleaſed, with- 
out being able to make any reply, or 
to return her careſſes. I did not know 
whether I ſhould love or hate her; treat 
Her as a rival or a friend; though, me- 
thought, I had fome ſentiments of gra- 
titude in my ſoul for thoſe marks of 


fxiendſhip I received from her, as well 


as for the reſolution ſhe had taken to 
fee Valville no more. I heard her figh 
as the left me. I ſhall not fee you 
© again till to- morrow, ſaid ſhe; and 
# Thope I ſhall find you then more fe- 
rene, and more ſenſible of my friend- 
„ ſhip." To all this I could ſtill make 
her no reply; and only followed her with 
my eyes ell ſhe was gone. 

IQ was then left alone, leaning back 
in the chair; where I remained about 


half an hour, with my thoughts fo diſ- 


turbed and confuſed, that I ſeemed al- 
moſt fupified. The nun I have already 
mentioned as peculiarly deſerving the 
character of my friend, at laſt entered, 
and ſarprized me in this difordered 
fate of mind. Though I ſaw her, I 
id not ſtir; and, I believe, I ſhould 
have kept myſelf in the ſame ſituation, 
if even the whole body of nuns and 
boarders had entered too. There are 
afflictions ſo violent as to make us for- 
t ourfelves, in which the ſoul has not 
the difcretion to make a ſecret of the 
fate it is in; it is not at all embarrafſed 
at being made a ſpeRacle of to others; 
it entirely forgets itſelf: and this was 
exactly my caſe, The nun, aſtoniſhed 
at my not moving to fa lute her, at my 
glence, and my wild and ſtupid look, 
came towards'me in a kind of fright. 
My dear, what is the matter? What 
© kils you? eried the. * Are you ill?“ 
Not returned I; and then was 
Hlent.” But what is the matter, then? 
Von lock pale, dejected; and I think 
vou ate crying too: have you re- 
e ceived any ill news?” — Les,“ re- 
turned I; and then ſlopped again. She 


* 


knew not what to think of my mono- 
ſyllables, and the faint manner in which 

pronounced them. At laſt, ſhe per- 
ceived the letter, which I was till 
holding with a weak and trembling 
hand, and which was wet with my 
tears. * Is this, my dear, the cauſe of 
«© your affliftion?* added ſhe, taking 
hold of it. Will you permit me to 
read it?* —*© Ves, cried IJ. Pray, 
© who does it come from ?* ſhe rejoin- 
ed. Alas! come from" I could 
ſay no more; my grief ſtopped my 
voice. She ſeemed extremely moved; 
and I obſerved ſhe wiped her eyes, and 
then read the letter. Come, Miſs,” 
ſaid ſhe, * this lets me into the whole 
matter. You are full of conſterna- 
© tion, and give way to your grief: I 
© fympathize with you in your afflic- 
* tion, You are young, and want ex- 
« perience : you are born with a noble 
© foul; with a heart fincere, and void 


of artifice; and this is a reaſon why 


© you are more penetrated with a mis- 
fortune of this kind. Yes, Miſs, 
© ſigh, complain, and indulge your 
© grief. F am not a ſtranger to the 
0 — you are now in; I have ex- 
© perienced it, and was as much af- 
« flited as you: but à friend, nearly 
of the age I am now of, ſurprized me 
in the condition I now ſee you in, 
© and endeavoured to conſole, me: ſhe 
© talked reaſon ; I liſtened to her, and 
cat laſt received comfort.. She com- 
* forted you, Madam!ꝰ cried I, lifting 
up my eyes to Heaven. She com- 


* forted you, did you fay?* —* Ves,“ 


returned ſhe: * you do not conceive 
* it poſſible; and I then thought fo 


© too. *+#1 


Loet us ſee,” ſaid m friend, **for 
© what it is you thus give yourſelf up 


to defpair : it is for one of the mot 

% frequent occurrences of life; and 
« which is hardly of any conſequence 
„ to you. You love a man who re- 
** turned your affection, and now leavgs 


«© you for another; and you call this 


«© a very great misfortune: but art 
«« you ſure it deſerves that name? and 
< may it not be * the contrary ? 
«© How can you tell but his infidelit 
«© may be an advantage to you? an 
% that you would repent your havin 
« married him? that his jealouſy, hi 
% ill humour, his debauchery, and 4 


_ «© thouſand other effential favlts which 


4 he may have unknown to you, might 
© make 


POE POO I RE ONT ICS 3 


© make you, groan out a tedious, un- 
4% happy life? You only look upon the 

reſent mament: caſt your views a 
File farther, and conſider that his 
infidelity may be a bleſſing from 


2. 8 2 


«© Heaven. That over-ruling Provi- 


«© dence which preſides over all things, 
« js condufed by unerring. wiſdom ; 
« and the Father of mankind knows 
«© what will promote our happineſs 
tc better than we do: his love infinitely 
« exceeds that we have for ourſelves. 
«© You are now Jamenting an imagi- 
*© nary misfortune,” which in a little. 
« time will, perhaps, be the ſubject of 
« your joy: take courage, then; if he 
« 1s not deſtined for your huſband, 
% you will be a gainer by loſing him; 
« ag I myſelf have been in being aban- 
% Joned by one who was dear to me, 
« and who forſook me for another 
« who is miſerable in that condition in 
& which I once wiſhed myſelf, and, 
« which I fooliſhly imagined would 
«© make me compleatl happy: Vou 

love him, you will ſay; and, as you 
« have no fortune, his wealth would 
„ became yours: but could nothing 
ve but his infidelity deprive you of it? 
% Was he ſecure from every illneſs, 
« might he not die before your mar- 


« riage? and would not every thing 


then be loſt? Would there be no re- 
„ ſource left for you? and does bis 


«© ynfaithfulneſs deprive you now of 
4% the comforts you would then have 
«« enjoyed? Though vou love him 


4 now, do you think you ſhall, never 
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« be able to love any but him? Are 
« there none ſo rich, none ſo amiable, 


«ax; he? To what purpoſe, then, is 
« your uneaſineſs? You are young, and 
have bur juſt entered upon life; vo 


o 
0 


are bleſſed with a happy genius, an 


amiable ſoul, and a fine perſon; you 


« have a variety of pleaſing proſpetts 


* is what my friend told me,” added 
the nun, in the firſt ee of my 


« grief: and IL Will tell you t 
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greater weight with you, to whom 
© they, are more applicable than they 
© were to me. My friend ſpoke to me 
* of my perfections; but you have more 
* of them. I do not tell you this to 
© flatter you: I was agreeable enough, 
© but had not your charms. As to: 
* the qualities of your mind, you have 
received proofs of the impreſſion they 
make upon every body: you know. 
© the eſteem and tenderneſs, Mrs, De 
* Valville has for you; and I know not 
© one ſenſible in our. houſe that 
* 1s not prejudiced -in your favours: 
Mrs. Dorſin, who is fo. good a judge 
aof true merit, is ready to be anpther. 
Mrs. De Valville to you: ydù de- 
© light every body at her houſe; and 
* wherever you appear it is the ſame. 
* I do not pretend to make any account 
* of my own judgment; yet, though I. 
© am N difficult, and not eaſily 
* pleaſed, I was ſtruck with your pre- 
* ſence, and inſtantly became ambit:oug. 
* of being your friend. Who cauld be, 
© otherwiſe? Then, what is it to you 
© to be deprived of & lover who diſho... 
* nours himſelf in leaving you; and: 
6 
« 
o 
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who is not, in my opinion, the moſt 


conſiderable of all the matches that 
will be offered you? Therefore com- 
poſe your mind, Marianne; make 
yourſelf perfectly eaſy; it daes not 
require any great effort of reaſon to 
be ſo; for the leaſt degree of ſpirit, 
joined to what: I have told you, is; 
more than ſufficient. to give you that 
tranquillity you ſtand in need of.? 
I then looked at her in a manner that 
ſhewed I was half vanguiſhed, by her 
reaſons, and half ſoftened with a grate- 


ful ſenſe of the pains ſhe taak;.to.calm,, _ 


my troubled mind; and gave her my 
hand, with an air of friendſhip and af- 
fection, which ſeemed to ſays How . 
ſoothing is the confidence of a friend 1. 
* How ſweet the ſatis faction of being x 


in ſuch hands as yours!“ I found my 


affli&tion began, 10 abate; for awe Ace » 
very near N comftart, when we 
take an affection or thoſe who 901 C 

lady 4 


aſſuage our. grief. This, ohliging 


ſtaid abqut an bour longer With me, 
inſinvating the moſt ple zung things 
which, ſhe 23g the art to make me think. , 
; extremely ud) h 


udzcious : and thoughggine + 
1. I Oe crib 7 a 
in grger te gain my attenuap, that they. 
ſhould be ſer off 1 TY that affcQionats 0 
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with which the uttered them. 

_ * At laſt, the bell rung to call her to 
ſupper: as for me, I had my proviſions 
ral brought me into my room. Well,” 


ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, I am glad I do not 


leave you ſo inconſiderate and void 
© of reflection as I found you: you 


are now become reaſonable; you 


© know yourſelf, and will do yourſelf 


juſtice. Betieve me, you were much 


© to blame to give way to ſuch exceſ- 
« five, ſuch immoderate, grief and de- 


© je&tion of ſpirit. I cannot eaſily par- 
..- © don it; and ſhall take the liberty to 


©'chide you for it this great while. I 
could not help ſmiling at this friendly 
raillery, which diſpoſed me to think 
that I had really exaggerated my mis- 
fortunes. © Sure my friend would not 
take this method to comfort me,” 
thought I, if my affliftion was fo very 
c ſerious as I have imagined it!” 

"She had no ſooner left me, than one 
of the Jay: ſiſters brought me my ſup- 
per,-and began to ſet ſome things to 
rights in my room. This woman was 
naturally of à gay diſpoſition. * Come, 
come, ſaid ſhe, © you are almoſt as 
©freſh as a roſe already; you have 
quite recovered your illneſs, and there 


iz not the leaſt appearance of it left: 


vill not you take a little walk in the 
garden after ſupper?*—* No,” replied 
I; * I feel myſelf fatigued, and defign 
to go to bed as ſoon as J have eat a 
© little.“ Well, well, returned ſhe, 
call in good time: ſleeping will do you 
© as much good as walking.“ On this 
ſhe left me. | - 
"You will eafily judge that I made 
bot a very light ſupper; for, though 
friend the nun bad recovered my 
ſpirits, and taught me to moderate my 
uneaſineſs, yet I continued Rill in a 
very deep melancholy: Irevolved in m 
mind all ſhe Rad told me. She had ſaid 


I bad but juſt begun to live—* You 
© are in the right, faid I to myſelf; 


© my fate. is not yet decided; and I 
© ought to prepare myſe}f for many 
© vther events. Others will love me; 
© he will ſee it; and they will teach 
© him to revive his eſteem. A man 
© who is inconſtant, thinks he leaves 
« the injured lady ſolitary; but, when 
© he ſees his place filled up by another, 
© he begins to think himſelf miſtaken, 


and looks upon it as an accident he 
could not have foreſeen 7 he can hard. 


%.4 
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© haps, have as many admirers as 
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tone, and that look of benevolence, 


© ly believe it is her that he diſcarded; 
and ſeems ſurprized to find ſhe has 
* ſtill ſo many charms,” New thoughts 
ſucceeded to theſe. * Is he not the moſt 
© amiable, the moſt tender, of mankind ? 
And muſt I loſe him? Shall I ever 
find one like him? Ah, Mr. De Val- 
© ville! the charms of Miſs Varthon 
will not juſtify you; and Hd wa 

" 
Upon this, wept; and went to-bed. A- 
mongſt the various thoughts which re- 
vol ved in my mind, there was one which 
I at laſt fixed upon. 5 Why ſhould 1,” 
ſaid T to myſelf, © who have virtue and 
© ſenſe, who have a character and ſenti- 
© ments which render me generally eſ- 
© teemed, with all the charms of youth, 
have the weakneſs to deſtroy myſelf 
© with a grief which, perhaps, will be 
thought intereſted, and which will 
only ſerve to ſwell the vanity of a 
© man who treats me ſo unworthily ?* 
This laſt reflection rouzed up mv cou- 
rage; it hadſomething noble in it, that in- 
ſpired me with refolutions that rendered 
me more calm and tranquil. I laid a 
ſcheme for my behaviour to Valville; 


and fixed upon what method I ſhould 


make uſe of to diſcover his infidelity to 
his mother: in a word, I propoſed to 


act with a ſpirit, a modeſty, a decency, 


worthy of that Marianne who had been 
ſo highly eſteemed, In fine, to behave 
with a conduct which, in my opinion, 
would be more proper to make Val- 
ville regret his forſaking me, if he had 
any generoſity left, than all the tears I 
could ſhed; which often only ſerve to 
degrade us even in the opinjon of the 
lover we lament, and at leaſt ſpread an 
air of diſgrace over our charms, Thus 
enthuſiaſtically enchanted with my little 
generous plan, I inſenſibly ſunk to reſt, 
and did not awake till late the next 
morning; but then I awoke only to re- 
new my ſighs. 
However induſtriouſly we endeavour 
to encourage ourſelves in a ſituation like 
mine, we ar- continually liable to re- 


lapſes, and that little repoſe we procure 


is too uncertain to be of long continu- 
ance : the ſoul only enjoys itſelf for a 
moment, and is ſeuſible that it's tran- 
quillity depends upon a flight of ima- 
gi nation, which it would 2 lingly pre- 
ſerve; but it conſtrains it too much; it 
is forced to retract itſelf into that con 
dition which is moſt natural to jt, that 
is, a ſtate of agitation, This was my 

. - Cate, 
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caſe. T not only thought that Valville 
was unfaithful, but that his mother 
would no longer be mine; and that I 
ſhould never poſſeſs that apartment ſhe 
had ſhewn me at her houſe, which was 
ſo near to her's. She had promiſed me 
this in the tendereſt manner: how de- 
lightful would have been my ſituation! 
J had. anticipated my happineſs by re- 
flecting upon it before-hand, and had 
comiſed myſelf many ſweet and pleaſ- 
ing interviews with her; but all my 
hopes were vaniſhed, and the happineſs 
I had depended on diſappeared : how 
heavy, how ſevere, was this diſappoint- 
ment! Valville no longer intended this 
ſhould ever come to pats, This was an 
article I did not think of the evening 
before. What would become of my 
mamma's picture which I had begged 
of her, and which ſhe had afſured me 
ſhould be hung in my chamber, where 
it was placed perhaps already; bur, 
alas! to no purpoſe, ſince it was not for 
me. How numerous were my griefs! 
how ſwifr did they flow in upon me! 
Though Iexpected Mrs. De Valville 
would come that day, I did not hope to 
ſee her till the afternoon ; but ſhe was 
there in the morning, My friend the 
nun, who had paid me a vilit ſoon after 
I was dreſſed, and whoſe converſation 
had again comforted me, had ſcarcely 
left the room, when I ſaw Miſs Var- 
thon enter: ſhe appeared caſt down, 
but leſs melancholy than the evening 
before, I gave her a reception which was 
neither cold nor very affectionate; I re- 
ceived her with a languiſhing look; and 
notwithſtanding her friendly behavi- 
our, and all ſhe had told me, I felt 
ſome pain at ſeeing her: but, whether 
ſhe perceived it or no, the ſeemed not to 
take any notice of it. © I think I ought 
© to acquaint you with one thing,” ſaid 
ſhe, with an open countenance, in which 
there appeared a viſible concern; © and 
© that is, that I have been with Mr. 
© De Valville.” She ſtopped here as if 
aſhamed of what the had told me. This 
ſurprizing beginning made me figh. © I 


< readily believe it! replied I, filled with 


the utmoſt conſternation. ' But pray, 
do not condemn me without hearing 
© me," rejoined ſhe immediately. 

© have allured you that I would never 
© ſee him more, and that was my in- 


© tention; but I had not the leaſt ſu- 


© ſpicion that it was he who waited for 
me in the parlour.” (And this, in- 


« [ 


5 
deed, was true, as I heard ſince.) © I 


* was told that one defired to ſpeak 
© with me from Mrs. De Valville,' con- 


tinued ſhe; and you are ſenſible that 
c 


my appearance could not be diſpenſed 
with: it would have been very rude 
and unkind to have refuſed going to 
her without a ſuſſicient excuſe; ſo 
that I was obliged to ſhew myſelf, 
though I did it with reJuQance, and 
not tiil after ſome heſitation; and the 
uneaſineſs of my mind ſeemed to pre- 
ſage what was going to happen. 
Judge of my ſurprize, when I found 
Mr. De Valville in the parlour.'— 
© You then retired, did not you?” re- 
turned I with a weak and trembling 
voice, I had undoubtedly done fo, 
returned ſhe, bluſhing; * but I had no 
* ſooner ſeen him than I could not re- 
© fiſt a natural impulſe of indignation 
* which ſeized me. Would not you 
© have done fo?*—* No, ſaid I; * you 
would have ſhewn a greater reſent- 
ment 1n retiring.'—-* May be ſo, re- 
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turned the; but put yourſelf in my 


place, with the opinion I had of him.“ 
The words I had,“ made me tremble; 
it ſeemed an ill omen of what was fol- 
lowing. “ You are very bold, Sir,“ 
ſaid I to him, „ to come here to ſur- 
prize me," continued ſhe, * after the 
„letter you wrote to me, which you 
could not have made me take with- 
% out deceiving me: are you come now 
& for an anſwer to it? If fo, you ſhall 
«© not wait long for it: I afſure you, 
„Sir, both your viſits and your letters 
« offend me extremely. The little ſer- 
vice you have done me does not en- 
«« title you to diſpenſe with the regard 
“ you owed me, eſpecially as you are 
« under engagements to a young lady, 
© whom you cannot forſake without _ 
te being guilty of a baſe perfidioufneſs. 
It is the, Sir, you ought to viſit here; 
% and not me; who am not born to be 
ce the object of ſuch an injurious, ſuch 
« a ſhameful intrigue!” This I was' 
* willing to ſay before J left him, add- 
ed the; and was going to the door in 
© order to leave him, without conde- 
* ſcending to hear what he had to ſay, 
* when I heard him cry out-“ Oh, 
«« Miſs! you throw me into deſpair!” 
© and this was uttered with ſuch a loud 
and mournful voice, that J thought 


crying out a ſecond time, and alarm 


c 
© myſclf abliged to ſtop, to prevent his 
4 
6 


ing the houſe, which would: have in- 
Z 2 * troduced ' 


: troduced a very diſagreeable ſcene.'— 
© No, no!' ſaid I, he would not have 
© behaved fo extravagantly; that pre- 
© caution was entirely unneceſſary.— 
I beg your pardon, returned ſhe, a 
little confuſed; *© the ſervants, or any 
© in the court, might have come at the 
© noiſe, and have put me out of coun- 
© tenance; ſo it was wiſer to ſtay a little, 
'© for I did not think he would detain 
* me long. Well, Sir, what do you 
„ want with me?" ſaid I, in the ſame 
© haughty tone; “ do not defire to 
« hear any thing that you can inform 
„ me of.” — Alas, Madam! I pro- 
| © teſt I have but one word to ſay to 
« you; pray return, replied he with 
t a bewildered look, and ſo much emo- 
© tion, that it was impoſſible for me 
© to. proceed. Well, Sir,” ſaid I, 
going back to him, what would 
« you lay? — I came to tell you,” re- 
© turned he, that my mother will be 
t, here between eleven and twelve; and 
« defigns to take you and Marianne 
% home with her to dinner: ſhe did not 
c defife me to tell you of it, but I 
4 thought you A permit me to let 
, you know it before - hand. ( You 


© need not have given yourſelf that 


- & trouble, Sir,“ (ajd I: Mrs. De 
% Valville does me a great deal of ho- 
* pour; and I ſhall conſider how I 
«© gught to behave. Is that all?“ — 
Why did you aſk if that was all?“ 


aid I: would you never have done? 


© would you liſten to him for ever? 
Dear Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, © how you miſ- 
© take me; it is quite the reverſe: ** is 
« that all,“ ſignified only that he tired 
* © my patience; I only ſaid fo to get a 
© pretence to leave him, for I was all the 
© while afraid of his diſordered looks; 
© for one does not know what todo with 
4 perſons that are ſo little maſters of 
9 themfelves._ Then, aſſuring me that 
© he would ſoon have done, he began a 
.-< difcourſe which I was obliged to hear 
from the beginning to the end. It was 
< vindication of himſelf with regard 
to you, occaſioned by my having men- 


© tioned his perfidiouſnels. You may 


judge that his arguments could not 
© pertuade me to believe him as excuſe- 


able as he thinks himſelf to be; but 
„ Pmult confeſs, that I do not find him 
£ quite ſo culpable as I before thought 


out, lifting vp my head, leſt my looks 


ſhould charge her with bypocriſy) * is 


0 
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© he not quite ſo culpable? Do you ſa) 

© ſo, who deſpiſed hin ſo — b 
* day?'—" It is true, indeed,” returned 
ſhe, © I did deſpiſe him; and thought 
© him the baſeſt and moſt unworthy of 
© all mankind: nor do I now provend 


© to ſay that he is not at all to blame; 
* Tonly think he is leſs fo than I at 
© firſt imagined. My friendſhip indu- 


© ces me to tell you this, in order to 


* diminiſh your affliction, by rendering 
his behaviour leſs ſhocking to you. 
You have looked upon him as a fickle 
and perfidious perſon, who ſuddenly 
changes without knowing why: but 
he is very far from it; it 18 ſometime 
ſince he endeavoured to remove his 
paſſion, - with which he reproached 
himſelf. This he told me almoſt with 
tears in his eyes; it was even before 
your illneſs; he thought to conquer 
it by loving another; he only wanted 
an object: he ſaw me; I did not diſ- 
pleaſe him; he felt a ſlight preference, 

which he could not help giving me 
over the reſt, and ſeize& the opportu- 
rity of making himſelf happy. That 
is all. Oh, Miſs!* ſaid I, * is 
this the comfort you would have me 
© liſten -to? Is this the conſolation 

© you bring me?“ Indeed, Miſs, I 
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thought it would be one, ' returned 


ſhe: is it not more agreeable to you 
to think that it is not out of incon- 
* ftancy or want of love that he leaves 
© you, but that he is forced to do it 
with reluctance, and only from mo- 
tives which appear to him to be rea- 
ſonable; and which, if am not de- 
ceived, you will think ſo too, if you 
will permit me to repeat them to you, 
in order to take away the ill opinion 
you have entertained of him? Let us 
ſee now: you have related your hiſ- 
tory to me, my dear Marianne; but 
there are a great many articles that 
you have but juſt touched upon, yet 
are extremely important, and. may 
have been prejudicial to you. Val- 
ville, who loved you, did not atten d 
to them while they were concealed; 
and he was much in the right, But 
your ſtory has been blazed, abroad, 
and thoſe li 

to every body : there are few like him 
or his mother; perſons of generous 
ſentiments are very ſcarce, The linen- 
draper, with whom you lived as a 
© ſhop-maid; the 5 who went 
to petition the aſſiſtance ang. 
5 * 


ttle particulars are known 


- 
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De Yalyille's relations; the canyent 
'* where you went to beg to be received 
out of charity; the adventure of the 
© linen-draper, who knew you again at 
« p lady's called Mrs. De Fare; your 
being taken from thence; your ap- 
£ pearingat the prime-minilter's before 
0 large a company; the inſignificant 
* young fellow that was deligned to 

„ diſplace Valville; and a hundred 
other things; which, though they 
turned out, indeed, toyour adyantage, 
and prove that none was ever more 
amiable and engaging; yet are very 
mortifying, and degrade you, though 
very unjuſtly. All theſe things, I 
ſay, have been repreſented to Valville, 
who has given mean account of them. 
You cannot imagine all that has been 
ſaid to him on this ſubject, or how 
much they condemn his mother, and 
teaze him about his deſign of marry 
ing you. His friends break off their 
acquaintance with him; his relations 
will ſee him no more, unleſs he will 
lay aſide his project; and there are 
none even of the indifferent and un- 
concerned that do not laugh and jeer 
at him: in ſine, he muſt beat the moſt 
mortifying things, and go through 
endleſs inſults. I cannot repeat half 
of what they ſay to him. Whai! 
« a girl that has nothing!“ ſay they; 
© a girl that does not know who ſhe 
« is How can. you have the face, Sir, 
«« to ſhew her to the world ?''—**, She 
«© has virtue,” gut are there no la- 
dies of. quality who have it too? Can 
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« but what can ſhe do better? Is that 
1% a loye to be. boaſted of? Can you be 
4 ſure, that ſhe would have had. any 
« eſteem for you, if ſhe had been your 
£5 equal? How do. you know but. her 
4. neceſſities may induce her to dillem - 
% ble that paſſion, to draw you in, and 
1 keep you to herſelf? All theſe ideas, 
6% Sir, will one day come into your 
mind ;“ they add, with. equal malice 
and ſtupidity; and you will then 
te be ſenſible of the indignity you are, 

«« now offering yourſelf; and be at leaſt 
„ obliged to _ your country, and 
1 go and hide yourſelf with your wife, 
4 to avoid the ſcorn you will bring up- 
«« on, yourſelf; but, wherever you go, 
4 do not hope to avoid the mis fortune 


of hating her, and curſing the day 


hen firſt you boca her. 
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nobody pleaſe you but your amiable | 
«© orphan? She loves you, you will ſay; 
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Here I could contaĩa myſelf no longer; 
J bad been filent hilt the repeated to 
me all theſe mortifying, theſe hum- 
bling expreſſions; I had endured a re- 
cital of my miſeries: and of what ſer- 
vice could it have been to me to have 
vindicated myſelf, or to have given a looſe 
to my complaints? It could not be 
doubted hut ſhe was ready to follow her 
inclinations; I ſaw that Valville had 
ſufficiently juſtißed himſelf in her opi- 
nion, that he had gained her over, and 
that the only ſought to clear him in 
mine, that I might diſpenſe with her 
promiſe of deſpiſing him. This I faw 
very plainly; and my reproaches would 
have been of no ſignification at all. 
But haw cruel, how extremely barba- 
rous was it tu mention that hatred which 
they predicted Valville would have for 
me! How levere the reflection, that he 
wovld curſe the day of our acquaint- 
ance! This pierced my heart, and tried 
my patience to the utmoſt. * Oh! this 
is too much, Miſs! It is too much“ 
cried IJ. He deteſt me! he curſe the 
« timewhewhe firſt ſaa mel The thought 
© 18 quite inſupportable! Have you the 
© courage to threaten. me with it? to 
© come and entertain me with ſuch - 
© frightful ideas? Is this your boaſted 
* friendſhip? Is this the method you 
take to diſſipate my uneaſineſs? Can 
you believe. I do not underſtand you, 
and ſea into the bottom of your heart? 
Is it like a friend, to uſe me im this 
manner? Cannot you love him with. 
out taking away my life? You. will 
have it that he is innocent; and would 
convance me of it. Well, Miſs, I 
will confeſs. that he is ſo; give him 
again your eſteem. lle is in the 
right; he, ought to bluſh, at having 
loved me. I grant that our marria 
would cover him with all the reproac 
* you have enumerated, Yes, I. am 
nothing; the meaneſt creature upon 
earth is. above me. have ſubſiſted hi · 
therto only upon charity a they know” 
* it, and reproaęh me with it. Lam ſof- 

3 ficiently convinced that Valyilleought 
c 
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to abandon me, and that he may. do 
it without. an. impeachment of his 
honeſty. But fox you to threaten me 


with his hatred and his curſes; me, 


6 

©. who am dyingy.it 18 too.,mychs 1 
* cannot bear itz and. God will reve 

* yqug.inhumangty.to ne! You might 
*. baye.juitified..Valvillez and have. in- 


* Not 


linyated. that his 


We 


© not at all blameable, without coming 
© to cruſh me under theſe barbarous 
© preſages. It may be you, perhaps, 


| © that he will hate; it will perhaps be 


« yourſelf, and not me, Miſs: take 


© Tare,” * 


This reproach perfectly ſtunned her: 
ſhe did not expect that I ſhould fo rea- 
dily fiad out her artifice; and I faw her 
bluſh and turn pale ſucceſſively. * You 
put a very ill conſtruction upon my 
intentions,“ returned fhe, with a 
troubled air. What wild tranſports! 
I cruſh you! I pierce your heart! and 
© God will revenge my inhumanity ! 


How very ſtrange is all this! Why 


© ſhould he puniſh me, Miſs? Have I 
© any ſhare in your misfortunes? Am 


"us 


fpire this gentleman with? Is it my 
frult if they ſtrike him? Is it any 
wonder that they make an impreſſion 
upon him? However, I muſt ſay 
again, there is Jeſs infidelity than 
weakneſs in his change; and it is im- 
poſfible to judge otherwiſe. Thoſe 
who talk to him thus are more to 
blame than he: he is not perfidious, 
but only ill adviſed. I thought I 
ſhould pleaſe you in telling you this, 
and that was all the artifice I have 
made uſe of. T wiſh he had reſiſted 
all that has been ſaid to him, he would 
then have been more worthy of praiſe; 
but I cannot think that either you or 
I have a right to deſpiſe him for it. 
Every body will excu:e his fault; nor 
will it make him ſink in the eſteem of 
any one. This is my opinion; and, 
if you are equitable, it muſt be yours 
too: your own peace and tranquillity 
require it. I ſhould be more eaſy 
if this converſation was dropped,“ 
ſaid I, weeping. * As you pleaſe, re- 
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turned the, I will ſay no more: 
and, I aſſure you, I ſhall never re- 


© ſymeit. Fare you well, Miſs, add- 
ed the, retiring. I made no reply, 
only bowed my head, and let her go. 

You will, perhaps, be apt to ima- 
gine, Madam, that I am now going fo 
abandon myſelf to a greater exceſs of 
grief than ever: at leaſt, you mult ſee 
that I have a new acquiſition of pain- 
ful; uneaſy circumſtances. Falſe as 


Valville was, 1 could not abſoJutely/ entered, A curtain drawn before the 
- grate hid from me ſtill the perſon I was 
going to ſee; but, prepoſſeſſed with the 


ſay, before this diſcourſe, that I had 
rival: it is true, he loved Miſs 2 
thon; but yet ſne did not ſeem to be at 


all the leſs my friend; ſhe deſpiſed him, 


I reſponſible for the ideas people in- 


— 
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and perſuaded me to do fo too; this 
was far from acting like a true rival; 
but now ſhe was a moſt compleat one. 
They mutually loved each other; and 
herdiſcourſe told me what an impreſſion 
he had made on her heart; and that ſhe 
had taken a reſolution to cheriſh her 
growing paſſion. Muſt not this, ac- 
cording to all appearance, renew my 
deſpair, and plunge me into the moſt 


cruel, the moſt bitter affliction? But, 


ſo far from it, ſhe had no ſooner left 
the room, than my tears began inſen- 
fibly to cezſe. This new augmenta- 
tion of iorrow ſtopped them, and made 
me unable to ſhed any more. When 
a misfortune, which we have believed 
to be extreme, becomes ſtill greater, 
the ſoul ſeems to lay aſide it's ſorrow; 
it colle&s all it's ſtrength, to enable it to 
bear up courageoully; it's exceſs brings 
it to reaſon; it would be to no purpoſe 
to afflict itſelf; and therefore it yields, 
and is ſilent; it has no other choice 
left: and this I took even unknown to 
myſelf. It was with this kind of cool - 
neſs that I peacefully contemplated my 
misfortunes; became convinced that 
there was no remedy, and conſented to 
endure this unhappy adventure with 
patience, Thus my: troubles termi- 
nated in a profound melancholy; I was 
peaceful and traRabie: a ſtate leſs cruel 
than that of abſolute deſpair. 

I was in this fituation of mind, when 
a lay-filter told me Mrs. De Valville 
was come, and a perſon waited for me 
m the parlour: I imagined it was he 
that was there; and, notwithſtanding 
the calm I was juſt in, I went down a 
little moved, and my eyes grew moiſt 
in the way, That dear, that tender, 
mother, ſaid 1 to myſelf, © thinks 
© ſhe comes to ſee her daughter : ſhe 
does not know that ſhe will only ſee 
© the poor Marianne, ftripped of that 
© affeEtionate, that charming appella- 
© tion her goodneſs would beſtow upon 
me.“ I reſolved, however, not to in- 
form her of any thing yet: I had my 
reaſon for concealing it, and intended 
to wait for a more favourable moment. 
I dried my eyes at the parlour-door, 
endeavoured to aſſume a ſerene counte- 

ance; and, after two or three fighs, I 


opinion that Mrs. De Valville was be- 
hind it Ah, my dear mamma cried 
I, as 
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I, as I advanoed towards it; * is it you 
that are come to ſee e? when, draw- 
ing the curtain, I was ready to tear it 


for preſentipg, inſtead of Mrs. De Val- . 


ville, her unfaithful ſon, I ftarted; 
ad was ſo ſtruck with the fight, that 


ſuſpicious; Miſs Varthon, 


-- 
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I ftood ſome time with my head bag” 
ing down, ſtunned, and without the 
power to ſpeak a fingle word. What 
© is the matter, my charming Ma- 
rianne?* ſaid he. It is me: did 


am I to ſee you! Alas! you ſeem to 
be very weak ſtill, My mother is in 
the parlour next this, with Mrs. Dor- 
fin, talking with a nun; and ſhe de- 
fired me to tell you that ſhe would be 


ſigus to take you and your friend Miſs 
Varthon with her: but Jam very much 
afraid that you are not yet in a condi- 
tion to go out; think of it, however, 
Will not you go and dreſs you ?'— 


No, Sir, ſaid I, recovering my ſpirits; 


no, I will not dreſs me; I am not 
perfectly well; and Mrs. De Valville 
vill give me leave to remain as I am.“ 
— O without doubt,” replied he. 
„Well, you have given us terrible 
© alarms,” added he immediately, with 
the tone of a man who would ſhew ſome 
concern, and who would ſpeak, though 
he had nothing toſay. * Pray, how do 
you do? I do not know whether I am 
«* deceived or not, but you appear very 
much dejected; 2 your illneſs 
* has given you that thoughtful me- 
* Jancholy air; for I hope nothing has 
* difturbed you.” 

T1 eafily perceived that he ſaid this be- 
cauſe my ſadneſs and reſerved beha- 
haviour alarmed him. He did not 
know Miſs Varthon had revealed his 
ſecret to me; for ſhe had concealed from 
him all that paſſed between us on that 
ſubje&, and had perſuaded him to be- 
heve that ſhe had only learned our en- 
gagementsfrom the friendly confidence I 
repoſed in her: but the guilty are always 

y ſome im- 
prudent word, might have given me 
ſome light; and this was what he fear- 
ed. Hitherto I had not dared to look 
in his face. Ididnot care that he ſhould 
read in my eyes, that I too well knew 
every thing; and apprehended that I 


. ſhould. not be able to diſſemble with 


him. At laſt T thought I might truſt 
mylelf, and looked up. When a per- 
* ſon is recovered from an ilinels ſo 


they not tell you ſo? How raviſhed 


here in a moment, and that ſhe de- 


-- 
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great as mine,” returned I, ebſerving 


how he looked at me, our weakneſs 


gives us an air of melancholy.” 
Ah, Madam! how difficult is it to 
commit a perfidious action with an un- 


moved countenance! The ſoul muſt be 


extremely tender of it's honour, and 


have a ftrong propenſity to truth, ſince 


it is ſo difficult to ſurmount the confu- 
ſion it feels at being falſe. Valville 
could not meet my looks, notwith- 
ſtanding all the aſſurance be endeavour- 
ed to put on. I could hardly know 


him again; he did not ſeem to be the. 
ſame man; he had no longer that frank - 


neſs, that openneſs of countenance, 
that joy at ſeeing me, which always 
uſed to fparkle in his eyes, and expreſs 
the tender ſentiments with which I in- 
ſpired him. Love was baniſhed from 
thence, and nothing remained butembar- 
raſſment and impoſture: I ſaw nothing 
now but a viſage cold and conſtrained, 


which he ſtrove to enlizen, and to con- 


ceal the indifference that, in ſpite of all 
his endeavours, was very viſible. Alas, 
Madam! ſuch a ſight was inſupport- 
able tome; I was obliged to caſt down 


my eyes, and not to look upon him 


again, Here a deep ſigh eſcaped me, 
which it would have been impoſſible to 
have concealed, which he took notice 
of with the appearance of ſome con- 
cern, * Have you any difficulty of 
breathing, Marianne?“ ſaid he. No, 
returned I; © ] am only very weak.“ 
And then followed a long interval 
without either of us ſpeaking a word, 


which happened more than once. Theſe - 
pauſes had ſomething very ſingular ia 
them; they had been entirely un- 
known in our former interviews; aud 
the more they diſconcerted my unfaith- 


ful lover, the more frequent they be- 
came. 


For my part, I could only pre- 


vail on myſelf to be filent, and not to 
explain the ſubje& of my diſorder; + 
which I could neither conceal, nor put 


any reſtraint upon my lo 
viour. 


beha- 
© Your languiſbing condition 


makes me very uneaſy, ſaid he: Wwe 
have been aſſured that you weremuch - 


o 
better recovered, Do you take any 
6 


*% 


recreation in your convent? Lou have 


ſome friends there.. Ves, return- - 


ed I; © I have a nua who ſincerely loves . 


me: and then 1 ſee Miſs Varthon, . 
_* who is a moſt amiable n She 


appears to be ſo, he replied; * but 


you are a better judge of that than I.“ 


— Does 


* 
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Does the know, faid I, that Mrs. 
De Valville is come for her? 
© Yes; I think my mother defired the 
© ſhould be told of it,“ returned he. 
© You would be glad to be better ac- 
_ ©*quainted with her,” faid J. Why, 
I have ſeen her here once or twice; 
© my mother defired me to call upon 
© her toenquire after your health, cried 
he. Did not you know it? She 
« ſhould have told you of it. Ves,“ 
lied I; © ſhe mentioned it to me. 
And then we were ſilent again; he out 
of confuſion, and I from'difcretion and 
melancholy. © But come, endeavour, 


«* Miſs, to recover, ſaid he: © I think 


© T hear my mother in the court; I will 
© ſee if I am not miſtaken, added he, 
ing to the window. This action 
ſpared him ſome words, which he would 
have been obliged to ſpeak to keep up 


the | converſation; at leaſt, it entitled 


him to mention what he ſaw, or did not 
ſee in the court. 
is ſue herſelf, with Mrs. Dorfin: ti. ey 
will be here in a moment; and T will 
go and open the door.“ He left me 
Without . any more; and went 
down ſome of the ſtairs to give Mrs. 
Dorfin his hand. He was glad of a 

tetenhee to run from̃ me: whilſt I, as 
— he was gone, endeavoured to 
ſmother my | fighs;” and to aſſume a 


fMible. 
* . 


« thank Heaven for thy preſervation. 
Wie had not come till the afternoon, 


© but I told your mamma that you muſt not eſcape Mrs. D x 
funded the uneaſy, the guilty Valville; 


« ditie witty us, that we might have 


Four company theTonger:— Madam, why RY 


« ſhe is à great deal better than I fear: 


ed added the, addreſſing herſelf to 

Mrs. De Valville; * ſh& is wonderfully | NM 
4 Dorſin appeared, to think ſo, and to 

take notice of Valville's confuſion, by 


fecbvered: and, I think, is not muc 
altered. I do not remember what an- 


me made her. Valville ſtood by 
Mrs. Dorfin, and fmiled at looking on 
a 

v 
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a if he, too; found a great deal 


7 dear daugltter, ſaid Mrs. De 

ville, thot art not dreſſed yet I ſent 
my ſon to tell thee'T was coming for 
< thee,” This ſhe” ſaĩd with the moſt 


afſectidnate sir. Ar the name of daugh- fied herſelf with dre | an. 
ne; which ſeemed to exclude all de- 
ſign of pleaſing; and which the pro- 
| baby thouglt would leave me no room 
to accuſe Her with any ſuch intention. 


ter 1 ler fall ſome tears; and obſerve 
that *Vitville'bloſhed?* but I do not 
Ee why; — be was aſhamed to 
ſes · m& moved to ſo little purpofe, and 
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thought that the ſweet and tender name 


Ves, cried he; it” 


esuntenanee as ſerene and undiſturbed 


of d:vghter would be at laſt of no ſigni- 


fication. Indeed your daughter loves 


6 uu too much,” eried Mrs. Dorfin, 
© for her preſent weakneſs: there is no 
© need of theſe emotions, nor of that 


melting tenderneſs, which ſeizes her 


© heart at ſeeing you; and, Tam afraid, 
© they will do her no good. Let her be 
perfectly recovered, and then ſhe may 
© weep for joy as much as ſhe pleaſes ; 
© butlet her indulge none of theſe ſoft- 
* eninys till then.—Come, Miſs, en- 
© deavour to chear up, and let us go, 
for it grows late.'—* I ſtay for Miſs 
Varthon,” returned my mamma: but 
as for thee, thou mayſt go as thou 
art. Thou needs not take the trou- 
ble to dreſs now.“ Alas! notwith- 
ſtanding the defire' we have to take 
© her with us, I tremble for fear ſhe 
© ſhould come out too ſoon,” ſaid Val- 
ville; who, under a pretence of a con- + 
cern for my health, probably had no 
other deſign but to furniſ me with an 
excuſe, which he hoped I ſhould take 
hold of; but he was deceived. * No, 
Sir,“ cried Iz '© T am not ill at all: 
« arid ſince this dear lady will diſpenſe 


with my dreſs, I ſhall be charmed 


with the pleaſure of going with her.” 


— What do you mean by lady ?* re- 
turned Mrs. De Valville, ſmiling. 


Who doſt thou ſpeak to? Thy illneſs 


5 has rendered thee mighty grave. Call 
My dear child, ſaid Mrs. Dorin 
a6 ſhe entered, giving me her hand, 1 


me, very reſpectfully, thy mamma. 
I can never have reſpect enough for 
you, Madam,” returned I with a 
ſigh, which I was unable to conceal]. 
It did not eſcape Mrs. Dorſin; and can - 


who was, wh ſome reaſon, out of 
| This figh, joined to my 
reſpectful behaviour, ſeemed to pro- 
ceed from ſome hidden cauſe. Mrs. 


the matiner in which ſhe obſerved us 
both. My mamma was going, per- 

s, to make me ſome farther reply» | 
en Miſs Varthon entered in a neglt- 
gent, but elegatit"diſhabille. As he” 


' had'foreſeen'that; notwirthſtinditig my 

uneaſineſs, I might go with them to 

dipner, mne had, wi 
6 


1 ut doubt, ſotis- 
herſelf with dreſfſing in this man- 


I imme- 
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f immediately gueſſed her motives for 
this apparent regard for me, and was 
not to be impoſed upon by it. In theſe 
caſes, a cio ns betrayed lover is 
quicker Gohted than a beloved one. I 
at once ſaw that ſhe was not ſincere; 
und that, notwithſtanding her negli- 
gence, ſhe had not been willing to ſtrip 
herſelf of any of her charms. I was 
dreſſed in the ſame manner as when I 
aroſe, and had only flipped on a very bad 
Jgown: 1 was ſo changed and thin, the 

re of my eyes was almoſt extinguithed, 
and had ſuch a pale, ſickly, and diſturb - 
ed countenance, that I could not help 
being ſenſible of the diſparity between 
us, and being mortified at appearing 
before her with ſuch diſadvantages, and 
this contributing myſelf to juſtify Val- 
ville's infidelity. .IF a lover leaves us, 
and gives the preference to another, we 
afe at leaſt pleaſed to think him to blame 
for it; and to charge it to his incon- 
ſtahcy, and not our want of charms; 
and thus to'flatter ourſelves that he is 
gvilty of injuſtice. What leſſer com- 
Fort can be required ? But yet, in this 
<aſe, methought I could not charge 
Valville with it. And this thought 


made me repent my having engaged to 


dine with his mother; but ? could not 
go back. However, there were ſome 
things which might be alledged in my 
favour: and my rival, upon recollec- 
tion, had not ſuch great cauſe for tri- 
umph, Tf ſhe ſhone more than me, it 
was not becauſe ſhe was naturally more 
lovely; but it. was owing only to her 
being in good health, and my having 
been ill. I might beexcuſed if I then 
wanted my own charms; but ſhe was 
obliged to have all hers. They ſaw 
how much fhe excelled me; but did not 
know how far I migkt exceed her when 
Mine returned, | | 
T need. not repeat the compliments 
theſe ladies made her. It was time to 
£9) and we both of us left the convent, 
Utepped into the coach, and ſoon arrived 
at Mrs. De Valville's. I am afraid 
you are riot perfectly recovered,” faid 
my mamma, with an affectionate look, 


when we were at dinner: you appear 


to have a Ianguid melancholy which 
does not at all pleaſe me. Was ſhe 
© ſoin the Fu Miſs?" er 2 

eaking ta Miſs Varthon, w 1 
4 at her queſtion. * Yes, Madam,” 
returned the; © ſhe was pretty much the 
« fame. She has much ado to recover; 
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© her illneſs has been long #64 violent: 
© however, ſhe. is ſometimes better,” 
Mrs. Dorfin. ſaid nothing; but did not 


S ceaſe n and me. 


As we aroſe from table, the weather 


being very fine, it was propoſed to 


take a walk on the terrace of the gar. 
den. The converſation was at firſt ge- 
neral; and then Miſs Varthon was aſk- 
ed news of her mother: they talked af 
her voyage, her return, and her affairs. 
While they were on this ſubject, I pre- 


tended a curioſity to ſee a ſhady arbour 
at the end of the terrace. It appears 
© to be very agreeably ſituated,” ſaid I, 
toengage Valville to wait on me thither. 


© No, no, returned he; * it is nothing 
* uncommon.” But, as I aroſe yp, he 
could not avoid following me, and leav- 


ing the reſt of the 127 I beg 


* pardon, Sir, ſaid I to him, as we 
walked, for depriving you of a con- 
© verſition in which you, perhaps, in- 
« tereſt yourſelf; but I ſhall not de- 


© tain you long. — Why, you jeſt1* 


ſaid he. * Do not,you know the plea 
gp 


«© ſure I take in being with you. 


made him no ànſwer. We entered 
the arbour; whillt my heart ſuffered 
the moſt violent ,palpitation; and I 
could not tell how to begin what I had 


to ſay to him, A- propos l cried he. 


(You will judge; ba- propos, was a 
proper introduction to what he was go- 
ing to mention.) Do you remem 

© that I have been endeavouring to oh- 
© tain a poſt ?? —+ I remember, Sir: 
« Withbut doubt, I do,” returned I. 


© It is that affair that has deferred our 
marriage. —“ Ts it concluded, Sir; 


or will it ſoon be ſo? : Alas! na; 
there is nothing done yet, he ben 
we are hardly any forwarder than we 
were at firſt: my mother will, 
doubt, mention it to you. Thers 
have ariſen difficulties which have re- 


© tarded the conclufion of it; augl 
© which, unhappily, may put it off 


© much longer. You muſt obſerve, 
Madam, that theſe were difficulties of 


his own procuring; and the reſult of 


an intrigue carried on between him and 
his friends, without Mrs. De Val 
ville's knowledge; as will appear af- 
terwards. There are creditors and 
© heirs that oppoſe us,* continued he: 
Ve muſt bring them to an agreement; 
* and, according to all appearance, we 
halt not he athe to do it foon, Tam 
© extremely ſorry for it, and prodigi- 
2 A 
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. ouſly uneaſy,” added he, taking two * cret of it. As I could not fee you, 


or three ſteps to go out of the arbour. 
© Stay a moment,” cried I; I ama 


© little weary; let us fit down, Pray, 


© Sir, tell me why theſe difficulties 
© diſturb you ſo much?! Cannot you 
* gueſs?” replied he. It is becauſe 
© 1t retards our marriage. You muſt 
© imagine that I ſhould be very glad 
© to have it concluded, I have had a 
© defign to defire my mother to com- 
© pleat my happineſs before I obtained 
my place; but, upon ſecond thoughts, 
of found it more proper to defer it; to 
© keep to her deciſion; and not to preſs 
'© her too much. Am not I in the 
right? Oh! there is nothing to be 
© feared from her, returned I; * it 
vill never miſcarry on her account,” 


No, I believe not, be Bae he; 


s nor on mine neither: I believe you 
© are pretty ſure of it. But that is no 
© reaſon why theſe delays ſhould not 
make me impatient: I wiſh, with all 
© my heart, my mother had not put it 
© off; ſhe did not conſult my love in 
© it, I thought I ought to ſeize this 
, opportunity to explain myſelf.— 
© Pray, Sir, what love is it you are 
4 ſpeaking of?” returned I, to enter 


upon the matter. What love!” cried 


he. What love ſhould it be but 
mine, Miſs? my affeQion for you. 


Is my love to you a new thing? And 


© can you attribute to me thoſe obſta- 
© cles which prevent an union; which 
I defire much more than you do 
'© yourſelf?* Inftead of a reply, I 
drew his letter to Miſs Varthon out of 
my pocket, which you know ſhe had 
delt with me. As I gave it him open, 
he knew it at firſt. Judge, then, what 
was his confuſion! It was quite inex- 
preſſible. It would have made any 
other but me pity him. However, he 


endeavoured to recover himſelf. Well, 


Miſs; what paper is this? What 


'* would you have me do with it?” ſaid 


he, taking it with a trembling hand, 


© Ah!* added he, with a forced laugh, 


without knowing what he ſaid; *I ſee 
© it is mine: it is my letter. I forgot 
4 to tel] you of it: it is a trifle, Vou 
© were ſick; the converſation turned 
© upon love; and the ſubje&t made me 
a little pleaſant ; that is all: I thought 
no more of it. Miſs Varthon and I 
© ſaw each other ſometimes at the Mar- 
© chioneſs of Kilnare's: every body 


« ; knows that I haye not made any ſe- 


? 


not deſire her to concea 


© TI was willing to amuſe and divert 
* myſelf, to paſs away the time, But, 
© now we are fpeaking of this mar- 
* chioneſs, I muſt tell you that T 
* ſhould be glad to ſee you acquainted 
© with her: ſhe is a lady of merit.“ I 
let him conclude this rambling diſ- 


courſe, which was void of ſenſe and 


reaſon, and which perfectly expreſſed 
the diſorder of his mind. I attended 


to it with ſilence, and my eyes caſt 


down, When he had done“ Sir,“ 
ſaid I, without uſing any reproaches, 
or taking hold of any thing he had 


ſaid, I muſt do Miſs Vai thon the juſ- 


© tice to aſſure you, that you ought 
© not to accuſe her with having made a 
© premeditated ſacrifice of Jour letter: 
© ſhegaveit me in the ſud 

© of her mind; as ſhe then juſt diſco- 
© yered that I had the vanity to think L 
© was dear to you.'—" The vanity! 


returned he, with a countenance per- 


fectly diſordered. Sure, Miſs, there 
is no vanity in that!'—* Sir,” re- 
turned I, with a modeſt tone, * pray, 
© have the goodneſs to hear me make an 
© end, Miſs Varthon, to whom you 
« paid a viſit a few days ago, told me, 
© as ſoon as ſhe had left you, that you 
© had been to pay her a viſit, and to en- 
© quire how Tad; without mention- 
© ing a word of the letter you had juſt 


given her. But yeſterday, hearing 


© that our marriage was agreed upon, 
© ſhe became quite ſtunned.—“ Hah! 
© hah! ſtunned!” cried he. Why 
© ſo? You ſurprize me! What is that 
© to her? 7 do not know that, re- 
plied I: but, however, I took notice 
© of it; aſked, her the reaſon; and 
« preſſed her to tell me; when ſhe pro- 
© duced the letter, and gave it me. 
© Very good!” returned he: * ſhe was 
mighty welcome; it was not any 
© thing very important. What figni- 


© fies the letter? She knows I intended 


nothing by it; and that it was only a 
little piece of gallantry; and I did 

Lit from ydu. 
—* You muſt excuſe me, Sir; you for- 
get yourſelf: you deſired her not to 
, hew it me in the letter itſelf,” replied 
I, in a gentle and friendly tone. * But 
pray, let me conclude what I was 
going to ſay: I have deſired this ex- 


c 3 for no other reaſon but that 


iſs Varthon (ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould 
© love you, as, indeed, you have reaſon 
1 9 2 : 5 to 
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eto hope for) ſhould have no reaſon to 
* accuſe me of a jealouſy which would 
very ill become me. But what do 
© you mean with your explications and 
« jealouſies?* cried be. What would 
you fay? Indeed, Miſs Marianne, I 
© do not underſtand you : Ido not, in- 
 & deed!'——" Pray, Sir, hear me, con- 
tinued I; and let me conclude. Who 
is it that you thus debaſe yourſelf to 
diſſemble with? Have you forgot 
who you are ſpeaking to? Am I 
not that Marianne, that poor, that 
unfortunate Marianne; who owes 
every thing to your family, and who 
' knows not what would have become 
of her had not your bounty ſaved 
her? Do I deſerve that you ſhould 
give yourſelf: the trouble to explain 
and juſtify your conduct to me? No, 
Sir; the time is ſhort; and do not, 
thereſore, interrupt me: we muſt 
agree upon ſomething. You know 
the diſpoſitions of your own heart; 
but muſt be ſenſible that Mrs. De 
Valville is ignorant of them. -She 
believes you are ſtill actuated by 
thoſe ſentiments you lately enter- 
tained in my favour : ſhe honours me 
with the moſt engaging, the moſt en- 
dearing affection; ſhe perſuades her- 
ſelf that IT ſhall ſoon be her daughter; 
impatiently waits till I am ſo; and 
may take the reſolution to marry us, 
before you have obtained your poſt ; 
and, ſince you have ſo lately preſſed 
her to it, may well imagine that her 
defire to have it concluded will fill 
you with the moſt 1 tranſports. 

Can you, then, ſu 

and acquaint her that you have en- 

tirely baniſhed me from your heart? 

I know, Sir, Mrs. De Valville has a 

mind full of truth and virtue; and, 

without reckoning the grief a decla- 
ration of this kind would give her, 

ſuch 'a ſurprize ' would, doubtleſs, 
- prejudice you in her efteem. We 
muſt endeavour, then, to ſoften a 
little this adventure, and render it 

leſs ſhocking to her: a mother, like 
- her, deſerves all the pains we can 
take to prevent her uneafineſs, I 
hould be extremely afflicted, ſhould 

n worn hag iflcur Her "diſpleaſure. 

Alas! who am I, that I ſhould be 
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© benefits I have received from her, 
© You would then, indeed, curſe the 
© day of your acquaintance with the 
© unhappy orphan : but this I ſhall uſe 
all my endeavours to avoid, There- 
fore, conſider, Sir, how you would 
have me behave; and what ſteps you 
would wiſh me to take, to prevent the 
uneaſineſs I am ſpeaking of. I will 
do every thing for you, except ſaying 
that I do not love you; for that 
would be far from being true: you 
need only tell me what you would 
have me do, and I will endeavour 
chearfully to obey you. And, be- 
lieve me, Sir, it was only with an in- 
tention of ſerving you, that I took 
the liberty to draw you from a con- 
verſation which you thought more 
engaging than mine.” 
HithertoValville had ſtood his ground 
as well as: he was able; and had the 
courageabſolutely todeny his infidelity, 
The courage, did I fav! I ſhould ra- 
ther have called it a mean, a pitiful 
baſeneſs, which would not ſuffer him 
generouſly to confeſs the ſituation of 
his heart. How painful muſt ſuch a 
conduct be to a mind that was always 
inclined to virtue, and had ever the 
ſtrongeſt propenſity to truth! But what 
I had now told him made him unable 
to reſiſt any longer; my generoſity con- 
founded him, and made him ſink be- 
fore me: he diflembled no longer; but 
confeſſed his ſhame without the leaſt 
reſerve. I did not ſeem to take notice, 
of his confuſion; but, as he till re- 
mained filent, I added—* Be ſo good 
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ddenly go to her, as to give me an anſwer. What do 


© you 8 to me?'——* Do as you 
« pleaſe, Mifs,” returned he: I am to 
blame, and cannot vindicate myſelf.” 
— It is neceſſary, however, to adviſe 
* what I ſhould ſay, added I, with a 
free and preſſing air: but he continued 
mute; and it was impoſhble to get a 
word more from him. Here Iobſerved 
Mifs Varthon had left the two ladies, 
and was coming up to us. Sir,“ ſaid 
I, in the uncertainty in which you 
leave me, as to the part I ought to 
© take, I ſhall act with as much diſ- 
6 cretion as poſſible; and it ſhall not be. 
my fault if this affair does not ſuc- 
ceed according to your deſires . 
As he continued ſtill fGlenr, and I 
was going to leave him, Milfs Varthon, 
Vat the entrance of the 


who was Already 
arbour, pretended to be ſurprized at 
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finding us there; and ſeemed as if un- 
willing to interrupt us. I beg par- 
« don,” ſaid ſhe, retiring; I did not. 
© think you had been there ſtill: in- 
4 deed I pr. la you were walking 
in the garden. — “ You are very 
welcome to come in, Miſs,“ ſaid I; 
our converſation is finiſhed, and you 
might have had your ſhare in it.— 
© 'This gentleman is witneſs, that there 
© has been nothing ſaid againſt you,” 
What do you mean by-againſt me?” 
returned, ſhe, Indeed, Miſs, I do 
© not doubt it. What connection is 
there between your ſecrets and my 
4 affairs? I made no reply; and went 
out of the arbour to meet the ladies, 
who were coming up to us; ſo that our 
two lovers could only remain a mo- 
ment together. I do not know what 
they ſaid, but I heard them ſoon fol- 
low me: and, as I liſtened, methovght, 
Miſs. Varthon was talking very low to 
Valville. For, my, part, I returned 
from this expedition with a pleaſing 
kind of emotion: that dignity of ſen- 
timent I. had ſhewn to my unfaithful 
lover; that ſhame and humility J left 
in his heart; that aſtoniſhment he was 
in at my generous behaviour; in ſhort, 
that ſuperiority which my mind had aſ- 
ſamed over his; a ſuperiority more 
tender than diſpleaſing; more amiable 
than vain; filled my ſoul with the 


' ſweeteſt and moſt flattering ſentiments; 


«22 1 found myſelf too worthy of his 
eſteem not to be regretted,  * Sure,“ 
faid I, it is impoſſible for him to love 


«Miſs Varthon' with the ſame tran- 


© quillity,he would before have done.!“ 
I. defied bim to forget me, and be. at, 
peace with himſelf, I reſolved to pu- 
nich him by ſeeing him no more: and, 
then 1 imagined. that his affliction 
would be ſuperior to mine, as he alone 
Was Fein! A why was he un- 
„ faithful?” Theſe were the thoughis 
which employed my mind as I ad- 
vanced or zel Mix. Dy Valuille: and 

u cannot imagine how grea 1 AS. 
Ap ighted with them, 1 4b 28 
they allayed my grief. Revenge. is, in 
ſame degree, weet 10 ex ry Fit 
heart ; and nothing bug bet can aſ-, 
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Varthon and he followed me; and we 
preſently, joined the other ladies: when, 
a cold and troubleſome breeze ariſing, 
Mrs. De Valville propoſed our walk- 
ing in, I perceived Mrs. Dorhn, who 
had the goodneſs. to intereſt herſelf in 
my concerns, and who had; entertained 
ſome. ſuſpicions of what had happened, 
had watched all our, actions. I ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe fixed her eyes on Val- 
ville, who turned away his head: his. 
countenance had ſtill an impreſhon of 
the ſeveral emotions of his mind, which. 


he was not yet able to diſguiſe. Mrs. 


De Valville herſelf, who gufpected no- 
thing, diſcovered, ſo much diforder in 
his looks, that, coming up to me 
Daughter,“ faid ſhe, lowering her 
voice, © Valville ſeems melancholy and. 
« thoughtful] :;- pray, what, has paſſed, 
© between: you? What haſt thou ſad. 
to him ??—* Nothing, Madam, Ire- 
plied, that he ought. not to be very 
« well ſatisfied with.“ I will ſoon. 
make his gazety: retuen, IL. am deter- 
© mined,” faid (he, without explaining 
hecſelf any farther ; and then we went 
in. As ſoon as we had taken our 
feats—* My dear, ſaid Mrs. De Val- 
ville, © as Miſs Varthon is your friend, 
* we: may talk freely, before her of the 
marriage which. is agreed upon be - 
© tween my ſon; and you: and I hope 
© ſhe will even do us the hobour to be 
preſent at it; and therefore I ſhall. 
*. make no difficulty of ſpeaking my 
© mind before her. Here this, young, 
lady coloured; ſhe foreſaw that a ſcene 
was opening in which ſue herfElf. might 
be, involved: however, ſhe bawed- to 
Mrs. De Valville, to thank her forthe. 
confidence ſhe, repoſed in ber, Vou. 
« axe. thinking of your poſt, ſon, con - 
tio ved the latter: I had made a reſo- 
lution not to marry you till you. had 
jo obtained it; but, n foreſce 
„that you, would. meet. with ſo many 
« difficulties to. ohſtruct, your debgns 3 
but fance, they, ſeem to haye, no end;. 


© Ginge we cannot tell, when vou will, 


« got ayer them; and ſincr. thy trouble. 
; . much; we need —— 92 
them, and. conclude your. marriage 3» 


« . withy, this fſingle, precaution 955 
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Mrs: Dorſin, has promiled to give us: 


paſſing himſclf for a man of a meaw 


© her company: Muſs will be ſo kind, “ and baſe ſpirit. Alas! what a mis 


© as. to do the ſame; and all will be: 
over in a few days. | | 
Here Valville fell again into all that 
diſtreſs, and confuſion into which I had. 
caſt him a few. moments. before. Miſs. 
Varthon bluſhed, and knew not what. 
countenance to aſſume. For my part, 
I held my peace, and had the air of: 
one more melancholy than pleaſed : but 
there was no malice nor i!]l-nature in, 
my filence. My tenderneſs. and re- 
gard for Mrs. De Valville, and, per- 
haps, my; love too for her ſon, tied up. 
my tongue, and made me unable to 
make her any anſwer. Here a ſhort. 
jaterval paſſed, during which neither 
Valville nor I could open our mouths. 
At laſt, he broke ſilence; but it was 
rather to utter a few inſignificant, tri- 
fling words, than to make any reply; 
for he was entirely undetermined, and 
knew not what he was going to lay: 
but he could not avoid ſaying ſome- 
thing to fill up that ſurprizing vacancy - 
in the converſation occaſioned by our 
ſilence, * Yes, indeed, it is true! You 
©, are. in the right—nothiflg, is more 
© caſy -es; in the country—when-. 
ever you pleaſe — We ſhall ſee— 
— How! what do you ſay? We ſhall. 
«. ſee 1% cried; Mrs. De. Valville, in an 
amaze. Are you abſent? Did you; 
© hear what I ſaid? What ſhall we fee? 
Why, is not every thing. ſcen al- 
ready? — . No, Madam!“ returned, 
IL. with a ſigh; no! your goodneſs, 
your love to me, ſhuts your eyes: 
«- againſt thoſe: reaſons which ought, 
5: abſolutely to break off this marriage: 
and. I conjure you, by the favours: 
© with which you have loaded me; by 
(that eternal gratitude: I have for: 
© them; by all your, concern for the: 
% happineſs of your ſon; not to preſs» 
© bam any more on this ſubject; but to. 
© abandon your project! Why ſo, 
© huſſy 1”; cried: ſhe, in. an angrꝝ tone; 
fos, ſhes was: ready, to call me names: 
ſur was provoked out of mere tender- 
neſs... Why ſo, pray? What da you» 
©; magan;?'—»+ Oh mammal' you ought: 


©..toy think; no more of; it, cried. J, 


thrawings mp (elf, ſaddenly at ber feet. 
«.I Joe tichgs and honours; but I. 
cannot help it; they, are not fin for» 
* Mr, De, Valville: cannot ſhare 
1 — Wen rendering me. 


4. the» ridieule of the; werds without, 


fortune wouhl it be to this young 
gentleman, ho is the hope of an il- 
* luſtrious family, who might aſpire to- 
© the greateſt honours, to be obliged, 
perhaps, to deſert his country: for 
having married a girl whom nobody 
* knows; a girl whom you have raiſed 
© from nothing; and who has-no other. 
* fortune but your charity! Could the 
world ever approve of ſuch a mar- 
© riage ?? —*© But what do you mean 
* by thele reflections? What are you, 
about? cried Mrs. De Valville, in- 
terrupting me. Pray, Madam, hear 
me, rtfumed 1 in a preſſing and 
importunate tone: if any thing is 
* worthy, your concern and his, it.is 
certainly my miſery. My dear mam- 
ma, you have hitherto had the great- 
eſt regard for me, and ſtill continue 
it: you would have the poor Mari-, 
anne call you mother; you do her the. 
honour to call her your child, and 
treat her as if ſhe was ſo. How ad- 
mirable, how kind, is this! Can any: 
thing equal your goodneſs? And is: 
not my low, my indigent condition, 
ſufficiently honoured, but you muſt. 
carry your charity ſo far as to marry» 
me. to your ſon? Is my miſery to be. 
eftcemed: a portion? No, my dear; 
mother; no! you may give me the 
endearing title of your daughter as 
long, as you pleaſez you may beſtow, 
it upon me without controul; but L. 
ought not to receive it from the lav. 
It is true, I had yielded to your exceſs. | 
ſive goodneſs; I thought J had ſar- 
mounted all obſtacles, and every, 
thing would paſs on ſmooth and eaſyx; 
the exceſs of my happineſs prevented. 
my thinking, and had taken away all. 
my ſcruples; but they return upon. 
me, and I can no longer, hide from. 
my ſelf the true ſtate of things. Every 
body cries out againſt our marriage. 
Mr. De Valville is affronted, rallied; 
and perſecuted, wherever he goes 3. 
© though he conceals it from me, and 
durſt not tell it you; he is ſhockedav 
the frightful proſpect; and has reaſon 
to be ſo : but, though he ſhould xe 
« gard all this- with indifference, and 
m endeavour. to overlook it, Iought to 
mind it. for my on ſake, as Well as, 
* lis... In ſhort, you love me; your 
© intention. is. to ſecure my happineſs ; 
and, yet I hould diſappoint all the 
« deſigns 
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deſigns of your tenderneſs by con- 
© ſenting to marry him; deſigns which 
© T ought to revere, and which deſerve 
© to meet with ſucceſs. How can I be 
© happy if he js not ſo too? if I ſee 
© myſelf hated and deſpiſed, as they 
© foreſee I muſt be? Lord! I be 
© hated * 

Here I was ſtopped by a torrent of 
tears. Valville, who, during my dif- 
courſe, had appeared as if he was go- 
ing to interrupt me, as ſoon as T had 
finiſhed, aroſe ſuddenly with an air of 
the moft violent agitation, and went 
out of the hall without any body de- 
firing him to tay, or aſking the reaſon 
of his going. Mrs. De Valville con- 
tinued immoveable; Mrs. Dorſin ap- 
peared dull and penſive, and fixed her 
eyes on the floor. Miſs Varthon, more 
uneafy than ever at what ſhe feared I 
mould ſay, endeavoured to aſſume a 
countenance that might not betray her: 
ſo that we were all of us, from diffe- 
rent motives, unable to ſpeak. As for 
me, weakened by this violent effort, I 
ter myſelf fink vpon Mrs. De Valville's 
knee, and continued crying. The two 
Jadies were for fome time ſpeechleſs 
after Mr. De Valville was gone. 
Daughter, faid my mamma, at laſt 
with an air of conſternation, © does my 
© ſon love vou no more?“ I only an- 
fwered her by a freſh flood of tears, with 
which ſhe mingled hers; and a look 
that made her ſenſible e had diſco- 


vered the cabſe of my uneaſineſs. Mrs. 


Dorfin ſec med extremely moved, and 
wept too: Miſs Varthon ſighed a little; 
bas this was for ſome time the tone of 
our converſation. This was fucceeded 


by a perfect ſilence: but Mrs. De Val- 


ville; at laſt, burſting afreſh into tears, 
k me in her arms, and moved me fo 
much by her tenderneſs and affection, 
that I was unable to contain myſelf, or 
to fupport the weight of my own ſor- 
w; and was therefore placed in an 
chair. Come, my dear davgh- 
ter,“ faid ſhe; -< come, endeavour to 
© Gmfort"Fourſelf! Believe me, m 
© dear, thou haſt ſtill a mother: doſt 
thou eſteem her as nothing?“ . A. 


ns it is the I regret,” returned I, 


with à voice interrupted with fighs. 
Ah! why doſt thou regret her? re- 
turned ſne. She is, if poffible, more 
„thy mother than evef!'—“ And La 
e thduſand times more her friend!“ re- 


tulned Mts; Dorſin, in a reſolute voice, 
aua : 


N — & ß 


but with her eyes full of tears. And, 
© indeed, it is not her that I pity; it is 
Mr. De Valville: his loſs is infinitely 
greater than hers,” — Now I have 
© done with him; I ſhall never eſteem 
© him any more, returned my dear 
mamma. -* But, Marianne, how didft 


© thou learn that he loves another?“ 


added ſhe. © Who gave thee that infor- 
© mation? he could not tell it thee 
himſelf? Do you know the perſon 
for whom he thus breaks through his 
engagements? Who is it that he can 
think worthy of being preferred be- 
fore thee? Can ſhe hope to retain 
bim? Tell me, haſt thou heard who 
ſhe 18 ?*—* You will know, without 
doubt, Madam; he ought to tell you 
that himſelf,” returned I: © I beg you 
would excuſe me from telling you any 
more..“ Miſs,” reſumed Mrs. De 
Valville, addrefling herſelf to my rival; 
my daughter is your friend; and, I 
© am perſuaded, has told it you: it is 
© likely ſhe has truſted you with the 
6 
* 


whole. Ts ſhe not miſtaken ? Is there 

any proof that he is really unfaith- 
ful? I have ſometimes ſent Valville 
© to your cFvent; is it there that he 
© became enamoured? and was in- 
« ſpired with this new, this ſtrange 
© paſſion ?” 

In the ſituation Miſs Varthon was 
in, ſhe muſt have been older and more 
converfant with the world than the was, 
to have been proof againft a queſtion 


of this nature: ſhe was at once unable 


to keep her countenance, and bluſhed 
in ſuch a remarkable manner, that the 
two ladies were immediately ſatisfied 
that ſhe was the perſon, I underftand 
© you, Miſs,” ſaid Mrs. De Valville; 
© you are, indeed, extremely amiable ; 
© but, after what has happened to my 
* daughter, I cannot adviſe you to de- 
pend much on the heart of 

—* did not expect either your com- 
© pariſon or advice, Madam, returned 


Miſs Varthgn, with a haughtineſs that 


recovered her from her embarraffment. 
As to your ſon, all T think of his 
© love js, that it offends me; and F 
© ſhould have imagined that vou muſt 
have thought ſo too. But it is very 
late, Madam, —— to return to 
© the convent; will you be ſo good as 
© to ſend won ae ers ; 
I hall wait upon you thither: my - 
ſelf, Miſs," ſaid' Mrs. De Valville : 
and then, turning to Mrs, Dovfin, yd 


« will 


my ſon.”. 
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t will-not leave us ſo ſoon?' added ſhe. 
© I am going to order: the horſes to be 
© ſet to the coach; and ſhall return in 
© a quarter of an hour, and expect to 
© find you here with Marianne.'— 
1 With all my heart, Madam, faid 
Mrs, Dorſin. My dear mamma, 
cried I, with a voice ſtill very faint, 
© I never knew a greater pleaſure than 
© being with you; it will always be my 
© happineſs; and I ſhall now never wiſh 
* to enjoy any other : but Mr. De Val- 
© ville will return to-night; and, if you 
© would not have me loſe my life, do 
© not expoſe me again to the pain of 
© ſeein tg at leaſt ſo ſoon. You 
: nn; be ſorry for detaining me, 
© fince it could only cauſe youu uneaſi- 
© neſs. I know, mamma, how ſincerely 
« you love me; anditis your affection, 
© your tender heart, I would ſpare. 
8 You muſt believe what I ſay now is 
very true; ſince, by warning you, I 
« deprive myſelf of all that conſolation 
* which I ſhould find in being with 
© you: but, when Mr. De Valville 
© ſhall be married, I ſhall find no other 
© charm in life but the pleaſure of be- 
© ing with my dear mamma.“ —“ She 
© js in the right,* returned Mrs. Dor- 
fin, while Mrs. De Valville was, dry- 
ing her eyes. This adventure is too 
7 ecm; let us carry her back to her 
© convent.* On which the latter went 
to give her orders; and we went ſoon 
after. Never, perhaps, were four __ 
ple together more ſerious and filent 
than, we were; for ſcarce were four 
words ſpoke in the way from my mam- 
ma's to the convent. It is true, the 
ſituation Miſs Varthon and I were in 
could not allow of a very briſk conver- 
ſation: nothing was lively amongſt us, 
but my glances at Mrs, De Valville, 
and hers at me. At laſt we arrived. 
My rival ſtepped out of the coach firſt; 
Mrs. De Valville and I followed; and 
Mrs. Dorſin, who loaded me with ca- 
reſſes, and aſſurances of friendſhip, 
ſaid behind, Miſs. Varthon, who 
longed to get rid of us, rang the bell, 
and returned her thanks to my mother 
in a cold, but polite manner; and, the 
gate being opened, ſhe left us. I caſt 
myſelf into Mrs. De Valville's arms; 
where I remained ſome time ſpeechleſs, 
and ready to faint. * Hide thy tears,” 
ſaid ſhe to me, whiſpering; it is with 
« difficulty that IT retain mine. Fare- 
© well think that thou ſhalt for ever be 


ſo. 
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my daughter; and that thou poſſefſeſt 
* the firſt place in my heart. I will 
come to lee thee again to-morrow." 
This ſhe. ſaid with the moſt dejected 
countenance. After this, I entered, 
with my ſoul more ſoftened than af- 
flited : and, indeed, I had reaſon to be 
T left Mrs. De Valville oppreſſed 
with grief; Mrs. Dorſin had juſt af- 
fectionately embraced me, with tears in 
her. eyes; my unfaithful lover was 
troubled himſelf, and had given vs a 
ſufficient proof of it, by leaving us fo 
abruptly. Thus my adventure had 
moved three perſons who were infinitely 
dear to me: my affairs hecame theirs ; 
and this was a pleafing ſubject of con- 
ſolation. I did not appear deſtitute of 
help: their tears honoured mine; they 
were ſorry for my afflition; grieved 
for what I grieved; and ſympathized 
in all my ſorrow. Theſe ideas were 

extremely ſweet, and made me weep 
leſs from any real uneaſineſs, than from 
the moſt pleaſing ſentiments of tender - 
nels and gratitude. But to proceed. 
I paſſed the reſt of the evening with 


my friend the nun. You will eaſily con- 


ceive that I did not ſee Miſs Varthon ; 
and that the friendly commerce which 
had been begun between us was entirely 
broken : however, ſhe thought that the 


difcretion I had made uſe of in conceal- 


ing her ſhare in my adventure, deſerve 
ed ſome acknowledgment. At nine 
o'clock the next morning, a lay -· ſiſter 


brought me a letter from her. I opened 


it, a little uneaſy at what might be the 
contents; but it contained only a com- 
pens upon my proceedings the day 
before: and, as near as I can remember, 
it was as follows _ | 


© MISS, 2 I 

HA you did for me yeſterda 

| W 0 61 55 very gan, that | 
© ſhould reproach myſelf FT aid not 
return you my ſincereſt thanks for it. 
© It was not your fault that the ſhare I 
© had in Loy grief did not, remain a 
c, ſecret; for, notwithſtanding the ex- 
© treme. trouble and diſorder of your 
© mind, you did not let a word 8 


vou, that could in the leaſt expoſe me. 


A very generous proceeding, indeed! 
© and ſuch as none but you could have 


been capable of. The reſult of this 


* adventure will ſhew you. how much I 
Dam touched with it, Adieu Miſs,” 
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Von will foon fee what this proof 
Was that ſhe engaged herſelf to give 
me. I teturned her an anſwer by the 
fame lay-fifter; which was very ſhort, 
and Was as follows 


f . 
1 Am obliged to you, Miſs, for your 
compliment: but you owe me 
none; I do not think I deſerve my 
4 Hraiſe for not being ill-natured. 
© zQed'6nly according to my own cha- 


_ * Tater; and expect no reward for, it.” 


MIS. De Valvilte had promiſed me, 


the evening before, that ſhe would come 
and ſee e; andthe was as good as her 
word. We'fpoke of Miſs Varthon; 
and as all my engagements with Val- 
ville were broken, I made no difficulty 


of telling her in chat manner I became 


acquainted with his infidelity; and I 
id it to the advantage of my rival, 


whoſe diſpoſitions I conld not then in- 
her of. My narration made vs 


both weep: and the exprefions of our 
mutual tendernefs exceeded all deſerip- 
tion. She had no news to tell me ftom 
Valville, for he bad not ſhewn himſelf 
inte the moment be left us. However, 
the returned Horhs, but not till it was 
very late, and trat tnorning he ſer out 
Either for the country or Vetſailles. 
s Doubrieſs,” faid ſhe, he avoids ſre- 
© ing me; and, I am perſuatied, is 
©'#lhtmed: to appear before me, On 
this mae got up, and was, going to leave 
we, when Niiſs Varthon, whom neither 
of us expekted to ſce, ſuddenly came in. 
intended to write to yon, Madam,“ 
mid me to my mother, after ſalutin 
her ; dut fince yon are here, and 
may have the honour to ſpeak to you, 
it is better, I think, to let it alone, and 
© tell you my mind, without giving you 
© or py *. farther trouble. I ſhall 
©* not detain you very long. Mr. De 
<"Yalvitle is changed: you believe 1 
am the cauſe; and I have reaſon to 
think fo too. But how have I con- 
© tributed to his inconftancy ? This, 
Madam, it is neceſſary you ſhould 
© know. I thould be ſorry to have you 
< deceived” in an affair of ſuch conſe- 


© quenee; and ſhall therefore tell you 
*2 


e whole with the ſtricteſt truth. 
The firft time Mr.DeValvillefaw me, 
* was when I fainted away at parting 


from my mamma. You was fo kind 


us to lend me your aſſiſtance; and he, 
© 200, endeavoured to bring me to my- 
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* felf. I entered the con vent with this 
* lady, whom I had but juſt known, 
© and who became my friend: but ſhe 
© neither mentioned you, Madam, nor 
© Mr. De Valville; nor told me ypon 


© what terms ſhe was with him.*=< 1 


© know it, Miſs, ſaid my mother, in- 
terrupting her: Marianne has juſt 
© told me every thing; and has done 
© you all the juſtice that you could ex- 
< pet from her, My ſon came to pay 
* you a viſit; he preſented my ſervice 
© fo you; he gave you a letter as he 
left you, and told you it came from 
me: you could not divine; and any 
body elſe would have taker it. Be- 
ſides, you made no ſecret of it; but 
* It to this lady as ſoon as you 
Enew' ſhe was intereſted in it: ſo I ſee 
no reaſon by you ouphit to diſturb 
yourſelf. If my fon found you ami. 
able, and has prefunied to rel] you ſo, 
it is not your fault. You have no 
otherwiſe contributed to it than by 
having charms, which'it is not in your 
power to diveſt yourſelf of; and you 
are quite out of the caſe, even acevrd- 
© ing to of account Marianne you of 
© it, '—© This account is much to her 
© honour; and I ſhonld not, perhaps, 
© have been treated ſo gently by any 
© botly elſe, returned Miſs Vtbvr, 
with the tears in her eyes, in ſpite of 
her endeavours to prevent them: and, 
<-what I have further to add is, to de- 
© fire you to be ſo kind as to oblige Mr. 
De Valville to endeavour to ſte me 
nd more. It would be to no purpoſe; 
and would only ſhew his want of re- 
* — to me.'—"You are in the right, 
Miſs,“ returned my mother; he 
© would be quite inexcuſable; and 1 
will let him know it. Not that I 
© ſhould not be the firſt to wiſh for an 
© alliance like yours; which, to be ſure, 
« would do us 4 great deal of honour: 
* but my ſon is unworthy of it; his in- 
conſtancy ſhocks me; and though be 
© ſhould be fo happy as to pleaſe you, 
I ſhould be afraid, in giving him to 
vou, that I made you a very bad pre- 
© ſent. Iwill let him know how diſ- 
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= 1 his vifirs are to you; and 
1 


ope he will give you no reaſon to 
complain. Mifs Varthon made no 
other reply, but a curtley, and then re- 
tired. | wee 
She imagined, perhaps, that I ſhould 
applaud the refolution the had taken to 


fee him no more; and chat 1 ſhould 
| look 
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look upon it as a proof of that acknow- 
ledgment ſhe had promiſed me: but, far 
from it; I was not ſo eaſily deceived. 
This was only a pretended acknow- 
ledgment ; but no proof at all of her 
gratitude, What could ſhe riſque by 


refuſing to ſee Valville at the convent ? 


Had ſhe not the Marchioneſs of Kil- 
nare's houſe for a reſource? Was not 
Valville one of this lady's friends? Did 
not he frequently viſit her there? All 
this ſhew of a noble generoſity in her be- 
haviour was only avein of oftentation, 
which ſignified nothing: and you will 
ſee, in the ſequel, that I then reaſoned 


very juſtly. But, to return to myſelf, 


I was born for a multiplicity of ad- 
ventures, and my ſtars would not ſuf- 
fer me long to want them: I am now 
a little at leiſure; but it will not laſt 
long. My mother continued to come 
and ſee me; but Valville, always abſent, 
never came with her. Miſs Varthon 
and I met in the convent ; but we only 
gave each other a tranſient ſalute with- 
out ſpeaking. About four or five days 


after our dining with Mrs. De Valville, - 


I received, in the morning, a very ex- 
traordinary viſit. But I muſt begin, 
Madam, by telling you what it was that 
procured it me. Mrs. Dorſin had been 
that morning to ſee Mrs. De Valville; 
ſhe found there an old friend of the fa- 
mily, an officer, who was a perſon of 
quality, and a little advanced in years: 
he had heard much of me, on account 
of my adventure at the prime- miniſter's; 
and had never ſeen my mother, without 
aſking news of Marianne, of whom he 
was continually making encomiums, 
founded on what he had heard of me. 
The noiſe of my diſgrace was already 
abroad; and Valville's infidelity was 
publickly known. Perhaps he himſelf, 
tince he had left his mother, had told it 
to ſome of his beſt friends, who had alſo 
truſted the ſecret to others. However, 
this gentleman had heard of it; and 
came to Mrs. De Valville's in order to 
be certainly informed of the truth. 
Madam, ſaid be, there is a report 
© that Mr. De Valville is no longer in 
© love with that amiable girl, who is fo 
* worthy of every one's eſteem : they 
© ſay he has left her, and refuſes to mar- 
© ry her. How is it poſſible that he 
© ſhould ceaſe loving that Marianne, 
©. who was ſo dear to him, and ſo wor- 
© thy of being ſo? I can haxdly believe 
© it ; and, probably, it is only a'calum- 


ny. — Alas, Sirl it is but too true, 
returned Mrs. De Valville with an air 
of grief; and I am quite inconſol- 
© able.'— Indeed, returned he, © you 
© have reaſon to be ſo: it would have 
© been the higheſt comfort to you to 
have been the mother of that engaging 
* child; it would have been an acqui- 
© fition that would have ſecured the re- 
© poſe of your life. What can Mr. De 
© Valville mean? Is he afraid of bein 

© too happy? I ſhall paſs over the — 
of their converſation on this ſubject. 
Mrs. De Valville was going to dine 
with Mrs. Dorſin; and this laſt lady 
engaged the officer to attend them; and 
added, that I muſt come too, on account 
of the extreme deſire he expreſſed to 
ſee me. But as it was yet very early, 
the ladies did not care to go ſo ſoon ; 
however, they thought I ought to be 
informed of it: I ſhall ſend,” ſaid my 
mother, to her convent, to tell her 
that we ſhall take her with us in our 
© way,'—" There is no need of ſend- 
ing, ' replied the officer; © I have a 
© little buſineſs that way; and, if you 
will give me leave, I will wait upon 
© her myſelf: only give me a ſhort note 
© for her, or elſe perhaps I may not be 
© able to gain admiſſion.“ On which 
ſhe wrote immediately 


© DEAR DAUGHTER, 
< I Shall call upon thee at one o'clock, 
and take thee with me. We dine 
© at Mrs. Dorſin's.“ 


With this ſhort paſſport the officer ar- 
rived at the convent. He aſked for me, 
from Mrs. De Valville; and J came 
down. Some of the boarders had told 
me they would that afternoon come to 
keep me company in my chamber; fo 
that, notwithſtanding my grief, I hap- 
pened to be dreſſed leſs negligently than 
ordinary. Theſe are little regards which 


do not ſeem to coſt us the leaſt reflec-- 


tion. - It is true that my mind was de- 
jected: but what then! my vanity did 
not ſubſide; but ſtill performed it's of- 
fice. It is neceſſary to repair, on one 
ſide, what our afflictions deſtroy on the 
other; for, in ſhort, we are not willing 
to loſe all. 
I entered the parlour, and ſaw a man 
of about fifty; he had a good mien, 
and an air of diſtinction; was well 
dreſſed, though plain; and had a conn - 
tenance extremely frank and open, Let 
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_ © have given yourſelf, 
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our natural politeneſs be ever ſo great, 
e 


poke to me. Miſs,” ſaid he, after a 
w bow, and preſenting me the note 
rom my mother, Mrs, De Valville 
E defired me to give you this. She want- 
ed to ſend ſomebody with it; and I 


© entreated her to give me the prefe- 


© rence.'—"" You do me a great deal 
of honour, Sir, returned I, ping 
the note, which I ſoon read. Well, 


Sir, added I, Mrs, De Valville 


« ſhall find me ready; and I give you 
6a thouſand thanks for the trouble you 


* 


© thank Mrs. De Valville for having 


© permitted me to wait on you,” replied 


he: but, Miſs, it is not late, and the 
© Jadies will not ſoon be here. May 
I, by the favour of the commiſſion 
© I have obtained, hope to enjoy a quar- 
E ter of an hour's converſation with 
© you? I have beenalong timea friend 
to Mrs. De Valville and her family: 
© Tam to dine with you; fo you may 


© regard me beforehand as one of your 


s acquaintance, ſince I ſhall be no 
© ſtranger to you two hours hence. 
E As you pleaſe, Sir, replied I, much 
ſurprized at his diſcourſe. © You may 
© ſpeak; I am ready to hear you,*—< I 
© will not keep you long in ſuſpevſe, 
© Miſs,” returned he, about what I 
© have to ſay to you. I have the cha- 
© rater of a man of honour; and a ſin- 
©-cere, ſociable, honeſt, plain-dealer : 
© ever ſince I heard of your character, 
you have been the object of my eſteem, 
my reſpet, my admiration! This, 
© I aflure you, Miſs, is ſtrictly true. 


I am informed of your affairs. Mr. 


© De Valville, unhappily for himſelf, 
© is guilty of inconſtancy. I am my 
* own maſter, Miſs; enjoy an eſtate of 
c twenty-five thouſand livres a year; 


and I offer them to you: they ſhall 


— T ought to 
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© beat your ſervice whenever you pleaſe, 
© after you have conſulted with Mrs. 
De Valville upon it.“ What moſt 
ſurprized me in this propoſal, was the 
rapidity with which it was delivered, 
and the engaging frankneſs which ac- 
companied every thing he ſaid. I had 
ſeldom ſeen any body fo worthy of be- 


ing liſtened to as this agreeable gen- 


tleman: his ſoul ſeemed to ſpeak to me 
methought I ſaw it; it addreſſed itſelf 
to mine; and demanded an anſwer, as 
ſimple and natural as the queſtion it 
had propoſed to me. Therefore, lay- 
ing aſide all ceremony, I conformed 
myſelf to his behaviour; and, without 
trifling away any time in returning 
him thanks, I aſked him if he knew 
my hiſtory, * Yes, I do, Miſs,” re- 
turned he; and that is the reaſon 
« why you ſee me here: it is that 
which has told me you are more 
valuable than all the world poſſeſſes 
beſides; and it is that which has at- 
tached me to you.“ You ſurprize 
me, Sir!* returned I: © your manner 
of thinking is very rare. I do not 
know how to praiſe it, becauſe it is 
too much to my advantage. To all 
appearance, you are a perſon of qua- 
lity.—“ Ves, returned he; I for- 
got to mention that: but it 18 not, in 
my opinion, a thing very material. 
It is the honeſt man, and not barely 
the man of quality, who can merit 
you, Miſs: and, as I think myſelf 
as honeſt as any other perſon, I ima- 
gined this qualification, joined to an 
eltate, which is more than enough to 
ſatisfy our defires, and make us eaſy, 
might induce you to accept of my 
offers,*—"" I ought not to heſitate,” 
returned I, © upon the value I ought to 
© ſet upon your propoſal, which is a 
© mark of the higheſt eſteem, and the 
« greateſt generoſity: but permit me to 
repeat my queſtion; Have you well 
confidered it? I have nothing ; I do 
not know to whom I owe my birth; 
I haye ſubſiſted from my cradle only 
on the charity of ſtrangers; and have 
many times heen in danger of be- 
coming an object of publick charity. 
This has fhocked Mr. De Valville, 
© notwithſtanding the inclination he 
© had for me. Take care, Sit! It 
© js the worſe for him, Miſs,” return- 
ed he; © this will never be looked upon as 
the moſt glorious part of his conduct: 
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© however, you will have nothing like 
© this 
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this to fear from me. Mr. De Val- 
ville loved you: but it was not that 


I ns which brought me hither; I 
eard you repreſented as moſt perfe&- 
ly lovely; but we are not apt to be 
affected by charms we have never 
ſeen, and know only by relation. So 
it is not a lover that comes to ſee you; 
it is much better. Is a perſon of 
your merit fit to be made the ſport of 
a fooliſh and inconſtant paſſion ? No, 
Miſs! no! Let people fall in. love 
with you the firk moment they ſee 
you; let them love you with the ten- 
dereſt affection: how can they avoid 
it? J feel the ſame paſſion; and I 
find that I am actually in love; but 
I need not that to be charmed with 
you; the amiable qualities of your 


mind have been able to attract my 
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© higheſt eſteem : your beauty, indeed, 
* is an additional qualification; which, 
© though not neceſſary to engage my 
regards, which were before founded 
on a more ſolid baſis, yet I cannot 
© be offended at it, becauſe the exceſs 
© of that happineſs I would enjoy, 
© cannot be ſuppoſed to extirpate my 
© defire of obtaining it. It was my 
© reaſon that made me give you my 
© heart; and I brought no other paſſion 
« with me. Thus my affection does 
© not depend upon a tranſport which is 
© liable to wear off, and ſubze& to 
© change. My reaſon is not concerned 
© about a fortune, ſince I have enough 
* for us both; nor about your rel 

tions, ſince they would be nothing to 
© me, I am not concerned _ 
« your family; for, if you were o 

© royal extraction, would it add any 
thing to your perſonal merit? Beſides, 
have ſouls any relations? Are they 
not all derived from the ſame original? 
It is your mind, then, I would ob- 
* tain; it is your virtue alone that has 
© the moſt powerful charms; which I 
© can never poſſeſs without being oblig- 
ed to make you all poſſible returns. 
* Should you conſent to marry me, I 
* ſhouldeſteem myſelf infinitely obliged 
© to you. My love is too exceſſive for 
© me to dare to defire you to return it 
* in the ſame degree. You are hardly 
© twenty; and J am almoſt fifty: and 
© you would think me very weak was 
© I todefire you to love me. But as to 
0 2 friendſhip and eſteem, I muſt 
* hope to attain them both; as I thall 
endeavour to deſerve them, As you 


are reaſcnable and generous, I flatter 
myſelf with ſucceſs. This is what 
I had to ſay to you, Miſs: I now 
only wait to know what is your de, 
termination.*— Sir,” ſaid I, if I 
only conſulted the honour you would 
do me in my preſent fituation, and 
the good opinion you give me of your 

ſelf, I ſhould immediately accept of 


days time to conſider of it, both for 
N ſake and mine. I ſhall think 
or you, becauſe you would marry a 
perſon who is nothing, and has not 
any thing to recommend her: and the 
ſame reaſons will induce me to con- 
ſider it well on my own account, be- 
cauſe they equally regard us both. 
Let me entreat you, Sir, toemploy this 
time in examining theſe things more 
cloſely than you have done, and with 
all the attention you are capable of. 
You eſteem me, you ſay, very highly; 
and your preſent diſpoſition makes 
you ſet this above all other conſide- 
rations, But I am not yet yours, 
Sir: and we ſhould be no ſooner mar- 
ried, but your conduct would be cen- 
ſured; you would be raillied on my 
unknown extraction, and want o 
fortune. Can you be inſenſible and 
unconcerned at their banters and re- 
proaches? Will you not be ſorry for 
having allied yourſelf to no family; 
and for not increaſing your fortune 
by your marriage? Theſe things you 
ought to conſider of maturely; as I 
ſhall reflect what would be the con- 
ſequence, ſhould you repent of your 
precipitation. But though theſe mo- 
tives of reflection ſhould not keep me 
in ſuſpenſe, I cannot have the liberty 
of giving you the proof you deſire of 


ville's conſent. I am her daughter; 
nay, More than her daughter; for it 
is to her goodneſs alone, and not to 
nature, that I owe the bleſſing of hay- 
ing her for my mother. Her gene- 
roſity, her noble, her boundleſs ge- 
neroſity, made her aſſume that title, 
and — the moſt tender care and 
affection for me; ſo that I am bound 
to be entirely at her diſfpoſa]; and 
I am perſuaded you will think I have 
reaſon to be fo. I muſt therefore, 
Sir, acquaint her with your offers; 
which I ſhall do without telling her 
* your name, unleſs ” permit me to 
© do it. — O juſt as you pleaſe, 
2Bz « Miſs!” 
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your propoſal; but I muſt defire eight - 


my gratitude, without Mrs. De Val- - 
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< Miſs!* returned he; I ſhall take fo 
© little care to keep it ſecret, that Iſhall 
© take a pridein publiſhing my deſign, 
and J am fure that all men of ſenſe 
will eſteem me the better for it, even 
though you ſhould refuſe me. But 
it is time I ſhould leave you; the la- 
dies will be here in an hour at far- 
theſt: and I ſhall wait for you at Mrs. 
Dorſin's. Farewel, Miſs; I ſhall 
make reflections, ſince you defire it: 
but I ſhall not be in pain about thoſe 
which may be made upon me; yours 
alone are capable of diſturbing me. 
This day ſe*nnight, about this time, 
I hall be here again, to know the re- 
ſult of them and Mrs. De Valville's 
ſentiments; which, perhaps, may be 
in my favour.” 

This ſaid, he retired; and I made 


him no other anſwer but a curtſey, 


which was accompanied with an air of 
the greateſt affability and gratitude, I 
then immediately went up into my 
room, and made haſte todreſs me. The 
ladies ſoon arrived: I ſtepped into the 
coach; dined at Mrs. Dorſin's; and re- 
turned home very late, without having 
mentioned my adventure with the offi- 
cer to Mrs. De Valville. * Shall I ſee 


you again ſoon, mamma?” ſaid Ito 


ber. I ſhall come again to-morrow 
© in the afternoon,” returned ſhe, em- 
bracing me; and then we parted. That 


night I ſpoke to nobody but my friend 
the nun. I unboſomed myſelf to her, 


and told her all that had paſſed between, 
the officer and me; at which ſhe ſeemed 
agreeably ſurprized: and I concluded 
with deſiring her to come and ſee me in 
the morning, She entered the room 
the next day before I was awake; at 


which ſhe was going to retire; when, 


by her pulling the door after her, I 
opened my eyes, called her back, and 
deſired her to take a chair, and feat her- 
ſelf by my bed. ſide. My dear friend,” 
ſaid I, I have, for ſome days, had a de- 
* ſign to r*tire from the world, and fix 
© myſelf for the ret of my life in that 
© ſerene and tranquil ſtate you have 
© embraced.'—* How ! would you he 
a nun?” cried ſhe, interrupting me. 
Ves,“ returned I; © my life is ſubject 
to too many events; I findevery thing 
is uncertain and precarious: Val- 
ville's infidelity has given me a dif- 
2uſt to the world; I find he is till 
too dear to my heart; and I muſt not, 
I dare not, ſee him more. Providence 
has given me enough to ſettle me 
here: my deed of gift will ſecure to 
me this peaceful retreat, where I ſhall 
live with you in a perfe& repoſe, with - 
out being at any one's expence.— 
Any other but me,* fhe returned, 
would immediately applaud your re- 
ſolution: but J am too much your 
friend to adviſe you to purſue your 
inclinations, where I foreſee they 
would be followed by repentance, 
When we can have a day entirely to 
ourſelves, I will give you the hiſtory 
of my life; you will then be more 
able to form a judgment of your ſitu- 
ation: and if, after that, you perſiſt in 
vour intention of taking the veil, you 
will be more ſenſible of the import- 
© ance of your engagements.” But it 
1s time, Madam, 2 me to break off; I 
am ſufficiently fatigued; and muſt there- 
fore make you wait a little longer for 
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.the continuation of my adventures, 
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VIRTUOUS ORPHAN 


PART 1 


OUR commendations, dear 
Madam, of my generous 
Y behaviour to my unfaith- 
ful lover, ſo agreeably 
flatter my vanity, that I 
— cannot help expreſſing my 
acknowledgments. We are all of us 
naturally fond of applauſe, as it is a 
kind of proof that we have ſome rea- 
ſon for that complacency with which 
we are apt to, regard our own actions. 
Self. love is the univerſal ſpring that 
moves inevery breaſt, the reigning prin- 
ciple which governs the ſoul, and gives 
laws to our behaviour. The mind that 
is actuated by the low proſpects of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, and that which is animated 
by a love of virtue, and the refined de- 
light which attends the practice of great 
ations; have the ſame ſource; it is all 
ſelf-love, all a deſire of happineſs. But 
to proceed with my hiſtory. 
..- You remember, I ſuppoſe, that I had 
given my friend the nun an account of 
my adventure with the officer; that I 
had told her my deſire of taking the 
veil; and that ſhe had earneſtly per- 
ſuaded me againſt it. Her warmth and 
ſeriouſneſs on this ſubje& at once ſur- 
rized and alarmed me: I thought her 
fore perfectly happy; and I had rea- 
ſon to think ſo, for ſhe always appear- 
ed to have a mind full of tranquillity; 
but now I began to fear I was miſtaken; 
I longed to hear the hiſtory of her life; 
but as Mrs. De Valville was to be 
there in the afternoon, and it would be 
ſoon time for me to dreſs, ſhe deſired 
me to defer it. I have a great variety 
of adventures to relate, ſaid ſhe; 
and I ought to take ſome time to re- 
collect myſelf.. I aroſe with a mind 


more calm than it had been for ſome 
time paſt. She endeavoured to divert 
my thoughts from Valyille, by men- 
tioning the happineſs I might expe& 
from a union with the generous officer. 
His ſentiments, I find,” ſaid ſhe, * are 
too noble, too agreeable to yours, not 
tomake you charmed with him. He 
will at once be a tender huſband, a 
father, and a friend; his good ſenſe 
will render him always engaging; you 
will forget his years; and, in ſhort, 
return his paſſion: you will find 
your eſteem gradually ſtrengthen and 
grow up to love. Alas, my friend!” 
returned I, © you are quite miſtaken; 
« I find Valville, my dear, my unfaith- 
« ful Valville, has ſtill the entire poſ- 

ſeſſion of my heart; and I can find 

no room there for any other object. 

I confeſs the gentleman you mention 
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has inſpired me with the higheſt - 


5 
c 
o 
* 
« eſteem; his open frank neſs at our firſt 
interview, and his converſation at 
6 Mrs. Dorſin's, have rendered me 
* highly ſenſible of his merit; but it is 
a ſenſibility very different from the 
© tenderneſs of love. He inſpires me 
© with a regard much like the reve- 
c 


rence which is due to a father. T. 


© ſhall be glad of his friendſhip, and 
© ſhall readily give him every proof of 


© mine; every proof that the ſtricteſt 
virtue, and my unconquerable love to 


© Valville, will permit.“ Marianne,” 
replied my friend, © Valville has ren- 


« dered himſelf unworthy of this ten- 


* derneſs; indeed you are too conſtant, 
© conſidering his infidelity: but, how. 
ever, it is poſſible he may return to 
you again, and love you with more 
© fondneſs than ever. I do not think 
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I have any reaſon to cherifh ſuch flat- 
© tering hopes, returned I with a 
fighz © I have no expectations of that 
* kind: and, though I deſpair of con- 
« quering my paſhon, I muſt endea- 
© your to do it. His cold and con- 
* ftrained looks pierce through m 

© ſoul; his indifference is inſupportable: 
© and abſence alone muſt fortify my 


mind, and enable me to repulſe that 


© flood of tenderneſs which flows in 

upon it whenever I think of him.” 
Here a. lay-fiſter entered with my 

breakfaſt, and told the nun that the la- 


dies waited for her below. I had no 


ſooner ate a little, than Idreſſed, in or- 
der to receive Mrs. De Valville: at laft 
the arrived; Fut, 1 ſhe looked 
out of order; a languid palenefs was 
ſpread over her face, and all the marks 
of a realillneſs were viſible there. How 


do you do, my dear?” faid ſhe, as ſoon 


as I entered the parlour. * I findT 
fall not be able to ſtay long with 
© thee to-day, for I am not well.— F 
« fee it, mamma, returned I with a 


Jook full of tenderneſs. © Pray, what 


© js the matter?*—* I do not know,” 
returned ſhe; © I have not been per- 
© feAly well for ſome time. But come, 
© do not afflict thyſelf,” added the, ſee- 
ing me ready to weep; * I ſhall ſoon re- 
© cover. My fon's infidelity I think 
© unpardonable; it is always upper- 
© moſt in my mind: I am provoked at 
© jt to the higheſt degree. I have juſt 
© found out an intrigue, that has com- 
© pleated my indignation, and equally 
* ſorprized and ſhocked me. I had no 
© ſooner got home laſt night from Mrs. 
* Dorfin's, than I was told that a let- 
ter from Verſailles, direQed to my 
fon, had been left there; and that my 
* ſervants were ordered to give it him 
* as ſon as poſſible: but, Arimgines 
© he was gone thither himſelf, and could 
6 not tell whether it might not contain 
E ſomething relating to his poſt, which 
might be of importance enough to re- 
gquire me to ſend it after him, I re- 
© ſolved to break it open. However, I 
© ſent it firſt to my country houſe, that 
« it might be given him if he was there; 
© hut this morning the man returned, 
and brought it back, with the news 
© that he ſet out for Verſailles yeſter- 
day; on which I went into my cloſer, 
© opened, and read it. I have brought 
it to thee,” my dear; it would ſhock 
my delicacy too much to read it to 


© thee,” added ſhe, pulling it out of her 


pocket: © thou ſhalt thyſelf be a witneſs 
of his ungenerous proceedings; and, I 


© hope, it will enable thee to overcome 


thy paſſion ; for, when thou haſt en- 


* tirely ceaſed to eſteem him, thou wilt 


* ſoon ceale to love him too.” I opened 
itz but not without a great deal of trou- 
ble; and found the following lines. 


© vn, : 
c 1 Can no longer avoid diſpoſing of 
* my commiſſion: I am not at all 
© pleaſed with your delays, and thoſe of 
© your friends. As I am reſolved to 
© ſpend the reſt of my days in a peace- 
© ful retirement from noiſe and buſi- 
< neſs, I think every day an age that 
© keeps me from my country-feat. I 
© have ſettled all my affairs, and am 
« retolved to be there in a few days. 
© You cannot blame me if I diſpoſe of 
© my poſt to another; fince, if it had not 
© been your own fault, you might have 
© been in poſſeſſion of it long ago. I 
am, &c, | 


T had no ſooner read it over to my- 
ſelf, but I fghed, let fall ſome tears, 
and was unable to ſpeak; when Mrs. 
De Valville refumed—* How ill he re- 
pays my tenderneſs! Ungrateful, un- 
« worthy man! I am refolved he ſhall 
© beſenfible of my reſentment!'—-< Dear 
* mamma?!” cried I, interrupting. her, 
and throwing myſelf at her feet, * do 
not fink me into defpair: I cannot 
© bear to think of your uſing him un- 
© kindly upon my account, Let me 
« entreat you not to oppoſe his happi- 
© nefs: he has too much reaſon to for- 
© fake me; I do not complain of him. 
He was, perhaps, born to enjoy a hap- 
« pinefs ſuperior to that which I could 
© beſtow upon him: he has a foul ſen- 
© fible of the niceſt honour; a ſoul which 


vill not ſuffer him to do an action 


that would bring upon him as much 
« diſgrace and contempt as if he had 


been guilty of the blackeft crime. 


c 

Would you have him infenfibleof the 
© remonſtrances of his friends? Would 
« you have him regardleſs of their con- 
* tempt and ſcorn? And would you ſuf- 
© fer me to be the cauſe of all thatigno- 
* miny that would fall upon you both? 
No, Madam, it was I alone that was 
to blame; it is I alone thatyowought 
to be offended with: I have dared to 
© preſume upon your goodneſt; and, 


« dazzled : 
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© dazzled with the pleaſing proſpect that 
© lay before me, have encouraged a paſ- 
© ſion, which muſt neceſſarily have 
« drawn after it the moſt fatal, the mot 
© dreadful conſequences. Let me en- 
treat you, by all your tenderneſs for 
me, to forget thoſe engagements 
which have paſſed between us; let 
me entreat you to reinſtate him in 
your favour ; to approve of his new 
paſſion: and ſuffer me to look upon 
him as my brother. I will never leave 
you till you forgive him. "You muſt 
either forgive him, or kill me. The 
reflection of my cauſing a breach be- 
tween you would be too much for me 
to ſupport!” 

Here my tears prevented my ſaying 
any more: my dear mother wept too; 
and we both were filent for ſome mo- 
ments; we wiped our eyes; and then 
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he cried out Oh, my daughter! how 


« generous is this! Would you per- 
ſuade me to pardon him? you, whom 
he has injured, perſuade me to return 
him my affe&ion ! Was he ſenſible of 
thy behaviour, I am ſure it muſt 
chace every other paſſion from his 
breaſt : he will never find another 
like thee.. ! Ves, Madam, as I am the 
cauſe of his offending you, I ought 
to be the firſt to promote a reconcili- 
ations Think, mamma, how amia- 
ble has. been his character hitherto ; 
and then conſider if one action ought 
to deſtroy that eſteem which he has 
© been raiſing for many years.'— My 
© dear,” returned ſhe with an affecting 


look, that darted through her tears, thy 


* goodneſs has overcome me; thou haſt 
©, raiſed-all the mother in my breaſt : 
© and, ſince thou canft forgive him, 
«© ſure I ought to do ſo too.“ I fin- 
« cerely thank you, mamma, returned 
I: © but this is not all; you muſt give 
him your conſent to marry Miſs Var- 
© thon. T had once the proſpect of 
©, ſpending my life in the pleaſing toil of 
promoting his felicity; of induftri- 
© ouſly purſuing every means to in- 
©. creaſe his love, and augment his hap- 
pineſs. But I muſt for ever lay aſide 
©. theſe tranſporting hopes; and can on- 
©. ly uſe my entreaties, that you would 
permit him to be bleſſed by a lady 
© who is, more happy than I deſerve to 
© be. Conſider, Madam, he is your 
©, ſon; conſider how great has been your 
© tenderneſs for him; and how well he 
. has deſerved an eſteem, which no con- 
* ſiderations for me ought ever to ſu- 


© perſede: and then I am ſure you will 
« deny him nothing. His only crime 
is indulging an involuntary paſſion; 
but his concealing it from you can 


pain ; that he dreads that as an evil 
which he moſt earneſtly defires to 
avoid, He has been afraid you ſhould 
puſh things to extremities; and there- 
fore, rather than offend you, has de- 
clined accepting of an advantageous 
poſt ; and chuſes rather to refuſe thoſe 
honours which he might eaſily obtain, 
than give you an unealy moment. 
Enough, my dear! enough!“ ſhe re- 
turned with an engaging ſmile ; © you 
make uſe of the very motives of my 
reſentment to procure a reconcilia- 
tion: I did not conſider his behaviour, 
in throwing in obſtacles to retard his 
preferment, in the light thou doſt. 
He is ſtill my ſon; and he ſhall find 
that I have all the affection of a mo- 
ther. I will endeavour to ſee him as 
ſoon as he returns to Paris; J will tell 
him I ftill perſiſt in my reſolution 
to contribute all I can to render him 
happy: and, as you deſire it, I con- 
ſent that he ſhall chuſe his own way 
of being ſo. But, at the ſame time, 
I will let him know what he owes to 
thee: and if he has any remains of 
generoſity and ingenuity, thy good- 
neſs, I am ſure, muſt fill-him with ad- 
miration, and make him reſume all 
his former tenderneſs for thee.— 
Dear mamma, replied I, © do not 
fill me with ſuch vain, ſuch deluſive 
expectations: they are too agreeable 
to me; I dare not indulge them.“ Yet 
n [could not help think - 
ing there was ſome reaſon for her opi- 
nion: It is not impoſſible, ſaid I ime 
mediately to myſelf, © but he may be 
ſenſible how much he is obliged to 
© me; he may be charmed with the diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of my paſſion.* This 
reflection gave me a molt ſenſible plea- 
ſure; and I could not help repreſent- 
ing my dear Valville to my mind, 
in a ſuppliant poſture, entreating for- 
giveneſs, and ſaying the moſt tender 
things. 

My dear mamma aroſe up, and was 
going to leave me, when I deſired her 
to ſtay a little longer. I then repeated 
all that had paſſed between the officer 
and me, when he paid me a viſit a few 
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days before. She ſmiled, and ſeemed ex- 


tremely pleaſed. Well,” cried ſhe, as 
ſoon as I had done, * I could not help 
s obſerving 


only prove that he fears to give you 
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* obſerving ſomething in his behaviour 
afterwards at Mrs. Dorſin's, that ren- 
dered him more than ordinarily en- 
gaging; nay, that lady,“ added ſhe, 
gave me a hint, that ſhe fancied thou 
badft made him thy captive. He ſeem - 
ed peculiarly defirous of rendering 
himſelf agreeable to thee: and we 
both obſerved that his looks were con- 
tinually fixed upon thee; and that 
thou hardly ever ſpokeſt, but his eyes 
ſparkled with a pleaſing vivacity. 
Bur you do not tell me what is your 
reſolution. He is a perſon of great 
merit; and has a delicacy and eleva- 
tion of mind, that muſt render him 
very valuable in thy eſteem: he has 
a way of thinking almoſt peculiar to 
himſelf. In ſhort, he 1s a very ex- 
traordinary perſon; and I perſuade 
myſelf, that a conformity of ſenti- 
ments will ſoon render your tender- 
neſs reciprocal. What doſt thou re- 
ſolve? Will not he poſſeſs that place 
in thy heart, which my fon has ſo juſt- 
ly forfeited ?'—* I ſhall make no dif- 
ficulty, mamma, of telling you the 
ſituation of my mind, returned I: ©I 
have a very great eſteem for him; his 
frankneſs and generoſity, his good 
ſenſe and virtue, make me look upon 
him as a perſon who deſerves m 

friendſhip. But Mr. De Valville has 
ſtill the. poſſeſſion of my heart: I find 
he is too dear to me, not to regret his 
loſs as a moſt ſevere affliction. His 
infidelity has not made me love him 
leſs ; but, on the contrary, it has ra- 
ther increaſed my tenderneſs: indeed, 
I did not think he had been ſo very 
dear to me as I find he is. Though 
I am obliged to give my new lover all 
the efteem he deſerves, yet I cannot 
help looking vpon him with a re- 
ſpectful kind of awe, which will ever 
prevent my loving him with that ten- 
derneſs which is due to a huſband : 
and, while Valville is unmarried, I can 
never bear to think of entering into 
engagements which muſt render it 
impoſſible for him to be mine.'—* I 
can only adviſe thee, my dear, ſaid 
ſne, to conſult thy own breaſt; and 
© to endeavour to be as ferene as poſ- 
+ fible: a virtue like thine muſt one 
© day meet with it's reward. But fare- 
« wel; I ſhall ſee thee again in two or 
© three days time, added ſhe, putting 
as many of her fingers as ſhe could 
through the grate, which I took hold 
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of, and kiſſed with a reſpectful tender. 
neſs. She then repeated her aſſurances 
of an eternal affection for me, and re- 
tired. | 

She left me in a ſituation not to be 
expreſſed ; I reflected with pleaſure on 
my having reconciled my mother to her 
ſon : my generous behaviour ſuſpend- 
ed my uneaſineſs ; and I felt a delight- 
ful harmony in my breaſt, which every 
thought ſeemed to increaſe. All peace- 
ful, ſerene, and compoſed, full of ſelf- 
applauſe, full of the ſatisfaction which 
reaſon approves and heightens, I felt 
a delight which was more exquiſite, 
ſublime, than can be imagined. How 
more unlike the mad trantports of jea- 
lous rage, which diſturb, torture, and 
rack the ſoul! which fill the mind 
with a thouſand contending paſſions; 
and can only be followed by remorſe 
and diſappointment. But I had taken 
the ſweeteſt method of revenge; a re- 
venge which was moſt likely to meet 
with ſucceſs, and wound my unfaithful 
lover in the tendereſt and moſt ſenfible 
part. L foreſaw that my behaviour 
would cover him with ſhame, and make 


him reflect how little I deſerved to be 


diſregarded by him, who could forfeit 
all my hopes to promote his happineſs. 
At laſt, Mrs. De Valville's indiſpoſition 
came into my mind, and immediately 
gave a damp to my ſatisfaction: how- 
ever, I flattered myſelf that ſhe would 
ſoon recover; and with this hope re- 
gained my tranquillity. - 

I ſaw my mother almoſt every day; 
but, alas! ſhe appeared to be in ſuch a 
declining condition, that her preſence 
always filled me with the moſt cruel 
alarms. She ſeemed, indeed, more nearly 
attached to me than ever; her tender- 
neſs exceeded- all bounds; and her 
whole ſou] appeared to be entirely taken 
up with her affection for me, and to be 
filled with the ſincereſt concern for my 
happineſs. When the day appeared in 
which I expected to ſee the officer, I 
dreſſed, and prepared to receive him: 
but he was in the parlour ſooner than I 
expected; however, I did not make him 
wait long ; I went down to him with 
a mind a little diſcompoſed at the ap- 
r of the pain I ſhould give 

im. After the uſual compliments 
were over—* You ſee, Miſs," ſaid he 
with an air of gaiety, that I have kept 
© to your appointment: I have delibe- 
6 rately reflected. upon all the conſe- 
2 | 6 quences. 
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t quences that may attend our union, 


© and have not been able to find one 
that can for a moment ſhake my reſo- 
lution : may I hope to have a ſhare in 
your friendſhip; in that ſincere and 
tender friendſhip which muſt render 
the indifſoluble knot for ever ſweet 
and full of charms? All I wait for 
now is to know the reſult of your re- 
fl-Kions.'*—** Sir, returned I, © I 
ſhall make no difficulty of telling you 
my mind with the utmoſt freedom. 
Your behaviour, your generoſity, 
your unexceptionable character, have 
given me a very high opinion of your 
merit; and I ought to eſteem your. 
propoſal as a very great honour : but 
I find I cannot enter into any new. 
engagements, Valville, though un- 
faithful, is ſtill dear tome: however, 
your friendſhip is too deſirable not to 
make me earneſtly wiſh for the con- 
tinuance of it; and I ſhall think my- 
ſe:if very happy, if, after this, you 
grant me a ſhare in your eſteem. I 
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oblerved, while I ſpoke, a viſible con-- 


cern ſpread over his countenance; and, 
after I had done, he ſtood ſome moments 
in a thoughtful poſture, without mak- 
ing any reply: at laſt, he recovered 
himſelf; and with an engaging, though 
ſorrowful air, aſſured me that, fince he 
muſt not hope to be ſo happy as he 
could wiſh, he would gladly embrace 
every opportunity to ſerve me, and that 
I ſhould always find him my ſincereſt 
and moſt affectionate friend; and in 
that character, he hoped, I would ſome- 
times permit him to ſee me at my mo- 
ther's, or Mrs. Dorſin's. This requeſt 
was too reaſonable to be denied him; I 
readily conſented to it: and on this he 
left me. 

For three days after this I heard no 
news of my mother. On the fourth, in 
the morning, a lay-fiſter entered my 
apartment, and told me that a coach 
was waiting for me in the court, with 
a ſervant from Mrs. De Valville; on 
which I dreſſed, and went down. I 
found one of her maids at the door with 
a letter; in which ſhe told me ſhe was 
at her country-houſe, and longed to ſee 
me there. She had delivered another 
letter to the abbeſs; ſo I had nothing 
to do but to get into the coach, I did 
fo, and ſoon arrived at my mamma's : 
ſhe received me with her uſual affec- 
tion, I ſhould have thought myſelf 
extremely happy in being near her, if 


her increaſing diforder had not filled 
me with the utmoſt inquietude; a ſoft 
languiſhment appeared in her eyes, and 
her countenance, pale and ſickly, made 
me fear I ſhould ſoon be deprived of 
all the comfort, all the repoſe, of my 
life. Valville's infidelity had hitherto 
given me the ſevereſt pain ; but now my 
affliction for his mother made me for- 
get every other cauſe of grief. I ſtrug- 
gled with myſelf to put on, before her, 
a countenance as ſerene as poſible; but 
whenever I was from her, I ſought to 
be alone: I then gave a looſe to my 
ſorrow, and uttered the ſevereſt com- 
plaints. * Oh! why have I taſted,” 
ſaid I, melting into tears, „the ſweet, 
© thedelightful ſatisfactions that ſpring 
from a filial affection to the deareſt, 
the beſt of mothers, if I muſt fo ſoon 
fecl her loſs? Why was I made hap- 
py to be ſunk the deeper in deſpair? 
O my God!' then cried I, * fortify 
my mind again{ the agonizing tor- 
ture that flows in upon it; fill my 
ſoul with fortitude; and may I never, 
never offend thee, by repining at thy 
providence! O that thou wouldſt but 
take my life for hers, and ſave me the 
anguiſhof lamenting herloſs!* Theſe 
reflections ſoon ſpread ſuch a gloom 
over my face, as made it impoſſible for 
me to diſguiſe my diſorder before her. 
She reſolved I ſhould not leave her; 
and, to diſſipate my uneaſineſs, con- 
ſtrained herſelf to aſſume an air of gaiety 
and chearfulneſs: but ſhe did not tell 
me ſhe took notice of my diſorder, any 
other way than by thus end-avourin 
to remove it, I was ſenſible of this in- 
ſtance of her goodneſs; and my heart 
owned the obligation, and ſincerely 
thanked her for it. But ſome days af- 
ter, obſerving I ſtill had the ſame con- 
cern upon my ſpirits, ſhe defired me to 
take a turn with her-into the garden; 
on which we went to the moſt ſhady 
part of it, that we might enjoy the 
benefit of a ſoft breeze which played 
amongſt the leaves, without being in- 
commoded by the heat of the ſun. We 
ſat down upon a bench together near 
a. caſcade, whoſe aquatick murmurs 
ſeemed to ſoothe the diſpoſition of our 
minds. My daughter, ſaid ſhe, 
looking upon me with eyes full of a 
maternal tenderneſs, * I cannot help 
taking notice of thy aſſiduity and 
concern for my health, Thou art un- 
© willing to leave me even for a mo- 
a © ment; 
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ment; and when thou doſt ſo, I have 
reaſon to believe that I take up all 
thy thoughts. Thou returneſt to me 
with thy eyes red, which informs me 
that thou haſt been crying; and the 
appearance of ſo much diſorder, that I 
can no longer help taking notice of it. 
I thought my ſilence, and thy own re- 
flections, might make thee reſume thy 
gaiety, or, at leaſt, prevail upon thee 
to moderate thy concern: but, I find, 
they have a different effect. Conſider, 
my dear; thou needeſt not be told 
that Lam mortal: I freely confeſs I 
am in a conſumption; and thou muſt 
not wonder if thou ſeeſt me ſnatched 
from thee. Thou wilt loſe a mother 
whoſe tenderneſs may deſerve ſome 
tears: but I ſhall not leave thee with- 
out a friend; Mrs. Dorſin will think 
herſelf happy in having thee for a 
companion; ſhe will make u 
© fofs, and return thee all the affection 
© thou canſt beſtow upon her.*—* Dear, 
© dear mamma!” cried I, interrupting 
her, and lifting up my head, with the 
tears running down my cheeks, Mrs. 
© Dorſin is not you!* Scarce could I 
pronounce theſe words for my fighs, 
which almoſt rendered them unintelli— 
gible. Here we were both filent; and 
nighs and groans were all that paſſed 
for ſome time: at laſt, recollecting her- 
ſelf, and taking hold of. my hand— 
« Thy ſoftneſs moves me too much,” 
ſhe reſumed. *© But, my dear, conſider 
< that you muſt have parted with me, 
© had I lived ſome years longer: our 
© ſeparation would then have been as 
© ſevere as it is now. The ſweeteſt 
© pleaſure I ever knew was that which 
£ ſprang from communicating the bleſ- 
© fings which Heaven has beſtowed up- 
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on me; a pleaſure ſo ſublime, that it 


gives me the higheſt ſatis faction even 
© in the proſpect of my diffolution, I 
© ſhall be judged by a Being whoſe diſ- 
* poſitions are the ſame as my own; a 
Being whom J have always loved to 
think on under the endearing cha- 
racter of a Father; and a Being, too, 
not ſwayed by prejudice, but the Im- 
partial Diſtributer of juſtice; and who 
is as ſuperior in his beneyolence and 
. as the nature of God is 
more exalted than that of the loweſt 
part of his rational creation! Death, 
my dear, by reflection, grows familiar 
to the mind: I find it inſenſibly loſes 
ball it's hortors; the gloom vaniſhes; 
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the ſpectre is ſtripped of it's terrors; 
and, in an angel's form, opens the 
way to boundleſs joys, and delights 
unutterable! On this fide are care, 
trouble, and anxiety; on that, rap- 
turous pleafures, eternal felicity, and 
endleſs peace !* Here ſhe pauſed; and 
then, looking at me with eyes which 
expreſſed all the tender ſentiments of 
her heart—* My dear, added ſhe, © I 
* confeſs I cannot think of leaving 
thee without ſome regret : I long, too, 
to ſee my ſon, and to embrace him 
with that tenderneſs which is dve 
from a mother to a child, to whom ſhe 
muſt bid a long adieu! As for thee, 
I would perſuade thee to moderate 
thy affliction, and arm thyſelf with a 
firmneſs of mind ſufficient to ſupport 
my loſs with courage. Think, where- 
ever I am, I ſhall love thee till : not 
all the delights of Heaven, though 
infinitely various, will make me for- 
get thee; thou wilt there furniſh out 
a pleaſing ſubject of diſcourie; and 
T ſhall. wiſh for the happy time when I 
ſhall congratulate thee on thy arriv- 
al in that world of love, where our 
raptures will increaſe by communi- 
cating them!'—* O mamma!” cried 
I, with my eyes ſparkling with ſoft 
delight, © how ſweetly you ſoothe my 
« grief! What an engaging proſpect 
© you lay before me! What an afſem- 
blage of noble and pleaſing ideas! 
Ves! our affection will be as laſting 
as our ſouls : we ſhall be eternally 
dear to each other; friendſhip, love, 
and devotion, will fill our minds, and 
give us joys more ſolid than the pro- 
ſpect of the golden pavement, and 
the delicious groves crowned with 
immortal verdure! You have brought 
ſuch a picture to my mind, that I 
cannot help anticipating our future 
happineſs, and imagining us poſſeſ- 
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ſirable. But do not imagine, dear 
mamma, that I can think ofa ſepara - 
tion from you without pain; no! it 
is impoſſible! I have reaſon to be 
highly ſenſible of your loſs: I cannot 
loſe the deareſt friend on earth; I 
cannot be ſeparated from that mind 
which ſympathizes in all my con- 
cerns without a cruel anguiſh! Life 
will loſe all it's charms; and it 
would require much leſs reſolution 
for me to die with you than to live 
without you: but I will endeavour 
4 to 
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© to be as calm as poſſible; I will re- 
© fl:& upon your happineſs till I for- 
© get my own miſery ; I will ſet your 
example before my eyes; and learn 
© from you to conquer my vanity, and 
all my youthful follies.” 
Here we were. interrupted by a ſer- 
vant, who came to tell us that a coach 
was juſt entered the court with Miſs 
De Fare; on which we immediately 
went to receive ber: ſhe ſaluted us with 
an air that had a mixture of fegen 
and confuſion; and the was at firſt fo 
much diſconcerted, that ſhe knew not 
how to expreſs herſelf, * My fincere 
affection for you and Miſs, has con- 
© ſtrained me, Madam, to wait upon 
« you,” {aid ſhe. to my mother, to en- 
« quire after your health, I am very 
« es that I. cannot appear before you 
© without bluſhing for my mother's 
© indiſcretion;z though I am conſcious 
© I have not done any. thing incon- 
c ſiſtent with that krieg ip and regard 
IJ owe you both. — Pray, Miſs,” re- 
turned Mrs. De Valville, * do not you 
* make any apologies; for you need 
no. juſtificatian in our eſteem; you 
have neyer offended us: and your 
company is too agreeable for us to 
ſuffer you to ſpend your time in ex- 
cuſes,which are equally painful to us 
all. Let Mrs. De Fare's imprudence 
© be forgotten. On this we went into 
the parlour; and diſcourſed, the reſt of 
the day, on indifferent ſubjects. 
At night this young lady was going 
to leave us; but my mother preſſed her 
to ſtay two or three days with ſuch ear- 
neſtneſs that ſne could not refuſe her: 
on which we wrote to her mamma, and 
ſent back the coach. We ſpent the 
evening in a converſation more grave 
than ordinary: though the arrival of 
this amiable lady had given me a great 
deal of ſatisfaction, yet it could not 
diſſipate the uneaſineſs in which my 
mind was involved at the dreadful ap- 
rehenſions of loſing my dear mother. 
That engaging lady endeavoured to 
enliven the diſcourſe; but in vain. 
When it was time for us to go to bed, 
I entreated her to let me lie with her; 
but ſhe would not conſent to it, on ac- 
count of her cough, which ſhe thought 
would diſturb me. In the morning, 
Miſs De Fare and I went into Mrs. 
De Valville's apartment; but, finding 
her aſleep, we agreed to take a walk in 


the ficlds bekind the garden. As my 
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weakneſs made the leaſt diſorder viſi- 
ble, ſhe had obſerved the ſettled diſturb- 
ance of my mind, which I eafily per- 
ceived by her looks; which were ex- 
preſſive of a very tender and generous 
concern: but as ſhe, perhaps, ima- 
gined that Valville's'infidelity was the 
cauſe, ſhe did not think fit to renew my 
uneaſineſs by taking notice of it, We 
went through the back gate of the gar- 
den, where a double row of tall elms 
extended a great length, and ſeemed, at 
the farther end, to cloſe and form a 
thick grove. She endeavoured to di- 
vert me by an agreeable converſation, 
which was accompanied, on each fide, 
with the moſt friendly and affectionate 
endearments: and ſhe ſoartfully ſuited 
herſelf to the diſpoſition of my mind, 
that I could not help being exceeding] y 
moved. We had walked a conſider- 
able way, and were talking of return- 
ing back, when we ſaw a young wo- 
man, genteelly dreſſed, ſitting with her 
back towards us, under one of the 
trees, at a ſmali diſtance before us: a 
little ſpark-of curioſity made us defir- 
ous to walk onz when, coming pretty 
near, ſhe ſeemed to be loft in thought, 
and was in a poſture expreſſive of the 
deepeſt deſpair. We croſſed the walk 
to gain a ſight of her countenance; and 
ſtood ſome time to obſerve her actions. 
Her eyes were, at firſt, fixed on the 
ground; but ſhe ſoon after lifted them 
up to Heaven; when we obſerved the 
tears trickle down her cheeks: this 

ht, joined to ſome bitter ſighs which 
eſcaped her, equally affected us both. 
We went up to her, with a reſolution 
to give her all the aſſiſtance we were ca- 
pable of: I no: ſooner ſpoke, but ſhe 
ſtarted, and turned her head to us, 


| (for we had, hitherto, only a fide- view 


of her face) and immediately aroſe; 
when we ſaw. a countenance on which 
was painted à mixture of grief and 
ſhame, She was very young; her 
features were perfectly regular; and 
her eyes full of the moſt melting ſoft- 
neſs. May we know, Madam, the 
cauſe of your uneaſineſs?“ ſaiĩd I: 
you may depend upon our aſſiſtance, 
if we are happy enough to be able to 
ſerve you. We beg pardon for our 
intruſion: but, as we were unable to 
ſee you without being moved, ſo we 
could not refrain from offering you 
our friendſhip, in order to diſſipate 
your uneaſineſs as well as ours. 
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6 This lady,” ſaid I, turning to Miſs 
De Fare, I am ſure, feels the ſame 
c affection for you that I do; and will 
6 gladly contribute to remove your 
© troublesz for the virtuous peculiarly 
© deſerve the eſteem of the virtuous.” 
Here ſhe ſtood for ſome time filent, as 
if in ſuſpenſe, and at a loſs how to be- 
have: at laſt, wiping her eyes—* I do 


not know how to expreſs the ſenſe I 


s have of your goodneſs, ladies,” ſaid 
ſhe, bluſhing: you do not know me; 
s and, if you did, I am perſuaded you 
4 would: loſe all your generous ſenti- 
© ments for me. Permit me to retire: 
« jt is ſufficient that you know I am a 
4 wretch beneath your notice.“ At 
this Miſs De Fare could contain her- 
ſelf no longer: ſhe took hold of her 
hand, . entreated her not to leave us 
ſo abruptly. We deſire, Miſs," ſaid 
ſhe, to know no more than you are 
6 willing to tell us. Pray, compoſe 
6 yourſelf; and do us the favour to 
© breakfaſt with us: though it may 
* not be in our power to ſerve you, 
© oblige us with your company, and 
£ accept of our friendſhip.* To this 
ſhe conſented; but not without the ap- 
pearance of ſome reluftance, As 
Miſs De Fare ſeized one of her hands, 
J took hold of the other: and, as we 


began to walk back—* Ladies,“ ſaid” 


the, looking upon each of us with eyes 
full of gratitude, * I am incapable of 
s thanking you as I ought: you do 
c not know me; and TI wiſh I could for 
ever conceal my misfortunes from 
you, and hide the cauſe of my mi- 
- ſery; but I ſhall no ſooner be diſco- 
vered, but your friendſhip will be 
turned into averſion and horror; you 
will then deteſt me as much as I do 
myſelf. Oh! may you never feel 
© the ſtings of conſcious guilt!* added 
ſhe, ſqueezing both our hands, and the 
tears guſhing afreſh from her eyes. 
We were extremely moved at thisun- 
expected interview; and neither Miſs 
De Fare nor I could refrain from weep- 
ing. We arrived; and I ere 
went into my mother's room, and left 
Miſs De Fare, with the diſconſolate 
lady, below. I found her awake, and 
ready to ariſe; a ſweet ſleep had recruit- 
ed her ſpirits; and very much refreſhed 
her. She received me with a ſmile, 
My child, ſaid ſhe, I hope Miſs's 
£ compeny has diverted thee, I am 
much better than I. was yeſterday; 
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© after breakfaſt we will divert our- 
© ſelves; but do not be too grave. I 
expect Mrs. Dorſin here to-day; and 
do not doubt but we ſhall ſpend the 
© time very agreeably.“ I expreſſed 
my joy at the alteration which, indeed, 
was viſible in her countenance, in the 
moſt lively terms. O Madam,” cried 
I, embracing her, how happy ſhould. 
© I be might I flatter myſelf with 
© the hopes of your recovery! How 
© delightful would be the proſpect of 
« ſpending my life with you i'—* My 
dear, returned ſhe, interrupting me, 
© my life is very precarious: learn to 
« reſign thyſelf to the Divine Will; 
© that wiſe, that beneficent Being, who 
© has the diſpoſal of thy life and mine, 
© knows what is beſt for us both. But 
© where is Miſs De Fare?*'— She is 
© below with a young ſtranger,” ſaid 
I, that we intend to introduce to you; 
© whom I hope you will find worthy of 


your friendſhip.—“ I do not doubt 


it, my dear, returned ſhe: * thy re- 


© commendation makes me her friend 


© before I ſee her. But where didſt 
© thou find her?“ On this I related 
our little adventure. She ſeemed ex- 
tremely pleaſed with it; and immedi- 
ately dreſſed to wait upon her. As 
foon as ſhe was ready, ſhe went into 
the parlour, and received her with an 
air of the moſt engaging affability: but 
all our careſſes could not diſperſe the 
gloom from her countenance; we ſaw 
that ſomething preyed upon her ſpirits, 
and that her mind was too diſordered to 
render it poſſible for her to aſſume an 
air of chearfulneſs, even for a moment. 
As ſoon. as breakfaſt was over, my 
mother propoſed taking a turn in her 
coach for an hour or two, to ſee the 
country, and take the benefit, of the 
air. The unknown young lady de- 
fired to be excuſed; but, at our ex- 
preſſing an unwillingneſs to part with 
her, ſhe conſented, My dear mam- 
ma's converſation I thought more lively 
than ever; though we diſcourſed of 
ſome ſubjects that were perfectly grave; 
but ſhe had the art of handling the 
moſt ſerious topicks in a manner that 
rendered them very engaging. : 

But, however agreeable they were to 
me, I am afraid, Madam, you will 
think them quite tedious: I have, per- 
haps, dwelt too long upon theſe ſerious 
diſcourſes, which to you may appear 
in ſupportable; but, for all this, I have 
TW 4 
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a great mind to go on with them a lit- 


tle farther, becauſe the thoughts may 
poſſibly be new to you. However, if 
you think yourſelf in danger of the 
vapours, pray paſs over a few leaves, 
and you will be infallibly out of dan- 
er. But to return. 

I think I told you, Madam, when I 
drew you a portrait of my mother's 
heart, that her conceptions of the Di- 
vine goodneſs and juſtice were almoſt 
peculiar to herſelf. This converſation 
will ſhew you what ground I had for 
ſuch an aſſertion. +* Nothing can be 
© more ſhocking,” ſaid ſhe, © than the 
villainies that have been practiſed un- 
der the venerable name of religion, 
Who can refle& on the horrid devaſ- 
tations that have been ſpread through 
the world by mad prieſts and furious 
bigots, without being filled with de. 
teſtation and horror? How prepoſte- 
rous is it to attempt to pleaſe the moſt 
merciful Being in the univerſe, by 
cancelling his gentle impreſſions 
from our minds, and behaving with- 
out mercy! Wherever ſuperſtition 
and enthuſiaſm have prevailed, they 
have baniſhed every natural, every 
noble, ſentiment from the human 
breaſt, How unaccountable is it 
that we ſhould ever attempt to de- 
light the moſt wiſe and intelligent of 
all beings with little tricks and cere- 
monies equally trifling and vain! 
How abſurd to endeavour to render 
propitious the moſt perfect, the moſt 
benevolent diſpoſition, by any thing 
elſe but acting according to the 
dignity of our intelligent natures, 
raiſing ourſelves as near as poſſible to 
his perfection; and thus, in ſome 
meaſure, rendering ourſelves worthy 
of his eſteem! Nor leſs profane is it, 
dded ſhe, * to addreſs the Mighty Fa- 
ther of mankind, who ought to be 
approached with the moſt humble 
awe and the profoundeſt veneration, 
with the amorous language, and the 
fond endearments that are more juſt- 
ly beſtowed upon our own ſpecies : 
how monſtrous is this ſpiritual kind 
of debauchery! Nature abhors the 
impious profanation, and ſtarts from 
a worſhip ſo impure and facrilegious.” 
Theſe were the principal ſubjects of 
our diſcourſe, in whith Miſs De Fare 
and IT bore a part with an agreeable ſa- 
tisfaction. Religion, ſtripped of the 
gloom and unnatural ſolemnity with 
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which melancholy ſpirits are apt to 
cloath it, will ever appear lovely and 
engaging to a reaſonable mind: it owes 
all it's beauty to it's own ſimplicity 
and native excellence; and whenever 
it is made to oppole the indiſpenſible 
obligations of reaſon and nature, it 
muſt be degraded, and ſunk in the 
opinion of every intelligent and virtu- 
ous being. The perſon who has ex- 
perienced the exquilite pleaſures that 
attend the practice of the ſocial virtues, 
and with an humble and upright mind 
gratefully adores the ſupreme and un- 
exhauſted Source of benignity, has ſa- 
tisfactions unknown to the ſenſualiſt 
and epicure, the ſuperſtitious and en- 
thuſiaſt. Virtue to ſuch a mind appears 
always lovely and divinely charming: 
it's graces are more attractive than the 
delufive pleaſures which court our en- 
ee. it is the higheſt gratification 
of our rational natures; it fills the ſoul 
with the moſt delightful harmony, 
whilſt all beſides is jarring diſcord and 
endleſs confuſion. But I have done. 
During this converſation, I fre- 
quently caſt my eyes upon the young 
ſtranger, and obſerved that her cheeks 
glowed with inceſſant bluſhes; me- 
thought ſhe felt all the charms of vir- 
tue, and yet at the ſame time ſeemed 
ſtunned and confounded: ſhe ſome- 
times looked upon me with an air of 
friendſhip, then ſighed, and let fall 
ſome tears, As we ſtepped out of the 
coach, ſhe defired me to walk with her 
arden for a few minutes; to 
which I gladly conſented, and went 
full of the hopes that ſhe would tell me 
the cauſe of her uneaſineſs; and put it 
in my power to give her ſome proof 
that J ſympathized in her afflictions. 
© Dear Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as we 
were alone, I cannot help being de- 
firous of having you for my friend; 
Your e e and generous con- 
cern for my uneaſineſs prepoſſeſſes me 
in your favour, and inclines me to 
return you the utmoſt affection; but 
I muſt then diſcloſe all my miſery; 
this you would demand as a proof 
of my confidence: but, alas! it 
would be ſuch a proof of it as would 
entirely change your kind diſpoſi- 
tions to ſerve me; you would hate, 
you would deteſt me; and your diſ. 
pleaſure would aggravate my de- 
6 ſpair, which even now exceeds all 


F bounds,'—=" Indeed, Miſs, you in- 
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jure me very much,” returned I, 
Whatever is the cauſe of your trou- 
© ble, it will not make me forget what 
CI oe to the diſtreſſed : Heaven knows 
© I would do any thing to ſerve you; 
© and I aſſure you I will never defire 
© yon to tell me any thing that will 
© give you fo much pain; only let me 
1 * what I can do for you; I 
© will afk no queſtions, but my obedi- 
© encealone ſhall prove my friendſhip.” 
Here ſhe continued ſilent, and caſt 
down her eyes, while her countenance 


informed me that her mind was tor- 


mented with the moſt painful agita- 
tions. She opened her lips ſeveral 
times as if ſhe would -ſpeak, but a 
rifing figh prevented her: at laſt, caſt- 
ing a look upon me full of tendernels, 
grief, and ſhame — I would,” faid 
ſhe, © lay open my guilt before you, 
but my tongue refuſes to obey me. 
Alas! I could with my infamy was 
hid in eternal oblivion: but that can 
© never be; and, if I do not tell it you, 
you will learn it from others. I was 
educated with the ſtricteſt piety: my 
© ſituation. in life was eaſy and agree- 
© able; and ail around conſpired to 


make me happy. But, alas! flaiter- 
* ed with my little beauty, I forgot 
© myſelf; I liſtened to every one that 
* was pleaſed to addreſs me; and re- 
© joiced in the conqueſt of a multitude 
© of admirers, But, in the height of 
* my vanity, an unforeſeen accident 
© plunged me into the deepeſt diſtreſs ; 
my father died ſuddenly, and left 
© his affairs in a very bad ſituation. I 
s lamented his loſs with an unfeigned 
s ſorrow; I had no viſible means of 
* ſupport. My friends forſook me; 
and I had only an uncle to depend 
upon, who was gone abroad, and 
could not give me an immediate aſ- 
s ſiſtance: I was even diſregarded by 
© thoſe who, a few days before, pro- 
< feſſed to have the moſt violent paſſion 
« for me; no-proſpe&t of relief lay be- 
© fore me. In ſhort, I lived upon the 
„little that remained of my father's 
c ſubſtance, till that was expended: 
© when I was addreſſed by a gentleman 
of fortune, who took advantage of 
© my diftreſs,'and baſely made uſe of 
* every expedient to force me to com- 
« ply with his criminal deſires. At 
© laſt, my coward ſoul, ſhocked at the 
appearance of want and miſery, con- 


s ſcnted; and I was ruined, But who 
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can expreſs the horrors that flowed 
in upon me, when cool reflection 
brought the guilty ſcene to view? 
Oh! how ſharp are the upbraidings 
of an offended conſcience! What 
inward perturbations diſtracted my 
mind! J was incapable of taking 
the leaſt repoſe. No ray of comfort 
ſhone into my breaſt; I reflected on 
my education, and the pious inſtruc- 
tions that my tender mother had in- 
culcated into my mind in my early 
infancy. But this reflection renew- 
ed my anguiſh. * A proftitute! a 
© wretched, a vile proftitute!*” cried 
© FT. „Am I thatguilty wretch? Oh! 
© that I had ſubmitted to the fevereſt 
% hardſhips! If I had begged my 
& bread, I might have been virtuous 
& ſtill: I might, even then, have look - 
© ed up with a mind conſciqus of it's 
© innocence; and have beheld the face 
© of mankind without a guilty bluſh,”? 
In ſhort, I curſed my vanity and 
folly, that made me rather ſtoop to 
be really miſerable and truly con- 
temptible, than to loſe the gay, the 
vain trifles of life. In the midſt of 
theſe agitations, I received a letter 
from my uncle: he had heard of my 
father's death, and the unhappy 
circumſtances in which he had left 
we; and therefore haſtened to town, 
with an intention to conſole me, and 
ſupply the place cf his deceaſed bro- 
ther, by being my guardian, my 
friend, and kind benefactor. He 
arrived the night before, juſt after I 
had retired to the houſe of my pre- 
tended lover: he knew his character, 
and foreſaw that I was ruined. He 
upbraided me with the infamy I had 
brought upon his family; and or- 
dered me never to ſee him more. I 
was ſhocked at the contents of this 
letter; and abandoned myſelf, for 
ſome time, to the ſevereſt deſpair. 
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hour longer, I might now have been 
happy. I loved my uncle; but J 
durſt not meet-his reproaches; and I 
was aſhamed to appear where my 
guilt would ſoon be made publick ; 
I therefore reſolved to abandon my 
lover, and ſeek,from my induſtry, an 
honeſt ſupport. This reſolution was 
attended with an inward ſatis faction. 
I humbly begged the Divine forgive- 
neſs, and implored the protect ion of 
his providence; and, after having 
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s taken a few rings that were my mo- 
« ther's, and a little money andcloaths 
that I hadeſtill left, I abandoned that 
« fatal houſe, without communicating 
my intention to any body, Though 
© ſeveral days are paſſed ſince J put this 
* deſign in execution, I have not found 
© any relief; my little money is almoſt 
gone; and I have now no other pro- 
« ſpe& but of ſhortly wanting the ne- 
£ ceſſaries of life. Oh, Miſs! let not 
© my guilt harden your heart againſt 
„ me!* added ſhe: © do not be more 
© jnexorable than that Being who com- 
© paſionates the penitent; and, I hope, 
© has heard my prayers.” 

This diſcourſe was delivered in ſuch 
ſoft and plaintive voice, and accom- 
panied with ſo many tears and ſighs, 
that it ſeemed to melt my very ſoul, I 
forbore to look in her face, that I 
might not increaſe her bluſhes; and 
would gladly have ſpared her the con- 
fuſion of making ſuch a painful diſco- 
very, if it had not been neceſſary for 
me to know the moſt material circum- 
ances, in order to give her ſome re-. 
lief. I ftood, ſome time after ſhe had 
done, to conſider what anſwer I ſhould 


5 


make her. She ſeemed ſurprized at my 


making her no reply; and then, caſt- 
ing her eyes upon me, and obſerving 
my tears—* I do not know, Miſs, re- 
ſumed ſhe, * what I ought to think of 
© your ſilence: yourwirtue makes you, 
perhaps, loath and deteſt me; but 
you cannot do it more than I do my- 
ſelf. However, let me beg that you 
would not expoſe me.“ i 

No, Miſs, returned I; © I have 
not the leaſt diſpoſition to abuſe the 
confidence you have repoſed in me. 
Jam ſorry for your une:hnefs; and 
ſympathize with you in it: you have, 
indeed, had great cauſe to be afflict- 
ed; for guilt and miſery are inſepa- 
rable companions. Yourrepentance 
ought to reſtore you to the eſteem of 
every virtuous mind: this ſhould 
compoſe and calm your thoughts; 
for it is all that Heaven requires from 
frail offending mortals. J will not 
humble you jo far as to give you any 
thing; you was not born ta receive 
charity: I only deſite you would 
oblige me ſo far as to let me lend you 
2 few louis d'ors, which you ſhall 
return when it ſuits your conveni— 
ency, I will take your word for 
the payment of them, added J, pull- 
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ing out my purſe, which I put into her 
hand. Pray, take what you want; 
and flatter yourſe!f with the hopes 
© that you will in a few days be re- 
© ſtored to your uncle's favour. Bur, 
in order to that, T muſt know your 
© name, and where to direct to that 
© gentleman. —* O Mifs!' cricd the, 
m a tranſport of joy, * how noble, 
© how generous, is your behaviour! 
© Good God! this is too mucht' Here 
a freſh flood of tears topped her voice; 
while ſhe gave me a look which ex- 
preſſed all ſhe would have uttered, in 
a language infinitely more affecting 
than any thing ſhe could poſſibly have 
ſaid to me. 

As I began to think our long ab- 
ſence from the company might be taken 
notice of, I propoſed our walking in; 
and deſired her again to take freely 
what money ſhe wanted; for ſhe had 
not yet been able to open the purſe, 
but ſtood holding it in her hand, with- 
out any motion: at laſt ſhe took two 
louis d'ors. I inſiſted upon her taking 
five; which I could not prevail upon 
her to do without ſome importunity: 
when, returning me the purſe without 


ſpeaking a word, ſhe took hold of my 


hand, and preſſed it in a manner fo 
tender and affecting, that I could not 
help being extremely moved. Her 
heart ſeemed to beat with ſenſations 
too violent for utterance; and me- 
thought ſhe longed to preſs me to her 
breaſt, but had not confidence to do it: 
at laſt, as we were returning back 
* My dear friend,“ cried the, forgive 
* my not being able to expreſs my gra- 
* titude: your goodneſs quite over- 
* whelms me.'—* Enough, my friend,” 
returned I; you owe me no thanks. 
* Virtue is it's own reward: my ſatiſ- 
faction, in being able to ſerve you, 
gives me a pleaſure at leaſt equal to 
* yours. I wiſh I could reſtore peace 
* and fatisfaftion to every troubled 
* mind, Depend upon my friendſhip 
for the management of your affairs.“ 
Here we entered the houſe, and found 
Mrs. Dorſin and the officer there: they 
aroſe and faluted the young lady and 
ine; and told us they had ſent a ſervant 
to acquaint me with their arrival; but 
it was very eaſy for him to miſs us in a 
garden of ſoch a large extent, We 
had no ſooner fat down, but we were 
toll that dinner was an the table: dur- 
ing which Mis. De Vaivills tock no- 
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tice that the young ſtranger looked up- 
on me with a complacency which ſhe 
thought very remarkable. An air of 
ſerenity was ſpread over her face, 
which yet retained ſome of thoſe marks 
of joy and admiration which had be- 
fore agitated her mind. She was 
pleaſed with the change; but more ſo, 
as ſhe imagined I was the cauſe of it; 
and congratulated that young lady on 
the return of her tranquillity. As 
© you have not been pleaſed, Miſs, to 
© acquaint us with the cauſe of your 
© Jate melancholy,” ſaid ſhe to her, 
© perhaps it may not be agreeable to 
« you to relate it; but as I am per- 
© ſuaded you have let Marianne into 
© the ſecret, I hope you will permit 
© her to communicate it to us, except 
© you have any particular reaſon to 
© the contrary. You may depend up- 
© on our ſecreſy, if the caſe requires 
© it; and that we ſhall uſe our utmoſt 
© endeavours to ſerve you, and prove 
© that we deſerve your confidence.” 
Miſs Du Bois, for that was the young 
ſtranger's name, coloured at this propo- 
ſal, and knew not what anſwer to re- 
turn her: at laſt, after ſome heſitation 
— I am obliged to you, Madam,” ſaid 
ſhe, for the ſhare you take in my 
© concerns; which are of ſuch a na- 
© ture as to render it abſolutely neceſ- 
© ſary that they ſhould be kept invio- 
© lably ſecret. 
© municated my unhappy ſtory to this 
© young lady, whoſe goodneſs has in 
* ſome meaſure calmed my mind: I 
© will depend upon her prudence, and 
© leave it to her to do as ſhe ſhall think 
fit. But as ſhe ſeemed to grant me 
this liberty with ſome reluctance, we 
waved the ſubject, and the diſcourſe 
turned upon Valville. My ſon,” 
faid my mother, © has got a very hand- 
© ſome fortune; and my death wall 
© very much increaſe it. You all 
© know my affection for Marianne; 
© and therefore cannot wonder to find 
© that I have made ſome proviſion for 
© her in my will. I have left my ſon 
© my whole eſtate, except this houſe, 
c with it's furniture; the gardens round 
© it, and two thouſand livres a year; 
© my picture, and ſome jewels and 
© platez which I give my daughter. 
6 My ſon cannot have the leaſt reaſon 
© to complain, ſince what I leave from 
© him is but a trifle in compariſon of 


my whole eſtate; beſides, he has al- 
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I have, indeed, com- 


ready a very large fortune left him by 
his father and my brother.,—I be- 
lieve you will approve, Sir, of what 
I have done; and think that at the 
ſame time that I have conſidered my 
affection for my daughter, I have not 
forgot what I owe to my fon: I had, 
indeed, given her all, in giving my 
conſent to their marriage; but I 
know my daughter is not avaricious, 
© and will be very well ſatisfied . with 
© what I have now done for her. The 
officer and Mrs. Dorſin appeared per- 
fectly pleaſed with the contents of her 
will; and had begun to extol her equity 
and goodneſs, when I threw myſelf at 
her feet“ Dear Madam,” cried I, © I 
© need not tell you how ſenſible I am 
of your exceſſive kindneſs: - you 
know how dear you are to me; and 
can eaſily put yourſelf in my place, 
and form an idea of the ſituation of 
a mind overflowing with every grate- 
fol ſentiment. Each inſtance of 
your affection gives me a very ſenſi- 
ble pleaſure. How ſweet is it to be 
obliged by thoſe we love! But, dear 
mamma, how engaging ſoever this 
inſtance,of your kindneſs 1s, I con- 
feſs I cannot ſincerely approve of it. 
Mr. De Valviile has a right to enjoy 
all you poſſeſs after your deceaſe; he 
has a claim to it, founded on reaſon 
and nature: he is your ſon, your only 
heir; and deſerves to poſſeſs your 
eſtate entire. For my part, I am 
not ambitious: and, ſince I muſt be 
ſeparated from Valville, I do not de- 
fire to enjoy any of his fortune, ex- 
cept what Mr. De Climal has left 
me; and your picture, which I ſhall 
value more than all the riches in the 
world, When you are gone, you 
will leave no charms behind for me; 
nothing will ever make life deſir- 
able.'—" Ariſe, child, ſaid my mo- 
her; and do not be filly: I believe 
thou wilt regret.my loſs, and be ſin- 
cerely afflicted at it; but in time thy 
uneaſineſs will wear off, and thou 
wilt become reconciled to it. Val- 
ville has enough; and I dare ſay he 
will not be diſpleaſed at what I have 
done for thee: however, I may live 
a good while yetz mine is a very 
lingering diſtemper. This gentle- 
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© man and lady, I am ſure, think I 
© could not do leſs for thee than I have 
© done: however, as I hope to ſee my 
6 ſon again, I will tell him my _— 
an 
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and know if he has any objeCtion to 
it. Will not that ſatisfy thee ??— 
Indeed, Miſs,* ſaid Mrs. Dorſin, 
vou are too ſcrupulous; I cannot help 
approving of what your mother has 
done. But pray, added ſhe, is 
Miſs Du Bois's misfortune to be 
kept a ſecret? She has left it to your 
diicretion to diſcloſe it to us, if you 
think proper. She is a very amiable 
lady : but I could not help thinking 
that her bluſhes and confuſion ex- 
preſſed a ſtrong ſenſe of guilt and 
« ſhame. Am I right, my dear?” 
— That, Madam, may perhaps be 
* owing,” ſaid the officer, to a deli- 
cacy which may make her look upon 
ſome circumſtances of her misfor- 
tune as criminal, which in fact 
may not be ſo.*—* No, Sir,“ faid I, 
that is not. the caſe: I am ſorry to 
ſay Miſs has been highly to blame; 
and I wiſh I could give you her ſtory, 
and hide her guilt; but that could 
not be done conſiſtent with truth: 
beſides, it would deprive her of the 
advantage of your aſſiſtance. Poor 
lady! the is much to blame; but yet 
ſhe deſerves your pity and compaſ- 
ſion; and I promiſe myſeif you will 
readily lend her your aſſiſtance. But 
I ſhall never be able to deſcribe the 
horror and anguih of her mind; nor 
the painful ſtruggle between her ſenſe 
of virtue, and her ſhame at having 
© offended againſt it's precepts.* Here 
I related every thin 

concluded with defiring the officer to 
"compaſſionate her caſe, and endeavour 
to make a reconciliation between her 
and her uncle. I was juſt going to 
* propoſe it to you, Miſs,” returned 
he: ©I do not wonder at your being 
© moved at ſuch an affecting ſtory. 
© Happy is the perſon who, having 
© behaved ill, has the reſolution to re- 
© pent; but more happy ſhe who has 
£ not this need of repentance.” 

I obſerved that, during my diſcourſe, 
the two ladies liſtened with the utmoſt 
attention; while their countenances 
expreſſed the tendereſt pity and the 
greateſt ſurprize. When I had done, 
they wiped the tears from their eyes, 
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and, looked upon each other with an 


air of aſtoniſhment. At laſt, ſaid Mrs. 
Dorfin—* Hew dreadful are the ago- 
'* nies that attend loſs of virtue 
Dear - bought ſatisfactions that are ac - 
5 companied with ſuch exquiſite mi- 
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that paſſed; and 
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ſery, ſuch laſting wretchedneſs! If 
her folly is divulged, ſhe will never 
be able to wipe out the infamy that 
will attend her. Rivers of tears, 
and the ſevereſt repentance; no, not 
a life of the ſtricteſt virtue; will, in 
the opinion of the world, reſtore her 
innocence, or retrieve her character.“ 
—* Very true, returned Mrs. De Val- 
ville; © the world is cenſorious; and 
though a thouſand virtues may be 
© overlooked, yet the indiſcretion of 
© an unguarded moment will never be 
forgotten: we muſt, therefore, con- 
ceal this unhappy affair. I am very 
glad, Sir, added ſhe, *© that you are 
pleaſed to undertake the office of re- 
conciling her uncle to her; and we 
© all, I dare ſay, fincerely wiſh you 
© ſucceſs.*— I thank you, ladies,” re- 
plied he; © I ſee my ſucceſs will give 
« Miſs Marianne a peculiar pleaſure; 
© but I muſt know where Miſs Du 
© Bois's uncle lives. Can you inform 
© me, Miſs?*' — Yes, Sir,* returned 
I; and immediately gave him the di- 
rection I received from that lady. He 
had no ſooner read it but he ſmiled, 
© I know the gentleman,” ſaid he; 
© and though I am concerned at the 
trouble this event muſt have oecaſion- 
ed him, I cannot help being pleaſed 
to think I ſhall ſerve a man of ſenſe 
and honour; and, by reſtoring him 
his niece, I ſhall contribute to. his 
repoſe, I will wait upon him im- 
mediately; I know he will hear rea- 
ſon: and though his virtue muſt have 
© made him very ſenſible of his niece's 
© imprudence, yet the ſame virtuous 
8 2 will prompt him to pardon 
© her upon her repentance.” 

On this the offices left us: but he 
had not been gone above two hours, be- 
fore we ſaw him return. As he enter. 
ed the room, we read in his looks that 
he had met with ſucceſs: and after he had 
told us that our conjectures were true, 
he ſat down; and, at my requeſt, gave 
us a particular account of hjs adven- 
tures. * I happened,” ſaid he, © to find 
Mr. Du Bois at home, who received 
me in à moſtobliging manner, though 
© he appeared to be very uneaſy. After 
« thefirſtcompliments were over, and we 
© haddrank part of a bottle, I took no- 
* tice of his melancholy; and aſked him 
© if I could contribute to remove it: 
he thanked me; and, with an affected 
fſmile, told me that nothing was the 

3 s matter 
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5 matter with him; then drank m 

© health, and enquired how I liked his 
« wine. I then mentioned his brother; 
and aſked how long he had been 
dead; he gave me only a ſlight anſwer; 
nd Amen inſenfibly turned the diſ- 
courſe on another ſubje&, without 
ever mentioning his niece. By this 
T imagined that he was tender of her 
honour; and concluded that, how- 
ever diſpleaſed he was with her con- 
duct, he had ftill ſome affection for 
er. I then took the liberty to men- 
tion her to him, and to propoſe a re- 
conciliation; but he ſeemed ſurprized, 
and very much concerned to find that 
1 was acquainted with an affair that 
© wasſolittletohercredit. No, Sir,“ 
© ſaid he, Iwill never let, my doors 
te be open to ſuch a trumpet? As ſhe 
te has ruined herſelf, the muſt take the 
Te conſequence of her folly. I will 
& for ever diſawn her: ſhe is a diſ- 


proce to her family. 
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« Sir, you will mention her no more.“ 
This he ſpoke with a great deal of 
4 warmth, and with his looks full of 
« reſentment. Then muſing a little 
Poor, unhappy girl ' reſumed he, 
© ina ſoft and quite different tone; is 
«. her diſgrace, then, made publick ? 
4 What will become of her? Pray, 
& Sir,” added he, © at whoſe requeſt 
«© do you propoſe this reconciliation ? 
% Haye you ſeen ber?“ “ Yes, Sir," 
« ſaid I, “ I ſaw her ye 
4 here, Miſs,” added he, addreſſing him- 
Felf to me, « I gave him a particular 
- © account of all — paſſed between you 
this morning; at which he was ſo af- 
« fected, that 1 ſaw I bad gained my 
oint before he told it me. Sir, 
ald he, as ſoon as he found I had 
done, Ithink myſelf greatly oblig- 
«ed to you for this information; I 
e did not think ſhe had been drov®'to 
« ſuchextremities. , As ſoon as I was 
©& informed of my brother's death, and 
„the unhappy diſorder in which he 
« left his affairs, I made haſte to town, 
e that I might have the ſatis faction of 
„ providing tor his daughters on'whom 
7 | intended to beſtow, my; eſtate; and 
bo, | .imagiped,, would be a com- 
e, fait tg me in this deeling of life. I 
ee have always bad a.very- great affec- 
„tion for herz and haye loyediher as 
te tenderly as if the was my dyn child. 
% I crefore went io my bröther's 
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I will never 
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be reconciled to her; and J defirdy 
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-day:” And 
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© houſe, to comfort her for the loſs of 
« a tender father, and to taſte the ſa- 
© tis faction of embracing her, the dear 
© remains of his family; as well is to 
*« relieve her from heranxicties by my 
© care and affection. But how great 
% was my ſurprize! how inexpreſſible 
« my grief! to find her ſeduced and 
carried off by a villain, who has not 
© the leaſt degree*of virtue or honour. 
© A paper I found on her toilette let 
„% me into the whole intrigue. He 
te there takes advantage of her diſtreſs; 
© promiſes her a conſidèrab ſettle- 
©« ment; and makes uſe of a great deal 
© of art to debauch her principles. I 
te was ſhocked at bis villainy, and her 
&« folly; and the next morning, after I 
© had found that ſhe had not been at 
home the night before, ſent her a let- 
© ter, in which I commanded her to ſee 
me no more. But I find I was too 
ce haſty: her repentance gives her a 
right to my compaſſion, I have nad 
© a very great 'concern for her upon 
&« my ſpirits, and have therefore cate- 
* fully concealed her ſhame. - Poor 
„ girl! how nearly is; guilt allied to 
“% miſery! What remorſe and'fhame, 
% what inward perturbations, what 
« ſelf-abhorrence, fill the penitent mind 
upon the review of a vicious action! 
&« Such a ſtate deſerves our tendereſt 
% pity, Tell her, therefore, Sir, that 
% J relent; and will. gladly receive her 
© to my favour.” | 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed this pa- 
© thetick diſcourſe, I told him I re- 
6 joiced to ſee him in ſuch a favourable 
© diſpofition, and would let the lady 
„ know how much ſhe was obliged to 
© his tenderneſs; and immediately took 
© my leave.” | 

We all expreſſed a very ſen ſible plea- 
ſure at his having ſo happily concluded 
this melancholy affair; and returned the 
officer our thanks on this octaſion, in 
a manner which ſhewed how nearly we 
were intereſted in the lady's happanieſs; 
and, as I was ſenſible how neceſſary 
this news was to her repoſe, I'1mme- 


* 


diately reſolyed to be the welcume meſ- 


ſenger of it: in ſhort, Ino ſooner men- 
tioned my deſign, but it was approved; 
the ladies ſiled at my impatience; and 
the/officeribegged I would give him 
leavei to accompany me, which-I readily 
'conſented to. In the: way Jexprefied 
afreſh the ſenſe I had of 'hie-goodne(s; 
and let him know that he had very much 

obliged 
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obliged me. As Mits Du Bois lodged 
not far from our houſe, we ſoon found 
her, and acquainted her with our ſuc- 
ceſs; when the burſt into tears of joy, 
embraced me in the molt affectionate 
manner, and thanked the officer in 
terms which exprefſed the moſt lively 
gratitude. But as it was late, ſhe was 
obliged to defer waiting on her uncle 
till the next day. In myreturn home, 
I formed a deſign of being a ſpeRator 
of the ſcene between her and Mr. Du 
Bois at their firſt interview, which I 
foreſaw would be very intereſting : be- 
fides, I fancied our company would 
keep up the ſpirits of the young lady, 
who poſſibly might fear meeting with 


| ſome reproaches from him. I acquaint- 


ed my mother with my thoughts, and 
ſhe very mach approved them; on which 


the gentleman and Mrs. Dorſin pro- 


miſed to come again in the morning, 
and bring Mr. Du Bois in the coach 


with them. In fine, the next day I 


wrote her a note, deſiring her to come 
to dinner with us, and to defer wait- 
ing upon her uncle till the afternoon, 
She came immediately; and was en- 
gaged m converſation with Mrs. De 

alville and I, hen the officer and 
Mrs. Dorfin entered, and introduced 
the old gentleman, who had not the 
leaſt thought of ſeeing his niece there. 
She ſaw him firſt, ſtarted up, tremble, 
and then ſuddenly threw herſelf at his 
feet. He had begun a compliment to 
my mamma; but broke off in the middle 
of a ſentence; ſtood motionleſs, and 
appeared greatly ſurprized and diſcon- 
certed. However, he retovered himſelf 
firſt, and raiſed her up: when ſhe ap- 
peared almoſt ready to faint, hung 
dawn her head, and had not the cou- 


rage to look up, He was immediately 


touched; and endeavoured to inſpire 
her with confidence by the moſt affec- 


tionate endearments : at laſt, ſhe re- 


covered a little; and, looking in his 
face, with the tears ſtreaming from her 
eyes—* Oh, Sir !* cried he bs the moſt 
moving tone, * can you, indeed, for- 
give me? — Yes, child! replied 
he, weeping too; I ought to forgive 
* thee: and I do it ſincerely.—“ But, 
* alas! I can never forgive myſelf !* ſhe 
returned with a countenance expreſſi ve 


of the deepeſt remorſe: to what mi- 


* ſeries have J expoſed myſelf! I have 
* diſhongured you; juſtly forfeited your 
* favour; and rewarded your kindneſs 
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© by rendering the object of it infamous 
and deteſtable: you ought to be 
© aſhamed of me; you have reaſon to 
© deſpiſe me, as being a diſgrace to your 
© family, How ill have I requited 
your tenderneſs |'—" No more, my 
© dear,' returned he; © I cannot bear to 
© hearit, Come, forget what is paſſed; 
© and let it be as if it had never been.” 
— Oh, that I could do ſo!” reſumed 
ſhe with a ſigh; © but it is impoſſible; 
the idea of my ſhame will ever be at- 
tended with the moſt painful anguiſh; 
I ſhall never reflect on this part of my 
life without à keen ſenſe of guilt. 
But, Sir, is my infamy made pub- 
lick ? Am! not already made the ri- 
dicule of the loweſt of mankind? Am 
not. reproached and contemned by 
the wiſe and virtuous? Oh! that 1 
had died a thouſand deaths, rather 
than thus have ſtained my honour 
and forfeited all that is moſt dear and 
valuable! : No, my dear, returned 
e; the world is yet unacquainted 
with thy folly: the vile wretch who 
ſeduced thee has a defign upon a 
rich old lady, whom he would marry 
to ſupport his extravagance; his eſtate 
is almoſt all ſold; and therefore he 
is obliged to be ſecret, becauſe his 
ſucceſs depends upon it. As they 
began here to be ſomething more calm, 
we deſired them both to fit down: we 
were pleaſed with the old gentleman's 
good ſenſe and tenderneſs, and deſired 
that we might be honoured with his 
friendſhip; and that he would ſome- 
times do us the favour to give us his 
and Mifs's company; to which he rea- 
dily conſented. ; 
Nothing, Madam, could be more 
moving than this affecting ſcene. Mifs 
Du Bois's looks expreſſed, throughout, 
a mixture of ſhame and confuſion; and 
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her words and actions, the deepeſt re- 


pentance: on his fide was all ſoftneſs, 
4 paternal affection, and a generous 
concern for her happineſs. We could 
none of us refrain from weeping; an 
I obſerved that even the officer's man] 
countenance was bathed in tears. 
What a wide extreme is there between 
virtue and vice! The firſt has the ſu- 
blimeſt ſatisfactions, the pleaſures of 2 
God: the enjoyments of the laſt are 


lo, tranſient, and pall upon the ſenſes; 


they depend upon our extinguiſhing the 
very ſenſe of ourreaſonablenaturs, and 
therefore are only the mean gratifica- 

SDs3 tions 
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tions of a brute. The delights of the 
firſt are accompanied with inward com- 
placency and ſelf- applauſe; they bright- 
en upon the review, whilſt every re- 


flection is a repetition of the pleaſure; but 


the laſt is attended with in ward pertur- 
bations, ſelf-abhorrence, and ſhame; 


they will not bear a ſober and cool 


review; but the very idea of them is a 
real miſery. What a degradation of 
the noble powers of reaſon and reflec- 
tion! What a vaſt ſtoop to chuſe ra - 
ther to be a brute, than a wiſe, a happy, 
and intelligent being! But to proceed 
with my ſtory. 

Mr. Du Bois and his niece gave us 
their repeated thanks for our making 
ſo happy a reconciliation. Soon after 
dinner was over, they were going to 
leave us; but, at our requeſt, they ſtaid 
the reſt of the day; and at night we 

ted with reciprocal expreſſions of 
Eiendſhip, 

I went to bed with my mind filled 
with a variety of agreeable ſenſations, 
and ſlept till late the next morning; 
when I aroſe, and went to my maͤther's 


room; but found her more diſordered 


than ever: ſhe had been conſtantly at- 
tended by a phyſician for ſome time; 
but now he could not give us any hopes 
that ſhe would ever recover. Several 
days paſſed over in which nothing ma- 
terial happened to me: I hardly ever 
left my mother, who grew worſe. Mis. 
Dorſin came almoſt every day to ſee 
her, and to comfort me; for my tender- 
neſs ſeemed to increaſe in proportion as 
her life grew more in danger, I fre- 
quently fat up with her all night, not- 
withſtanding her fears that it would pre- 
judice my health: and, at laſt, I could 
hardly bear to be ſeparated from her a 
moment. Yet, in ſpite of all my uneaſi- 
neſs, Icould not helpthinking ſometimes 
of Valville: I found I ſtill loved him; 
and my heart induced me to excuſe him 
to myſelf, and made me even almoſt 
wiſh. to ſee him again. Mean while, 
I-found the fatigue I daily underwent 
was a great deal too much for me; and 
that, together with the thoughts of 
Jofing my mother, had deprived me of 
the little ſtrength I had recovered ſince 
my late illneſs. I grew pale and weak; 


my watching ahd tears had in a your 


meaſure extinguiſhed the fire of my 
eyes; and my vivacityand natural gaiet 
gave place to a thoughtful ſadneſs, 


However, I put a conftraint upon my- 
ſelf, and endeavoured to appear as 
chearful as poſſible before my mother; 
but I could not diſſemble ſo well as to 
deceive her: ſhe frequently told me 
that my exceſſive care and aſſiduity, 
though it was an undeniable proof of 
my affection, gave her real pain. But, 
for ſome time, I was unwilling to abate 
my diligence; I made light of her ob- 
ſervation, and told her I only did my 
duty; and entreated that ſhe would not 
deny me the ſatisfaction of attending 
upon her, ſince I ardently deſired to do 
it: but, at laſt, my own weakneſs, ra- 
ther than that tender lady's advice, 
obliged me to deſiſt; for I was brought 
almoſt as low as herſelf. However, I 
ſpent all my time with her and Mrs. 
Dorſin, whoſe affection for my mother 
toothed my grief. She ſympathized 
with me; and, in the kindeſt manner, 
endeavoured to moderate my ſorrow : 
her ſolid and judicious diſcourſe never 
appeared more charming than now; and 
I began to be reſigned to Providence, 
and to enjoy a good degree of calmneſs 
and ſerenity; when an unexpected event 
gave a happy turn to my affairs. 

One day, as I was ſitting with my mo- 
ther, and had been ſaying ſome of thoſe 
tender things which naturally drop 
from a heart full of the ſincereſt friend- 
ſhip and engaging manner, I heard 
ſomebody come ſoftly up fairs; the 
door opened; but how vaſt was my 
ſurprize when I ſaw Valville enter! 
Though I had for ſome days before even 
wiſhed to ſee him, I now found I was 
unable to ſupport the ſhock of ſuch 
a ſudden, ſuch an unexpected fight, I 
held my mother's hand in mine; but 
my nerves. ſeemed to ſlacken; I let go 
my. hold, and fell ſenſeleſs upon the 
floor, | 

Whether my fainting was owing to 
my preſent weakneſs, which made me 
unable to bear ſuch a ſudden ſurprize, 
and ſupport the ſtrange tumult in my 
ſoul; or whether it proceeded from the 
ſoftneſs of my mind, which had juſt 
been melted by my mother's tender en- 
dearments, I know not; however, when 
I recovered, which was not till ſome 
time, I found myſelf in bed in my own 
room, violently fick and faint; and 
perceived that in my fall I had received 
a large contuſion in my head, which 


was already dreſſed by a ſurgeon : he 


Was 
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was ſeated with Mrs. De Valville, who 
was weeping by my bed-fide; and they 
were ſurrounded by ſeveral maid-ſer- 
vants. | 


about me; and, greatly ſurprized at my 
condition, aſked my mamma, with a 
weak and low voice, where I was, and 
what had reduced me to that condition: 
for I had entirely forgot the circum- 
ſtance of my fainting; and had only a 
very confuſed idea of having ſeen Val- 


ville. She ſatisfied me by anſwering 


my requeſt; and, at the fame time, de- 
fired me to be ſilent. As I found my- 
ſelf hardly able to ſpeak, I complied 
with her deſire; and remained the reſt 
of the day, and the following night, 
in a ſtate little different from that from 
which I had juſt been recovered, The 
next day I found mylelf ſomething bet- 
ter, though I had a violent pain in my 
head; and, three or four days after, I 
was able to fit up in my bed. My mother 
did not think it was yet proper to com- 
municate the news the had to tell me; 
but a few days after this, when ſhe 
thought me able to ſupport the emo- 
tions her diſcourſe would infallibly 
occaſion in me, ſhe drew near to my 
bed · fide; and, taking hold of my hand 
—* My dear,” ſaid ſhe, with an air of 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, * I have ſur- 
« prizing news to tell thee; news which 
© I hope will haften thy recovery, I 
do not know whether you took no- 


© tice of Valville's looks when he came 
into my room: I did; he entered 
with an air of ſubmiffive reſpect; and 


caſt a look at thee full of all that ten- 
derneſs which uſed to inform his 


words canleſcribe his confuſion when 
he ſaw thee fall upon the floor. He 
ran to thee, and ſnatched thee up in 
his arms with a look of the utmoſt 
diſtraction: thy face was immedaate-. 
ly tained with the blood, which ran 
upon his cloaths, The ſervants im- 
mediately came running up, and took. 
thee from him; when he took horſe, 
and rode full ſpeed to Paris for a 
ſurgeon ; he came back, and brought 
him with him, before thou waſt come 
to thyſelf. His ſoul ſeemed to be 
tormented with the moſt violent and 
frightful agitations; and his grief 
and deſpair appeared in every action: 
when, tearing that his preſence would 
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When I opened my eyes, I looked 


breaſt when he adored thee with the 
moſt paſſionate fondneſs; but no 


be of ill conſequence, if he ſhould ſtay 
till you came to yourſelf, I entreated 
him to retire; which your intereſt 
made him ſubmit to, though he could 


the greateſt reluctan ce; but, however, 
he went no farthei than into the an- 
ti- chamber, where he ſtaid at th 
door, to enquire how thou didſt of 
every one that went out. At laſt IL 
told him that thou hadſt recovered thy 
© ſenſes, and was found to be out of 
danger: he lifted up his eyes; and, 
* drying away his tears—©* O hea- 
% vens!” cried he in an extaſy, does 
« ſhe live? Shall I then be ſo happy as 
* to perſuade. her to believe that her 
virtue and generoſity have overcome 
6% me, and that I now love her more 
© than ever!“ 

Ils it poſſible?” cried I, interrupting 
her; © is it poſſible? What a waver- 
ing and inconſtant diſpoſition ! What 
* a contradiction he is to himſelf | He 
muſt be a ſtranger to love, who can ſo 
lightly change the object of it. A 
light hurt made him enamoured with 
me; an ordinary fainting-fit induced 


4 

c 

c 

o 

© not do it without the appearance of 
6 

c 

5 

c 

c 


A 


* 


me, and almoſt adore another: for he 
makes it appear that this was his only 
reaſon ; fince, the ſame incident, at- 
tended with a few frightful circum- 
ſtances, reclaims him, makes him 


regret his abandoning me. A v 


who has a greater misfortune before 
him, will, melt his heart, impreſs her 
image there, and infallibly make him 


Poor Valville! how. art thou the 
ſport of every irregular impulſe! how 
ſtrangely carried away by every ca- 
pricious fancy? 
Noceichfianding this exclamation, I 
cannot poſitively affirm that this news 
gave me either rer or pain; though 
cannot help thinking that I had ſome 
ſecret ſatisfaction upon it; but it lay 
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hid in ſome corner of my heart, and 


might then eſcape my notice, 

Pray, child, do not judge too raſhly,* 
replied my mother, finding I had done; 
© he may not, perhaps, appear ſo weak. 
© upon a farther examination: come, 
© hear what he had to ſay for himſelf, 
* and refer your cenſures till then, As 
this exclamation,” added ſhe, © ſeem- 


\ 20 


him to change his reſolution, forſake 
break his former engagements, and 
hopeful lover, truly | The next lady 


her admirer, till another, ſtill more 
unhappy, ſhall gain the preference. 
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© ed rather to be dictated by a ſudden. 
©- tranſport of joy, than directed to me, 
© F was going to leave him, when he 
© eaſt himſelf at my feet My dear 
4 mother,” cried he, I did not hear 
& of- your ilIneſs till yeſterday; if I 
« had, nothing ſhould have prevented 
«© my waiting upon you: indeed, I am 
© ſincerely afflicted to fee you ſo much 
« altered. I arrived at Paris yeſterday 
% about noon, and immediately ſet out 
* with a deſign to viſit the Marchioneſs 
&< of Kilnare: I went with all the im- 
« patience of a lover, who had been for 


« long time detained from his miſ- 


4c trefs, in order to engage her to in- 
« vite Mifs Varthon to dinner, that I 
might have her company there as u- 
*© fual; but in my way I was conſtrain- 
« ed by a friend to ſtep into his houſe, 
0 upon his proming not to detain me. 
4% Þ there found Miſs De Fare; I con- 
4 fefsI could not ſee her without a con- 
4% fuſion, which perhaps was too viſi- 
46 ble, as ſhe had been a witnefs of 
6 ſome of thoſe tender things I had 
«© ſome time ago faid at her mother's 
«© to Miſs Marianne: however, I ſent 
r my requeſt to the Marchionefs in a 
«© letter, and told her that I ſhould wait 
upon her in an hour's time. 
% De Fare took an opportunity to in- 
4 form me of your illneſs, and even 
« mentioned the many obligations 
4 which Mrs. Dorfin had told her I 
ct had to Marianne; particularly her 
« prevailing upon you to pardon my in- 

P & OP” | 
& conftancy, and even to conſtnt tomy 
&© marrying her rival, as well as her 

nerofity in defiring you not to give 
bee what you had promiſed in your 
will. She repeated, as near as the 
was able; the very words that paſſed 
« between you. I confeſs, that at her 
« firſt mentioning Marianne's name, 


J was filled with the greateſt uneaſi - 
8 neſs; and would have been veryglad 


c of an excuſe to have left the room. 
6% But, however, I could find none: but 
4 when ſhe mentioned the letter you 
et received from Verſailles, I thought 
% myſelf fo intereſted, that L could not 
« help — to her with the greateſt 
cc attention; fo 

& time you had been ſending after me, 
4 with 


ifs ms at Paris; and had 
therefore formed a plauſible. ſtory to 


once have detected me. Here I was, 
4 in ſpite of myſelf, both ſurprized and 


\ 


Miſs. 


r I had ſpent part of the 


deceive you, in which you would at 
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done! Marianne's 


charmed; and my admiration con- 
tinued to riſe as ſhe proceeded, to 


ſuch a degree, that the tears came 


into my eyes, and I could not help 
ſighing, and feeling a tender pity for 
that dear generous girl. At laſt 1 
left her, and thanked her for her in- 
formation in ſuch a manner, that T 
am ſure ſhe muſt have taken notice 
that what ſhe had ſaid had very much 
affected me. However, I could not 
diſpenſe with going to Miſs Varthon; 


but T went with much flower ſteps 


than T was going with two hours be- 
fore, though I had (tid an hour long- 
er than I promiſed in my letter, 1 


found Mits Varthon there before me, 


but did not meet her with that rap- 
ture which in the morning I had ima- 
gined would attend fuch a long-ex- 


pected interview. No, my mind was 


frequently abſent, and led me to 
contemplate what I had juſt heard; 
and I, that was in an extafy for ſome 
days before, at the idea of this mo- 
ment, was obliged to diſſemble, left ſhe 
ſhould perceive my coldneſs. After 
dinner, the happened, amongſt other 
things, to aſk what Marianne had to 
ſay to me when ſhe conducted me to 
the arbour: I gave her a particular 
account of it; but it was not with- 
out great difficulty that I diſguiſed 
the emotions it cauſfed-in my breaſt. 
When I had done, ſhe commended 
her generoſity; but it was with a 
very cool and indolent air: ſhe then 
menti6ned. a letter ſhe had ſent to 
Marianne, ' to expreſs her gratitude 
for concealing her ſhare in my in- 
trigue, and her promiſe afterwards 
to ſee me no more. The old lady 
and her daughter were equally cre- 
dulous,”* cried ſhe, ſmiling: +4 F on- 
ly meant that I would not ſee vou at 
the convent; you may ſee me here 
as often as you pleaſe, if they do not 
know it. I love you too well to part 
with you for ſuch a one as ſhe ! who, 
you know, would be a ſad diſgrace 
to you, added ſhe, laying her hand 
upon mine, and ſmiling in my face. 
How, Mifs!”' cried I, “ was this 
expreſſion of your 222 to de- 
ceive them? Indeed it was poorly 
enerous ſenti- 
ments deſerved, at leaſt, that you 
ſhould treat her with ſincerity, in re- 


turn for her regard to you.” As 


this, Madam, was ſpoke with a very 
6 ſerious 
. 5 
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ec ſerious air,ſhe could not help ſhewing 
<< her reſentment. . .I do not know 
« what you:mean, Sir,“ returned ſhe, 
% ſnatching away her hand with an air 
of indignation ; “I confeſs you treat 
eme very oddly: what is poorly done? 
cc Tf I have deceived your mother, and 
ce that girl! have you any reaſon to 
* complain? Was not you the cauſe? 
& Methinks you are very free with 
« your cenſures! I can tell you, Sir, 
you mult not expect to ule me as you 
6% have done her: you, at leaſt, ought 
© not to complain of inſinéerity.— I 
“ confeſs, I was quite confounded at 
te this reproach, which was too juſt not 
© to make a very deep impreſſion upon 
cc me: however, I could not bear to 
& hear you both treated with ſuch con- 
« tempt; and therefore endeavoured 
* to make her believe that ſhe greatly 
& injured you, by mentioning ſeveral 
& jinftances of Marianne's generoſity. 
£ Here her jealouſy and pride took the 
« alarm; and her mind, which was all 
c tenderneſs before, became 1 
« full of rage; and ſhe aſſumed ſuc 
© airs, as made me bluſh for my weak- 
6 neſs in loving Her. She told me, ſhe 
te was ſorry ſhe had degraded heflelt fo 
* much as to liſten to my addreſſes ; 
ci that ſhe was not of a rank that would 
« ſuffer her conduct to be compared 
with the character of an orphan, who 
© was probably of a low and ignoble 
*© birth; and that ſhe looked upon my 
be treating her thus as the higheſt af- 
*, front. Theſe reproaches had. no 
* other effect but to make the amiable 
6 Marianne appear ſtill more lovely. 
& What a ſurprizing contraſt!“ ſaid I 
„ to myſelf: how ungrateful have I 
© been to forſake that dear girl, whoſe 
« tenderneſs makes her prefer my in- 
«, tereſt to her own, and who only con- 
6“ ſults my felicity !'” This reflection 
* made me give her a very cool anſwer, 
% which was not at all to her ſatisfae - 
c tion. She caſt a look at me full 
4 of reſentment; and then told me I 
L preſumed too much upon her tender- 
cc, neſs,” which, ſhe: ſaid, ſhe had been 
„ fool enough to confeſs to me but 
4 ſince ſhe found I did not deſerve it, 
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CE Og CURR + „  cominglaſt night; butall mythoughts 
were here; ¶ longed to caſt myſelf at 


"6 and therefore ordered me, in an im- 
ce perious tone, to ſee her no more: 
c, and then flounced out of the room, 
$6 flinging the door after her. But 
one thing was very particular; Lob · 
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« ſerved that, by her manner of leav- 
© ing me, ſhe thought I would call her 
© back; and I was convinced the really 
© expected it, by her ſtopping at the 


„ outfide of the door for a minute, to 


give me an opportunity of doing it: 


« but when ſhe found I kept my feat, 
© and continued filent, I heard her re- 
« tire. 8 
«© I was ſo far from being concern- 
ed at her ill treatment, that I was 
really glad I had given her an op- 
portunity to ſheo her temper, and 
therefore only ſtaid to take my leave 
of the Marchioneſs, which I did as 
ſoon as ſhe entered the room, which 
* was but a moment after; and retir- 
© ed full of the charms of that dear 
lady, who had firſt taken poſſ:ſhon 
„of my heart. As I went home, I ran 
over in my mind every thing that 
„ Miſs De Fare had told me; and I 
* found it ſo eomformable to the ſweet- 
neſs of Marianne's diſpoſition, that I 
could not doubt the truth of the leaſt 
particular, I hated myſelf for my 
ingratitude, and reproached myſelf 
© every minute ſor the uneaſineſs I 
© had given that enchanting creature. 
© How noble and difinterefted,” faid I, 
is her behaviour! And how could I 
© have the ſtupidity to forſake her for 
* a lady whoſe ſoul is widely different 
© from her's? Oh, am I ftili-dear to 
* her? And may I flatter myſelf with 
© poſſeſſing that amiable girl? Jam re- 
„ ſolved to aſk her forgiveneſs, and en- 
© deavour to regain her favour!" 

I heard that a man ef quality had 
% made his addreſſes to her: this news 
filled me with uneaſineſs, and made 
© me reproach myſelf in the ſevereſt 
% manner; it was like a dagger to my 
% heart. I have deſerved to loſe her, 
« ſaid I; ©. I have deſerved to be 
% wretched !”” I curſed thoſe falſe 
„ friends who had filled me with miſ- 
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taken notions of honour, and had 


© made me aſhamed of what was ne- 
© ceſlary to my happineſs; aſhamed of 


©©,what-ought/to- have been my glory! 
„„ Andthis news ſeemedſto increaſe m 


„ paſſion, by the difficulty there ap- 


peared of ever obtaining my deſires. 
nd Bom affairs, Madam, ꝓrevented my 


her feet and yours, and endeavour to 
obtain forgiveneſs from both: I 


. Jongedto-teftify the ſenſd L have bf 
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„ her goodneſs; and to find if T wag 
4 ſtill dear to that charming creature. 
< entered your room with my mind 
6 full of a tender admiration, and yet 
£ full of diffidenee, and a dread of of- 
s fending; but I no ſooner ſaw her, 
«© than my heart ſeemed ready to leap 
from my boſom: but no words can 
& deſcribe the confuſion, the fright, 
++ the agony of my ſoul, when I fa 
< the effects of my preſence.” 

6 Oh, mamma?!” cried I, does he 
© then love me again? May J indulge 
© once more the thought of being your 
daughter indeed? Delightful idea! 
©, Shall my miſeries be ſucceeded by 
© ſfach exquiſite happineſs? No! you 
© will ſoon be ſnatched from me; 
© T ſhall ſoon be deprived of the deareſt 
© part of me! But tel] me, mamma, 
© does not the ſame objection hold good 
© againſt our union? May he not fear 
© being treated with contempt by his 
c friends? May he not fear their re- 
© proaches ſtill? And will not their 
cenſures damp our deareſt joys, and 
© cool his tranſports? Will he not bluſh 
© for entering into engagements which 

will toad him with contumely? Alas! 
4 I fear he will.'—* No, I hope not, 


© my dear, returned ſhe: © thou art 


© dearer to him than ever; he is now 
© drawn to thee, conſtrained by reaſon 
and gratitude; by an eſteem that will 
* compel him to love thee; an eſteem 
© that time will increaſe; for the more 
© he knows thee, the greater will be 
© the aſcendant thou wilt have over his 
;© heart. The officer's preferring thee 
to every other of our ſex will make 
him proof againſt the affronts that 
may be thrown upon him; and he will 
© be aſhamed to appear leſs hardy than 
© him: he will think, if that gentle- 
© man, whoſe wiſdom and good ſenſe is 
© too well known to be called in queſ- 
tion, fcorns the cenſure of the ill- 
. © judging multitude, he muſt have an 
equal reaſon for doing ſo too. As for 
me, I ſhall not be long here a wit- 
' $:neſs of your happineſs ; but it will 
en be a great pleaſure to me to ſee. you 


united before I die: and whilſt Ilive 
I ſhall-give you both my prayers, for 
u continuance of your mutual felici- 


„ty. Dear mamma l' cried I, I 
, 1 — you: but the thoughts 


Hf loſing you muſt damp every joy; 1 
ive up my heart to no delight, 
f 7 remorſe z full of. the: deepeſt con- 
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I ſee. you on the-vetge of life. 
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How could you think that T ſhould 
conſent to marry him, when, a mo- 
ment after, I muſt part from you? 
Pray do not ſuffer the firſt days of 
our nuptials to be daſhed with grief. 
Valville's tenderneſs, if he loves me 
dearly, will foothe my anguiſh for 
your loſs; we ſhall mingle our tears, 
and find a ſweet ſympathy in the 
moſt bitter ſorrow. — Well, my 
dear, returned that engaging lady, 
I will not preſs you too much; I will 
be ſatisfied if you reſolve to conelude 
it after my deceaſe : I know thy ten- 
derneſs will induce thee to pay a de- 
cent reſpect to my memory; but do 
not carry it too far; thy affli gion 
will be of no ſervice to me; let the 
proſpect of your approaching happi- 
neſs dry np your tears. But my fon - 
waits to ſee you,” added ſhe, ſmiling; 
and, I think, I may deſire him to 
come in, fince a reconciliation be- 
tween you is fo far advanced.“ 

Upon this, ſhe went out, and pre- 
ſently returned with Valville; whoen- 
tered with fome contulion, and threw 
himſelf on his knee at my bed-fide. 
« Miſs,* ſaid he, with a timorous voice, 
© you cannot wonder if I do not know 
how to approach you without trem- 
bling. I am aſhamed of my own 
inconſtancy; an inconſtancy which 
your beauty and goodneſs render al- 
together inexcuſable. I will not pre- 
tend to offer any apologies as an alle- 
viation of my guilt; no, my beha- 
viour will admit of none; they would 
only render me more deteſtable. I 
confeſs myſelf, dear Miſs, unworthy 
of that regard you have conſtantly 
ſhewn me; abſolutely unworthy of 
having the leaſt pretenſions to your 
friendſhip. But, ſince your amiabte 
conduct has opened my eyes, let me 
tell you how much I owe to you; let 
me expreſs my gratitude, and thank 
you, in the fincereſt terms, for that 
tender regard you have ſhewn to me; 
for that concern you have always ex- 
preſſed for my happineſs, even whilſt 
I was acting inconſiſtent} with my 
henour, and thoſe engagements which 
onght-to have made me inviolably 
yours: a noble return for falſhood 
and deceit! a glorious inſtance of 
that rectitude of heart which ĩs proof 
againſt every paſſion that is an-ene- 
my to virtue! You now ſee me fall 
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© Fafion for having offended you: and, 
© if you have any degree of reſentment 


© lurking in that pure heart, you have 


now an opportunity of ſatisfying it, 
© by beholding a mind diſtracted with 
it's own folly without a pitying eye. 
But you have a foul too great to har- 
bour revenge: then what is mine, 
that has offended againſt ſuch conſum- 
mate virtue! Oh, that I could atone 
for the uneaſineſs I have given you, 
or make you forget my infidelity! 
I deſerve your hatred; and merit 
on]y to be treated with contempt and 
\ ſcorn. I feel the moſt ardent paſſion, 
without daring to hope that you will 
ever conſent to make me happy. Even 
my return to you, and love, has been 
attended with circumſtances the moſt 
ſhocking and dreadful : my preſence, 
like that of a hateful monſter, has 
cauſed the moſt terrible and ſhock - 
ing effects, and has even almoſt coſt 
© you your life, at a time when it was 
© dearer to me than ever. What an- 
© guviſh has your illneſs occaſioned ! 
With what cruel'torments has it filled 
© my diſtracted mind! Here Mrs. De 
Valville interrupted him“ You have 
£ no reaſon,” ſaid ſhe, © to make ſuch 
© \cruel. invectives againſt yourſelf: 
Marianne has never ceaſed to love 
« you; and, I dare ſay, ſhe will readily 
© pardon your fault, ſince you yourſelf 
© are ſo very lenſible of it. 

I confeſs, I could not ſee Valville at 
my feet, and hear him ſay ſuch tender 
things, without being touched, and 
melting into a ſoftneſs which made me 
unable to interrupt him. I heard him 
with an inward ſatis faction; and felt, 
while he ſpoke, the moſt delicious ſen- 
ſations: however, I thought I ought 
not to let him too ſoon into the diſpoſi- 
tion of my heart. I do not know, 
© Sir,* replied I, finding Mrs. De Val- 
ville and he were both ſilent; I do not 
© know what return I ought to make 
© to your profeſſions of love: I confeſs 
vou are ſtill very dear to me; but how 
muſt I know that your heart is ſin- 
© cere? What reaſon have you to think 
© that marrying me will be leſs dan- 
© gerqus to your repoſe than you have 
© before thought it? Will not our 
© union be attended with miſery to us 
s both? Will you not be aſhamed of a 
© marriage that will degrade you in the 
opinion of the world? Will not their 


« ſcorn make you hate me, as being ace 
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ceſſary to your ruin? This is an evil 


rendering you unhappy is enough to 
make me ſhut myſelf up in a convent 
for life. Oh, Sir! conſider what you 
are doing! Conſider whether you have 
any ſolid reaſons to change thoſe 
ſentiments which have made you re- 
ſolve to abandon me ! Is there not the 
ſame reaſon you ſhould do fo now as 
ever? Beſides, Sir, can a ſlight quarref 
juſtify your forſaking Miſs Varthon? 
How do I know but your return 
may proceed rather from your reſent- 
ment to her, than from any new mo4 
tives of love to me? I aſſure you, I 
© am too tender of your” honour and 
© happineſs to contribute to your doing 
© any thing inconſiſtent with either. 
Ah, Miſs!* cried he, in the moſt 
moving tone, at the ſame time taking 
my hand, and preſſing it between his; 
pray do not fink me deeper in de- 
ſpair! I have been deluded by falſe 
notions of honour and intereſt; and, 
in purſuit of a ſhadow, have a&ed 
© contrary to both; contrary to true 
© honour, and my moſt perfect intereſt ; 
© I have been perſuaded to abandon 
© you; and fooliſhly conſented to do it, 
© even while you were very dear to my 
© heart; and I have met with ſome ſuc- 
© ceſs. I have endeavoured to divert 
© my paſſion by changing the object; 
but your generoſity, in offering me 
© your aſſiſtance, diſconcerted my 
© ſchemes, and made me unable to think 
© of your rival without making a com- 
© pariſon which was greatly to your ad- 
© vantage: but I have endeayoured to 
« ſtifle the impreſſion it made upon my 
mind, till I heard the ſurprizing effects 
© of your goodneſs in my abſence; that 
© recalled all my tenderneſs, and re- 
« yived every ſoft impreſſion. I could 
© not bear to hear Miſs Varthon treat 
© you with contempt; every diſreſpect- 
ful word was like a dagger to my 
ſou]: I was ſhocked at her ingrati- 
tude and hypocriſy, and aſtoniſhed 
to find ſhe was able to impoſe upon 
you under a ſhew of friendſhip, I 
© deteſted her ungenerous -baſeneſs: 1 
© ſaw = folly, and bluſhed to fee how 
© I had been-deluded by my pretended 
© friends; and reſolved to throw my- 
© ſelf upon your mercy, The ſuppoſed 
© misfortunes that would attend our 
union are vain and filly chimeras ; 
« your virtue and integrity, your piety 
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and good-ſenſe, would make the 
« loweſt ſtate of life preferable to the 
5 higheſt with any other woman: and, 
« might I be ſo happy as to poſſeſs your 


£ tendereſt affections, I would look with 


« contempt even upon a crown; and not 


2 all the riches and honours of the uni- 


«-yerſe ſhould ſhake my reſolution of 
being eternally yours !* — ä 
I could not forbear giving a ſigh at 
theſe tender expreſſions; but it was a 
figh unmixed with the leaſt tincture of 
uneaſineſs, except _ was occaſioned 
my putting a conſtraint upon my- 
15 — my — and 
only proceeded from the ſtreams of de- 
light which poured into my mind. 
Mrs. De Valville eaſily perceived the 
ſit uation of my heart. * My dear,” 
ſaid ſhe, with her eyes full of the moſt 
melting joy, Valville mult be for ever 
«thine, iince he has learned to do juſ- 
tice to thy merit. Come, give me 
« thy hand. I held it out to her im- 
mediately ; ſhe preſſed it between hers; 
and then, ſuddenly- taking hold o 
Valville's, put my hand into his. My 
children, continued ſhe, © may you 
£ be mutually happy! May this union 
be crowned with laſting felicity, and 
£ the: moſt durable delights; delights 
© uninterrupted by anxious care, and 
© every painful inquietude ! My fon, 


» * poſſeſs the virtuous Marianne! added 


ſhe, giving him a tender look; * imitate 
her goodneſs, her fidelity, and learn 
© to ſet a juſt value upon thoſe perfec- 
«£ tions, which will render your felicity 
© ſolid-and permanent. Her ſtudy will 


© he to make you happy; may yours be 


to render her ſo! 


My dear mother's heart ſeemed here 


too full to permit her to ſay any more; 
ſome tears guſhed from her eyes, and 
triekled down her cheeks; and ſhe 

eſſed our hands together; for ſhe 


| Kill held Valville's and mine between 


hers. - Then recovering herſelf, ſhe re- 
ſumed—* My dear children, I ſhall 
* now leave you with comfort, ſince I 
© can wiſh-you no greater happineſs in 
© this life than what I ſee you in the 
4 proſpeR of: you will be both ſettled 
in ſuch a manner as to render your 
« ſitvation very agreeablez you have 
© virtue, and love to ſweeten life; and 
a great eſtate, which will not only 
« procure you all the conveniences of it, 
© but give you the power of taſting the 
© exalted pleaſure of doing good. You 
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© may make the gloom vaniſh from the 
* troubled brow; you may make the 
© orphan and the widow fing for joy, 
and the afflicted and diſconſolate ex- 
© -ult in tranſports of deligbt. - And 
© may you, my dear daughter,“ added 
ſhe, looking upon me in a manner that 
was prodigiouſly affecting, © have many 
* pledges of your mutual love! May 
* they all ſhare thy virtues, and trapſ- 
mit them down to poſterity! O may 
© Heaven ſmile upon your joys, and 
© pour down it's bleſſings upon you!” 

. Theſe expreſſions were too affecting 
to render it poſſible for either of us to 
make an immediate reply: we appeared 
equally moved; the tears ſtreamed from 
our eyes for ſome time; we were melted 
down, and almoſt ſeemed as if we had 
been filled with ſome ſevere affliction. 
At lat, Valville began—* Dear Ma- 
* dam—dear Miſs!” cried he, with a 
ſudden joy breaking through his tears; 


What ſhall I fay to expreſs the ſenti- 


© ments of my heart? How ſhall I de- 
ſcribe the pleafing, painful tumult 
that fills my ſoul ? I am borne down 
with the weight of my own happi- 
neſs; my tranſports are too violent 
to be endured !— Does this dear, this 
charming creature, love me ſtill? Haſt 
thou forgot my ingratitude ? my bar- 
barous, my. vileingratitude!'—" Pray, 
© Sir, mention it no more, interrupted 
I; © I have nothing to reproach you 
with. IT am ſtill the ſame; and I do 
not bluſh to tell you, that you have 
* been always dear to me; infinitely 
* dearer than life itſelf: no other per- 
© ſon would ever be able to make an 
* impreſſion upon my heart, which has 
* never-ceaſed to be yours. The ten- 
der emotions of my ſoul had here ex- 
hauſted my ſpirits; and it was with 
ſome difficulty I pronounced theſe laſt 
words loud enough to be heard: I was 
ſtill too weak to endure ſuch violent 
agitations; and found myſelf to 
ſink under the tender ideas which filled 
my mind. My mamma had let go our 
hands, and walked to the win to 
dry away her tears: but I ſtil! ſuffered 
Valville to hold mine without endea - 
vouring to draw it from him; he preſſed 
it to his breaſt, and then to his lips, 
without ſeeming to know what he did. 
My mother ſoon returned, and told her 
ſon that it was time to leave me to re- 
cover myſelf, and that I ought to take 
a little reſt ; ſhe then embraced _— 
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in the moſt affectionate manner; and, 
defiring Valville to attend her, con- 


ſtrained him to leave me. 1 


What ſurprizing viciſſitudes attend 
human life! How ſwift is the tranſi- 
tion from grief to joy! and how nearly 
do theſe oppoſite ſenſations bear a re- 
ſemblance! for, when pleaſure grows 
exceſſive, it becomes nearly allied to 
pain. As all happineſs ſubſiſts in the 
ſoul, the mind muſt be in a diſpoſition 
fit to attend to it, and, by reflection, 
to carry it as near to perfection as poſ- 
ſible. In order to this, our minds muſt 
enjoy a great degree of tranquillity ; 
for whatever diſturbs them, deſtroys 
that ſelf-enjoyment which is the baſis 
of all human felicity. Exceſſive tran- 
. ſports of joy, or a too ſudden tranſition 
from the extremes of grief to thoſe of 
the contrary paſſion, are too violent to 


be of any long continuance ; they are 


like a ſudden blaze, which ſcorches and 
fills the body with pain, while a mode- 
rate heat would refreſh and enhven it. 

I do not know, Madam, whether 
you are of the ſame opinion or no; but, 
if you are not, it can only proceed from 

want of reflecting upon the nature of 
your mind, and obferving the effects 
of it's emotions: for, in this reſpect, 
all minds, I am perſuaded, arethe fame; 
and in every breaſt a placid ſerenity and 
inward compoſure, and the delightful 
ſenfations which proceed from thoſe 
ideas which charm the ſoul, and all it's 

ſions, into a pleaſing harmony, is the 

igheſt pitch of human felicity. 

I ſoon found that theſe violent agi- 
tations had conſiderably weakened me; 
and was ſo diſordered, that, had not a 
ſervant entered almoſt as ſoon as my 
mother left me, and given me a few 
drops in a little wine, I ſhould in- 
fallibly have fainted away. My dear 
Valville and his mother were preſent 


before me all the reſt of the day, and 


the following night; and my imagina- 
tion repeated, over and over, every ten · 
der endearment. Methought I fill ſaw 
his confuſion ; attended to the melting 
ſounds of love, and heard them both 
repeat, with the utmoſt affection, every 
endearing expreſſion : but, about break 
of day, I dropped afleep, and did not 
awaketill noon; when I found myſelf 
a little refreſhed, I now began to re- 
guard Vaiville as if he had already been 
my huſband; and looked upon my 


mamma's joining our hands in that 


tender manner as a kind of marriage. 
He ſaw me every day; my mind be- 
came inſenſibly more calm; and, in a 


ſhort time, I was pretty well recovered. 


But, alas! Mrs. De Valville . grew 
daily worſe, and was ſoon obliged to 
keep her bed: Mrs. Dorſin and Mifs 
De Fare came frequently to ſee her; and 
congratulated me on our happineſs, at 
the ſame time that they endeavoured to 
enable me to ſupport the-loſs of my 
dear mother. I was under too many 
engagements to theſe ladies for the ſhare 
they had in our reconciliation not to 
make them a ſuitable return, I had 
the ſatisfaction, too, ſometimes to ſee 
the officer; who, notwithſtanding his 
own paſſion, expreſſed a generous plea- 
ſure at our union, and let me know 
that he prized my felicity above his 
own; or rather, that my happineſs 
made the greateſt part of his own, But, 
alas! my dear, dear mother's condition, 
damped all my joy; a ſeparation from 
her was a ſevere ſtroke that required 
all my reſolution and fortitude to en- 
able me to bear. Since Valville's poſt 
was ſold to another, he was under no 
obligation to leave us; we therefore 
ſpent great part of our time together in 
my mother's room, and endeavoured 
mutually to comfort each other; we 
mingled-our tears, and had a ſoft and 
pleaſing ſympathy in our affliction. 

One day, as we were ſeated near her 
bed - ſide, ſhe ordered the ſervants to 
leave the room; and then, defiring us 
to come near My dear children, 


ſaid ſhe, in a flow and weak voice, I 


* ſhall ſoon bid you a long adieu; but 
© you muſt not lament my loſs with an 
immoderate grief: I know. I have 
been a tender mother to you; and 
therefore believe you will not be able 
to part with me without pain. I am 
leaving a world ſurrounded with 
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© which the frail ſtate of human mature 
© is always liable: but I ſhall ſoon ar- 
« rive in the world of happy beings; a 
world where pgace and eternal joy 
© reign without interruption ! Do not 
« 
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let your tears ſeem to ſay you envy . 


my happineſs; do not wiſh me de- 
pri ved of the nobleſt felicity, for no 
other reaſon but to indulge your fond- 
neſs to me here: that would be un- 
kind and cruel!' Here the pauſed; 
then recovering berſelf —+ May you 
6 live, and be a bleſſing to the world” 
2E 2 reſumed 
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reſumed ſhe: © and, O my ſon! ſteadily 
adhere to the practice of virtue; dare 


to oppoſe yourſelf to the licentious 


4 cuſtoms of a degenerate age; and, by 
your example, endeavour to ſtem the 


«© torrent of vice. Do not bluſh to 


'* own your obligations to that great 
©. Being who fills the univerſe with the 
* wondrous exertions of his wiſdom 
and power; give him your higheſt 
"© efteem, your higheſt reverence and 
'© ſupreme regard: let your devotion to 
him ſpring from gratitude; and ne- 
© ver mention his name without a re- 
* ſpe&tful and humble awe; regard his 
7 as the higheſt bleſſing, and 
© endeavour to imitate his moral cha- 
© rater, and to follow the bright ex- 
© ample which the bleſſed Author of 
© ourreligion has ſet before us. Then, 
taking breath a little—* Believe me, 
my ſon,” continued ' ſhe, © a mind 
©. conſcious of it's own innocence and 


integrity, enjoys a moſt refined and 


© rational delight; it bears, with a ſe- 
© rene compoſure, the various unavoid - 
able mis fortunes of life; looks into 
'© future ftate with pleaſure; and 
© even could ſmile amidſt the groans 
of expiring nature,” 

Theſe laſt words were ſpoke fo very 
low, that we could ſcarce hear them: 
me ſeemed quite ſpent; and, after pull- 
ing us both to her, to embrace us, ſhe 
"repeated her wiſhes that we might be 
-mutually happy; and then endeavoured 


to take ſome reſt. We were greatly 
moved at this diſcourſe; and went in- 


to another room to indulge our grief. 


Valville eagerly kiſſed the falling tears 
from my cheeks, and then laid his 


face to mine; while our ſouls ſeemed 


to mingle like thoſe dewy drops, our 


-griefs, our cares, our pains, the ſame. 
But, Madam, I muſt break off. The 
remembrance of this tender ſcene has, 
IJ am afraid, rendered theſe laſt para- 
graphs almoſt unintelligible: I cannot 


think of this dear lady's death with- 


out melting into a flood of tears; and 
to them you muſt aſcribe all thoſe blots 
which have ſtained my paper. 

Ho difficult, Madam, is it to ſup- 
-port ourſelves under ſuch ſevere afflic- 
tions l afflictions which require the 
greateſt efforts of reaſon and philoſo- 
Phy to enable us to behave under them 
with any degree of conſtancy and re- 


ſolution, when the mind is oppreſſed 
with the frightful apprehenſions of loſe. 
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ing ſome beloved object! It is in vam 
to hope for ſuccour from thoſe ideas 
which interfere with the tender ſenſa- 
tions of the heart, ſince all it's im- 


pulſes are blind, and ſphng only from 


it's paſſions: the ſoul infallibly turns 
itſelf to the objects of the mind, while 
the cool diftates of reaſon have not 
the power of affecting it. | 
Valville and I were quite inconſola- 
ble at the apprebenſions of ſuddenly 
lofing my dear mother: her tender diſ- 
courſes, and moral exhortations, ſet her 
death before our eyes in the moſt pain- 
ful light; and, inſtead of giving us 


that comfort ſhe defired, only made us 


more ſenſible of the greatneſs of our 
lofs, and more unable to bear up un- 


der it. My grief ſeemed to increaſe 
as ſhe drew nearer her end; and Val- 


ville, who feared the effects of it, em- 


ployed all his endeavours to give me 


that comfort which he wanted him- 


My mamma began now to be too 
weak to yu us any more advice; and 
could only expreſs her tenderneſs by 


kiſſing me, ſqueezing my hand, and 


then lifting up a dying look to Heaven, 
as if ſhe was praying for our happi- 


neſs. One morning I was waked out 
of my _ by a noiſe and buſtle a- 


mong the ſervants: I no ſooner opened 
my eyes, but I cried out Alas! ſhe 
© is dead!” and then fainted away. 
My conjeQture was but too true; for I 
no ſooner came to myſelf, than, finding 
every thing quiet, I rang the bell for a 
ſervant: one of them immediately came 
into my room with her eyes ſwelled 
with crying. I needed no more to ſa- 
tisfy me that my fears were too well 


grounded: however, I aſked her if my 


mamma was not dead. Do not 
* fright yourſelf, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, 
turning away her head; * ſhe is much 
© better than ſhe was laſt night.“ And 


then ſhe retired. This was ſpoke with 
-a trembling voice; ſhe was too much 


affected to conceal- the ſad news from 
me; for all the ſervants lamented her, 
as having loſt a ſincere friend, whom 
they tenderly loved. But how unac- 
countable are the ſenſations of our 
minds! Though I had been hitherto 


deaf to every reflection that did not 
tend to increaſe my grief, I no ſooner 


heard that ſhe was really dead, but I 


felt myſelf inſpired with more courage 


than I ever expected, and perceived 


myſelf 


* 3 
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| mylef in a more calm and reſigned 


diipoſition. Then ſhe is happy!“ 
cried I: ſhe now reaps the fruits of 
© her virtue and piety! Bleſſed ſpirit ! 
© When thall we meet again to part no 
* more? When ſhall I lay down this 
feeble frame, and ſhare with you in 
the ſublimer joys of immortal be- 
ings? When taſte your pleaſures, 
and ſhare in your pure delights? -O 
my God! may this proſpect fire my 
ambition, and make me endeavour 
to imitate her virtues, that I may 
© enjoy her tranſports! IT was thus 
raiſing myſelf above my afflictions, by 
theſe motives of conſolation, when 

Valville entered my room with a coun- 
tenance perfectly diſordered : he had 
-been up ſome time, and had heard me 
ring; and therefore came to ſhare with 
me in my grief, that we might eaſe our 
hearts by giving a looſe to the tender 
emotions of nature. He ſaw at once 
that I had been acquainted with the 
melancholy news: when, taking hold 
of my hand— My dear Marianne, 
ſaid he, what a dreadful loſs is this! 
May Heaven enable thee to ſupport 
it! Dreadful, indeed!* returned 
I; but yet, ſince [it cannot be reco- 
© yered, let us endeavour to behave 
« conſiſtent with our hopes as Chriſ- 
© tiahs.'—" May we ever do ſo, my 
« dear!” replied Valville: and, fince 
© ſhe is happy, let us not think that 
£ we are miſerable. We thus endea- 
voured for ſome time to conſole each 
other, till it was time for me to ariſe, 
when he left me. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Dorſin and 
Miſs De Fare came to ſee me, in order 
30 ſoothe my grief by ſharing it with 
me. Valville, unknown to me, had 
ſent a ſervant to acquaint them with 
our affliction, and to deſire their com- 
pany: and this day was ſpent in a 
manner ſuitable to the ſolemn occa- 
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fon. Methought there was ſomething 
extremely engaging in this ſoft an 


tender ſympathy of ſouls, where every 
one wept as if they had loſt a mother: 
every thing about us had the face of 


aus or THE 


wi ; pe for ſome time not the mean- 
eſt domeſtick appeared with dry eyes. 
At laft, the fred of our bs was 
dried up; and the virtues of the dear 
deceaſed lady became the ſubject of 
our converſation; when Mrs. Dorſia 
mentioned a hundred inftances that 


- evidenced the greatneſs of her ſoul, 


and proved the vaſt extent of her ge- 
neroſity and compaſſion, moſt of which 
I had hitherto been unacquainted with. 
When ſhe had done—* What a glori- 
© ous example has ſhe left us to excite 
© our emulation !* ſaid Valville, tak- 
ing hold of my hand, with an air the 
moſt- tender and affecting. May it 
* be our care, my dear, to follow her 
© ſteps; and may we always expreſs 
© the ſame ſweetneſs and benevolence 
© to thoſe who deſerve our aſſiſtance!ꝰ 
— Alas, Sir!” replied I, © I fear I 
« ſhall fall very far ſhort of her in 
© theſe amiable perfections; though I 
© ſhall ſtrive to come as near her as 
« poſſible.” 7 
In the evening, theſe two charming 
ladies, after uſing their endeavours to 
reconcile us to our lofs, prepared to 
leave us. O Madam!” ſaid I to Mrs, 
Dorſin, © I cannot help being very ſen - 
« ſible of this ſevere affliction: me- 
© thinks I feel a vacancy in my breaſt. 
That dear, lovely woman, has bid 
us a long adieu; and J have no ſoonec 
* taſted the ſweetneſs of having a mo- 
© ther, than ſhe is torn from me. At 
this, Mrs. Dorſin claſped me in her 


 arms—* My dear,” ſaid ſhe, think 


that I am your mother; indeed I 
© have an affection for thee which ex- 
* ceeds all bounds: you ſhall be my 
© daughter, my friend, and all that is 
© moſt dear to me. She then embraced 
me; when Miſs De Fare took this op- 
portunity to give me the moſt tender aſ- 
ſurances of her affection. 

But as I am weary of 'writing, and 
willing to divert my thoughts a little 
22 this gloomy ſubject, I ſhall leave, 
Madam, the continyation of my ſtory 
to the Tenth Part. 1 


NINTH PART. 
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Hope, Madam, you are 
now a little better ſatis- 
fied with my unfaithful 
lover, and — — to think 
| who him nat quite foch a mon- 
- ſter as you falſely ima- 
ined him to be. If you aſſert (till, that 
has his faults, that is only ſaying 
he is a man; for imperfe@ion and hu- 
man nature have a neceſſary connec - 
tion; and they only are wiſe, who, 
when they are ſenſible of an error, know 
how to ſet about a reformation imme- 
diately: but, though he was to blame 
in this inſtance, yet he has a number of 


virtues that render his character per- 


fealy amiable; and, I affure you, this 
inftance of ill conduct has been of the 
Higheſt ſervice to him; and has, per- 
haps, rendered us more durably happy 
than we ſhould have been, had he never 
offended. ; | | 

As ſoon as my mother's funeral was 
over, I thought it adviſeable to ſhut my- 
ſelf up in my convent for ſome time. 
This I was prompted to by the melan- 
choly diſpoſition of my mind, which 
made me in love with a retirement, 
where I might indulge my reflections 
without interruption; beſides, I con- 
fidered that it would not now be decent 
to live any longer in the houſe with 
Valville till after our marriage: but, 
as this reſolution oppoſed his deſire of 
ſpending his time with me, he applied 
to Mrs. Dorſin; who propoſed my liv- 
ing with her, and uſed ſo many argu- 
ments to perſuade me to it, that I could 
not abſolutely refuſe her; and therefore 
promiſed to Kay in the con vent = a 
month, where I might receive her viſits, 
and have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Val · 


ville, in her company, as often as ſhe 
pleaſed. | 

In fine, Mrs. Dorſin carried me to 
the convent; when, after paying my 
reſpects to the abbeſs, and letting h 
know that Providence had deprived i] 
of my dear mother, I went to my friend 
the nun's apartment, who rejoiced to 
ſee me: ſhe deſired me to fit down; ſaid 
a great many tender things to comfort 
me for my loſs; and I then told her, in 
few words, what had paſſed during my 
abſence; only omitting my adventure 
with Miſs Du Bois, which I was re- 
ſolved to keep ſecret. 

When I had done, ſhe told me the 
would defer congratulating me on my 
reconciliation with my lover till I was 
in a ſituation of mind that would ren- 
der ſuch diſcourſes more agreeable to 
me: ſhe then ſaid that Mits Varthon 
had received orders from her mother to 
follow her to England, and that ſhe had 
left the convent the day before. As I 
had now nothing to fear from Val- 
ville's inconſtancy, this piece of news 
was, on his account, neitber able to give 


me pleaſure nor pain; bur yet the re- 


flection that I ſhould not be obliged to 
mortify her by my preſence, was a ſa- 
tisfaction that ſuited with my delicacy; 
for I eafily conceived that, after what 
had paſſed, it would be impoſſible for 
her to ſee-me without a confuſion that 
l had not the leaſt inclination to give 
er. 
When I retized-to my room, I ran 


over in my mind all the tender ſcenes 
paſſed between my dear mo- 


which ha 


ther and me, and enumerated the re- 
peated inſtances of her goodneſs; whilſt 
my ſoul ſucceſſively felt the various 


ſenſations 
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ſenſations that at different times had 
poſſeſſed it. I then turned my thoughts 
upon myſelf; but here how different 
appeared the ſcene! how widely diffe- 
rent my character from hers! © What 
© extravagant, ridiculous vanity ! what, 
< a complication of pride and folly! 
Oh! how unlike her (ſimplicity!* ſaid 
I to myſelf. © How ridiculous is it for 
a reaſonable being to indulge a fond- 
[neſs for dreſs and ſplendor! What 
an inſipid gratification is this to a 
mind that is. capable of the ſublimeſt 
joys ! O my dear mother! may I en- 
tirely conquer this conſtitutional 
folly! may I form myſelf by your 
example; and diſdain, like you, to 
ſtoop ſo low as to indulge the trifling 
foibles of my ſex ! — My dear mo- 
ther. cried I again, is now in the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe delights which ſhe 
ſo lately ſet before me: ſhe no ſooner 
forſook her feeble, tottering frame, 
than ſhe found herſelf arifing into 
new life; the clouds of death were 
diſperſed ; and, inſtead of pain and 
weakneſs, ſhe found herſelf cloathed 
with unfading beauty, immortal 
health and vigour, and in the nobleſt 
exerciſe of all her reaſoning faculties. 
But, alas! ſhall not I fall very far 
ſhort of her joys? And will not my 
follies make me incapable of riſin 
to ſo great a degree of felicity? will 
not ſhe bluſh to ſee me ſo far be- 
neath her ?-O my God ' added I, 
ſtrengthen my reſolutions to imitate 
her bright example!” . 
With theſe thoughts I ſunk to ſleep; 
and the next morning aroſe with a 
mind full of tranquillity, I ſpent part 
of the day with my friend the nun, and 
ſeveral of the boarders, One of theſe 
ladies, perhaps, obſerving that my af- 
fligion for Mrs, De Valville's loſs 
was too great to ſuffer me to take any 
delight in a promiſcuous converſation, 
endeavoured to divert me, and make 
me chearful, by aſſuming an air of 
gaiety; and, with much vivacity, be- 
gan- to diſplay her wit: but, alas! I 
was incapable of reliſhing any diſ- 
courſe that did not ſoothe my grief; 
her, converſation became intolerably 
burdenſome to me. I deſired her to 
forbear, and entreated her to change a 
converſation which the diſpoſition of 
my mind rendered inſupportable. At 
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loft a friend, I had found a lover; and 
ſhe thought I had made ſuch a happy 
exchange, that I had no reaſon to com- 
plain. Here I could not help weeping; 


but made her no anſwer; when ſeveral of © 


the company perceiving my tears, ap- 
peared affected, and Sk 7 wh _ 
eyes. This young lady ſeemed pleaſed 
with what ſhe had ſaid; but looking 
round, and perceiving ſhe had her laugh 
to herſelf, ſhe bluſhed, and was quite 
diſconcerted: when my friend the nun, 
after giving me a look full of affection, 
cried—=" It is cruel to offer that joy to 
the afflicted which they cannot taſte; 
© it is like inſulting our grief; and, 
© inſtead of alleviating our ſorrows, is 
© the only way to render the mind in- 
conſolable. - Believe me, Miſs,” add- 
ed ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to the young 
lady, who ſeemed ſtill more confouuded 
at her reprcof, * mirth is always un- 
ſeaſonable to a ſorrowful mind; wit 
© then grows diſtaſteful,and is like mu- 
© ſick © when time is broke, and no 
5 proportion kept.” I thank you, 
Madam, ' returned ſhe; if I have 
© offended, it was not for want of re- 
C gard to Miſs Marianne; and, as my 
© intention was only to diſſipate her 
© gloom, I hope ſhe will be ſo good as 
* to excuſe my taking a wrong method 
© of doing it. And then,* added ſhe, 


ſmiling, * I ſhall not be very ſorry for 
. 


having behaved ill; ſince it has been 
the occaſion of a reproof that will 
prevent my ever being. guilty of the 
like fault again. But, to be ſerious, 
Miſs, continued ſhe, I do not think 
you can have ſuch vaſt cauſe for af- 
fliftion; and, ſure, it is not unrea- 
ſonable to imagine that your happi< 
nels ſhould, indeed, counterbalance 
it, and render it leſs inſupportable. 
I grant,” ſaid I, in ſome meaſure, 
it does ſo; but you muſt be a ſtranger 
to the dear deceaſed lady's virtues, 
to think I can reflect that I muſt ſee 
ber no more without the ſevereſt grief. 
© How hard is it, continued I, with a 
ſigh, © to-break thoſe ties which are 
founded on friendſhip and reaſon! A 
© mind that is at eaſe can eaſily offer 
© motives of conſolation, and range a 
* thouſand arguments which it thinks 
* unanfwerable ; but theſe motives do 
© not reach the heart which is inca- 
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« ble of baniſhing it's paſſions,” 
this ſhe burſt inte a laugh; and de- 
Gred me to conſider, that, though I had 


Here I was interrupted by a lay - ſiſter 5 
who came to tell me that two perſons 
waited 
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waited for me in the parlour; at which 
all the ladies roſe up, took their leave 
of me, and retired to their reſpe&ive 
Apartments. TI went down; and, as I 
expected, found Mr. De Valville and 
Mrs. Dorſin waiting for me. My 
© dear,” ſaid the latter, T have brought 
© > lover, who is doubly diſconſolate : 
© he comes to entreat you to pity him; 
© and deſires me to entreat you not to 


© deprive him of your company at a 


© time when the fituation of his mind 
© renders your abſence moſt inſupport- 
© able. I muſt join with him in re- 
© peating my requeſt, that you would 
> lame dtancy leave the convent, and 
'© accept of my houſe: you may there 
© have an opportunity of comforting 
each other, It would be unkind to 
© deny us ſuch a reaſonable demand.“ 
we I do not know what anſwer to make 
© you, Madam, returned I. I ſhould 
© be very forry to give either of you 
© the leaft pain: and, I aſſure you, I 
did not chuſe this retreat out of any 
4 defire to ſhùun either yours, or Mr. 
De Valville's company; but purely 
© from a regard to decency, and to pre- 
vent cenſure. And, though I flat- 
© tered myfelf with the thoughts that I 
< ſfhonld here have an opportunity to 
_ © jmdulge my grief, yet I could not ſe. 
= parate myſelf from you without a great 
deal of reluctance. 
'© know I had not taken leave of my 
© convent; the abbeſs expected me eve- 
© ry day to return to it again; and my 


© mether's death rendered it proper that 


] ſhould take this opportunity of do- 
© ing it, that I 1 let her know of 
© my intention to leave them, before I 
© diditaltogether.* Here Valville lifted 
vp his eyes with an air of ſatisfa&ion 
— Om 
you wifl accompany us, then; will 
© not you? We ſhall drive directly to 
5 this lady's houſe; ſhe may ſpeak to 
'* the abbeſs immediately; and you will 
< foon be ready. —“ No, Sir, returned 
I; © you are too precipitate, as there is 
no apparent reaſon for our being in 
© ſuch haſte; we muſt defer my going 
'« till to-morrow at leaſt ; mean time, 
I will prepare for my departure, and 
< bid my friends adieu. Mrs. Dorſin 
thought me in the right, and went to 
meet the abbefs in another | 
ſoon as we were alone, Valville addreſſed 
me with the moſt tender and affecting 
ir. My dear,” faid he, did you 
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Beſides, you 


dear Marianne!” faid he; 


arlour. As 


© know how inſupportable this ſhort 
© abſence has been to me; was you ſen- 
© ſible how heavily the lazy hours have 
© paſſed along, I am ſure. you would 
« pity me: you might then, my lovely 
© charmer, form ſome idea of the ſin- 
© cerity and exceſs of my paffion.* — 
© I believe it ſincere, Sir, returned I; 
© and J love to hear you tell me fo; 
© but Jet us defer, for ſome time, theſe 
© kind of difcourſes; I ought yet to 
* entertain no ideas but ſuch as relate 
© to my dear mamma; we will talk of 
© her virtues till we plant them in our 
© minds, and we (hall find ſome conſo- 
* lation in mingling our cares. 
What, my dear?!” cried he; can we 
© talk of her without mentioning our 
* paſſion, which was ſo agreeable to 
© her, and which ſhe bleſſed with her 
© expiring breath ? Were not our af- 
© fairs more at her heart than thoſe. 
* which more immediately concerned 
© herſelf? Our love and her tenderneſs 
© are ſo interwoven, that we ſhall ne- 
ver be able to conſider them ſeparately 
© long together.. | . 55 
This diſcourſe laſted till Mrs. Dor - 


ſin returned, when ſhe told me the ab- 


beſs deſired to ſpeak with me; and 
then, after ſome affectionate careſſes, 
retired, with my dear Valville, who 
handed her down ſtairs. They were no 
ſooner gone than I went to wait upon 
the abbeſs; who, after making me fit 
down by her, told me the was very 
ſorry I was going to leave her My 
* dear child,“ ſaidcſhe, * as thou art 2 
* perſon of reaſon and prudence, F was 
in hopes that thou wouldſt have taken 
the veil; but, alas] poor girl! thou doſt 
not know what thou art doing; thou 
art unacquainted with the ſnares of a 
worldlyli fe, and therefore art run- 
ning intotemptations. That beauty, 
added ſne, was never deſigned to be 
© thrown away on a mortal: no, Hea- 
© yen made thee for itſelf; and thon 
* ſhould conſecrate thy charms to him 
© that gave them thee. Here thou 
© mighteſt devote thyſelf to the con- 
* templation and enjoyment of God. 
What an acceptable ſacrifice thou 
© wouldſt be to bim! The Bleſſed Vir- 
gin, whoſe beauty, while on earth, 


exceeded that of the children of men; 


© and who, happy woman held her 
© God to her breaft, and gave ſuck to 
the Prince of Peace; ſhe, I fay, will 
© ſmile on thy vows, and bleſb * 
wal 
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with her favour; nay, ſhe will com- 
mand her Son to bleſs thee too, and 
thou wilt be raviſhed with the ſweet- 
neſs of his love. Mrs. De Valville 
loved thee; and, I ſuppoſe, has left 
thee great part of her eſtate: and how 
canſt thou beſtow it better than by ſe- 
curing a place in Heaven with it, 
which thou wilt certainly do by ſet- 
© tling it upon x convent. I could 
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not help ſmiling at this religious cant, 


this monſtrous profanation of ſacred 
things to the ſordid views of intereſt 
and a vile ſpirit of covetouſneſs: I re- 
flected, while ſhe was ſpeaking, upon 
the tender reception ſhe gave me when 
I offered myſelf before Mrs. De Val- 
ville; the flattering epithets ſhe ſo li- 
berally beſtowed upon me; and the 
cold reception ſhe afterwards gave me, 
when ſhe found I deſired to he admitted 
out of charity. I confeis, Madam, 
returned I as ſoon as ſhe had done, I 
© am not able to enter into the engage- 
© ments you propoſe to me; my affec- 
© tions are not ſutficiently weaned from 
© the things of this world, to render it 
« poſſible for me to forſake them all at 
© once. Beſides, Madam, I am not 
© certain that the lady you mention has 
©-left me any thing.“ This I could 
ſafely ſay, becauſe Valville had forbore 
mentioning the contents of the will to 
me; and I expected this declaration 
would make her change her tone, and 
have greater weight with her than any 
arguments I could make uſe of: but I 
was miſtaken; ſhe informed me, that 
Mrs. Dorſin had told her that my mo- 
ther had left me ſomething conſiderable; 
and then made uſe of all the arguments 
ſhe could think of to perſuade me to 
believe that her care for my foul induced 
her to wiſh that I would lay out my 
eſtate in the manner ſhe propoſed; ſince 
that alone, ſhe ſaid,” could procure me 
the moſt ſolid happinels in this life, as 
well as eternal Nhiciey in the next. I 
thanked her for intereſting herſelf ſo 
muchin my happineſs; told her I would 
conſider on what ſhe had ſaid; and went 
away very well pleaſed that I had diſ- 
engaged mylelf from ſuch a trouble- 
ſome viſit. 1 | 7: 
It being a 2 fine evening, I no 
ſooner left the-ubbeſs, than I went to 
take a walk-in 'the garden: the winds 
were | ſtill, and the evening perfectly 
calm; the ſun had juſt ſunk beneath the 
horizon, and given way to the ſolemn 
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ſhades of the approaching night, I 
walked here for ſome time, A 
an agreeable contemplation, and then 
retired to my own apartment. In my 
way I happened to meet the haughty 
lady of quality I have mentioned al- 
ready; who, with a ſneer, told me ſhe 
heard I was about taking the veil; and 
was very glad to find I had formed ſuch 
a reſolution; and hoped I would re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world witha good grace. * Per. 
© haps, Miſs,” ſaid I, * you may be 
* miſtaken; I aſſure you I have no ſuch 
© delign.*—* Nay,* ſaid ſhe, * I think 
© you cannot do better; and there can 
© be no great mortification in reſigning 
© the pleaſures of life, when we have 
© no probability of our ever taſting 
them: I hope, my pretty creature! 
vou are not ſo vain as to think that 
© Valville will ever marry you.“ I 
made her no anſwer; but retired to my 
chamber a little nettled. My friend 
the nun hearing me ſhutthe door, rap- 
ped ſoftly at it; on which I opened it, 
and ſhe came in. The abbeſs,*” ſaid 
ſhe, © has ſpread a report that ſhe. has 
almoſt prevailed upon you to be a nun; 
and as ſhe has found you have a for- 
tune to beſtow upon her houſe, I 

know the will ſpareno pains to make 

you one of us: ſhe knows how your 

affairs ſtand with Mr. De Valville; 

and, Iam afraid, ſhe will endeavour 
to make a breach between you, that 
ſhe may remove all obſtacles that may 

prevent her from putting her deſigns 

in execution; therefore do not be pre- 

vailed upon to ſtay any longer than 
you can help. I ſhould, my dear, 

dded ſhe, * eſteem your company as a 
great bleſſing; but I know I eannot 

obtain it without your being miſe- 

rable; and I have too much friend. 

ſhip for you, to prefer my ſatisfac- 

tion to the happineſs of your whole 

life. Beware of her artifices; and 

more eſpecially guard yourſelf againſt 

her flattery and pretended tenderneſs: 

it is deceitful; and you would find 

too ſoon, that it is only a pretence to 

keep you in her power. Diſbelieve 

every thing ſhe ſays, and you will be 

out of danger; but if you give any 

credit to her, you will be undone.” 

I thanked her for her advice; ſhe with. 
ed me a good night, and was going to 
leave. me, when I defixed her to ſtay a 
little longer; and repeated what the 
2 E haughty 
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haughty young lady had ſaid to me juſt 
before I entered the room. I am 
more than ever convinced that my ſu- 
© ſpicions are juſt, ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as 
J had done. © Miſs Varthon no fooner 
© quarrelled with Valville, than ſhe 
made this lady. who is your profeſſed 
enemy, her confidante; they were ever 
together till ſhe left Paris, and has been 
heard to ſay many ill-natured things 
of you: but, what is very remarkable, 
is, that as ſcon as you left the abbeſs, 
ſhe was ſent for to her, and came away 
juſt as you met her; and, by what 
ſhe ſaid, I believe they had been con- 
triving how to make you ſuſpect your 
lover's conſtancy. Pray, take care 
that you are not impoſed on: I will 
aſſure you, you are in more danger 
than you imagine; ſtand therefore 
© upon your. guard; for you may be 
© ſure I would not give you theſe cau- 
© tions only to terrify you.“ She then 
wiſhed me again a good repoſe, and re- 
tired. . 
All theſe cautions alarmed me ex- 
tremely; I did not know what to think; 
and.ſoon found that my mind could en- 
tertain other ideas than thoſe of grief 
for the loſs of my dear mother. I be- 
fore thought myſelf ſecure of Valville; 
and imagined that I had nothing to do 
now but to wait till a decent reſpect to 
her memory would permit us to think 
of our own happinefs: but my fears of 
being deprived of him awakened a va- 
riety of quite different ſenſations in my 
breaſt; and I ſpent great part of the 
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night in confirming my reſolution of 


refuſing to take the veil, and in forti- 
fying myſelf againſt all the arguments 
they could make uſe of. 

The next day I heard nothing from 
the abbeſs; and though I expected Mrs, 
Dorſin to come for me in her coach, 
and waited impatiently to ſee her, yet 


I was diſappointed: however, my friend 


the nun endeayoured to comfort me; 
and at night told me, that the abbeſs 
had ſent à letter to Mrs. Dorſin's by 
a ſervant; and, at the ſame time, aſ- 
fured me, that, as almoſt every one in 
the houſe loved me, nothing could'be 
done without our being informed of it; 
and made me hope that I ſhould ſoon get 
out of their hands; but, at the ſame time, 
deſired me not to ſeem to ſuſpect any 


thing, but pretend to believe every 


thing the abbeſs ſnould ſay to me. 
IThuhis night I was much: more uneaſy 
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than the former; I knew not how to 
behave; I burſt into tears, and lament- 
ed my unhappy condition. Shall I 
* never know an end of my miſeries ?” 
cried IJ. I was born to be wretched; 
and muſt expect always to continue 
© ſo! Is it not enough that I have loſt 
my mamma, but I muſt loſe Valville 
© too? Mult I be ſtripped at once of all 
© that is dear to me? robbed of every 
© comfort, and never enjoy a moment's 
© ſolid repoſe? But why do I deſpair ?* 
added I; has not Providence hitherto 
© extricated me out of greater difficul- 
* ties? Valville, ſure, cannot be long 
© impoſed upon: and Mrs. Dorſin is 
© too wile, has too much penetration, 
© to be long the dupe of their wicked 
© artifices. Good God l' continued I, 
with a deep figh, © diſappoint the de- 
« ſigns of my enemies! 
The next morning I aroſe with a 
mind perfectly diſordered; and was no 
ſooner dreſſed, than the abbeſs ſent 
word that ſhe deſired I would breakfaſt 
with her. I wiped my eyes, and re- 
ſolved to diſſemble my uneaſineſs as 
much as poſſible. AsIentered her room, 
ſhe threw her arms about my neck, and 
kiſſed me. My dear, ſaid ſhe, thou 
doſt not know how much I love thee; 
and, I am ſure, thou canſt not imagine 
how ſorry I am at the thoughts that 
thgu wilt leave me. Bleſſed Lady! 

koh ſhall I bear thE loſs of this dear 
child! — But come, daughter, ſit 
down; I vas afraid thou wouldſt leave 
us Taurus: but am very glad thou 
haſt changed thy mind. Haſt thou 
conũdered what I ſaid to thee? And 
may I flatter myſelf that J have con- 
tributed to thy reſolution of ſtaying 
a day or two longer with us? O that 
thou didſt but know the ſnares of this 
© wicked world!* added ſhe, without 
giving me time to anſwer her; thou 
« wouldit not court thy miſery by going 
* into it; but wouldſt - gladly chuſe 
* this peaceful retirement, where thou 
* mighteſt give up thy thoughts to the 
« ſweet delights that would always at- 
tend thee in the practice of thy duty, 
The world, child, is a fink of ini- 
F quity and fin; and it is impoſſible to 
continue virtuous in it; and there are 
few or none that ever get to Heaven 
s who have not ſpent their lives in a 
convent. Alas | how ſhould T:pity 
f thee to ſee thee expoſed» to he falliea 
of a worldly life! What a Nagseit. 
; that 
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© that ſuch a beautiful angel thould be 
© miſerable for ever! Oh, how my 
© heart bleeds for thee !' Here ſhe wip- 
ed her eyes, and was filent. While he 
ran on in this hypacritical ſtrain, -my 
heart was fo full of reſentment, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty I con- 
tained myſelf; however, I endeavoured 


to appear ſenſible of her pretended good- 


neſs; but I did it in ſuch an aukward 
manner, that I am perſuaded ſhe muſt 
have gueſſed at the diſpoſition of my 
mind. 

Madam, ' ſaid I, I am perfectly 
© ſenſible of your kindneſs, and ſhall 
© always eſteem it asI ought; but you 
© know I muſt not engage myſelf in an 
affair of ſuch conſequence, without 
© adviſing with my friends.'— Thy 
© friends, child! what friends ?* cried 
ſhe haſtily. - Thou haſt loſt Mrs. De 
« Valville, who was a ſincere friend to 
© thee. Ah, poorwoman! ſheis gone! 
She uſed to tel] me how happy ſhe 
fhouid be, could ſhe fee you take the 
veil: thou canſt not now conſult her; 
ſhe was thy only friend; and on that 
account I thall pray for her as long 
as I live.'”—* Did Mrs. De Valville 
tell you ſo, Madam ?' returned J. 
I did not think ſhe had any thoughts 
of making me a nun.'—* Yes, but 
ſhe had though,” replied ſhe, * ever 
ſince Valville was falſe to thee; and 
really was mightily concerned about 
it. But, Madam, ' replied I, as 
ſhe is dead, I muſt adviſe with Mrs: 
© Dorſin, to whoſe charge ſhe left me. 

— Thou art in the right,” returned 
ſhe: and here is a letter thou mayeſt 
give her for Mr. De Valville, who 
£ fentit for Miſs Varthon; but ſhe was 
gone before we received it.'— Iwill 
s give it her, to be ſure, mother,” 
ſald I. | | 

Here breakfaſt was brought in; and 
while we were eating it, ſhe continued 
her pious exhortation; enumerated a 
great many ſnares I ſhould be expoſed 
to; and concluded with aſſuring me, 
that the welfare of my foul always em- 
ployed her thoughts; and ſhe hoped I 
ſhould he prevailed upon to prefer my 
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eternal happinels to the vain pleaſures 


of ſenſe. 0 

I no ſooner got leave to retire, but I 
haſted to find my friend the nun, who 
waited for me in my room. Tam in 
© a maze, Madam, ſaid TI, as ſoon as 
I ſaw her; I am ſo ſhocked at the ab- 
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© beſs's impudence and hypocriſy, that 
I cannot tell how to expreſs myſelf! 
©. What groſs and palpable lyes! My 
© mother, my dear mother! ſhe has the 
aſſurance to ſay, was very deſirous of 
© having me a nun.'—* How! Mrs. De 
« Valville! that is very extraordinary!“ 
returned my friend. Nothing could 
© be more {o!* replied I; © but ſhe did 
5 not know that I was too well ac- 
© quainted with that dear lady's ſenti - 
© ments to give the leaſt credit to ſuch a 
© vile aſſertion. Thave a letter, too, to 
© give to Mr. De Valville, which ſhe 
© pretends he ſent the other day for 
« Miſs Varthon. This, I ſuppoſe, ſhe 
© expects I will break open: but ſhe 
© ſhall be deceived; I will ſend it to 
© him juſt as it is, if ever I can get an 
© opportunity of doing it. That is 
© prudently refolved;,* returned my 
friend ; © but will not you give me a 
© more particular account of what ſhe 
* ſaid to you? Here I repeated almoſt 
every word that paſſed between us; and 
when I had done, fhe told me ſhe was 
very glad I infifted upon adviſing with 
Mrs. Dorſin : But though, ſaid ſhe, 
it is a very reaſonable demand, I am 
* perſuaded ſhe will not conſent to it 
„till ſhe finds that all other means 
prove ineffectual. However, keep to 
© your reſolution.” 

'You will. imagine, Madam, that I 
was now ſurrounded with a thouſand 
fears, and was ready to fink into de- 


* ſpair, at the dreadful apprehenſion of 


being confined from the man I loved; 
eſpecially conſidering he might be im- 
poſed upon, and therefore, by falſe 
ſuggeſtions, might be induced to aban- 
don me: but, if theſe are your thoughts, 
you are quite miſtaken; fox I never had 
a greater preſence of mind than now. 
The abbeſs's deceitful careſſes, and 
impudent lyes, ſo ſurprized me, that I 
bat hardly leiſure to attend to my af- 
fliction: I reſolved, with my friend's 
aſſiſtance, to counterplot her in all her 
artifices; and did not doubt but I ſhould 
meet with fucceſs. * No wonder, ſaid 


1, that religion is ſo much deſpiſed ; 


* ſince it is made a pretence to cover 
© the blackeſt deſigns, and the vile(t 
purpoſes! What a heap of incon- 
üſtent nonſenſe has ſhe invented to 
cover her avarice! SanQtified non- 
© ſenſe, and pious ſtupidity! The re- 
© |igion which comes from Heaven is 


«a a a 


« certainly deſign:d to ** refine our mo- 
| « rals, 
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& rals, and civilize the rudeneſs of na- 
& ture; to render the mind pleaſed 
c with itſelf, and happy in the enjoy- 
ment of the ſovereign good, the rec- 
© titude of an enlightened and enlarged 
©. underſtanding ; to love what is truly 
© lovely; and to hate what is baſe and 
deteſtable.—O my God !* cried I to 
myſelf, © help me to unravel her dark 
« deſigns! Thou moſt perfect and 
© 'amiable Being, while I can regard 
© thee as my friend, I will never de- 
© ſpair of thy protection!“ To pro- 
eeed. 

After ſome farther converſation, in 
which the nun told me J had no reaſon 
to doubt a happy concluſion of this af- 

fair, fince I had nothing to do but to 
arm myſelf with patience, ſhe added— 
_ .© You know I have promiſed to give 

you the hiſtory of my life; and I 

© ſhall never, perhaps, find a better op- 

« portunity for doing it than I have 

* now; beſides, it will be ſome amuſe- 
ment to you, and make the time of 

© your involuntary confinement paſs 


© away leſs heavily than it would other- 


© wiſe do.“ I fincerely thanked her; 
told her it was extremely kind thus to 


contrive to make me forget my cares 


and then deſired her to proceed. 


THE LIFE OF MISS DE TERRVIERE. 
V U have thought, my dear Ma- 
| © rzanne, that you have been the 
© moſt unhappy perſon upon earth: this 
© js a misfortune that we are too apt to 
create to ourſelves; for the perſon that 
thinks herſelf miſerable is indeed 
© really ſo. Though you have not been 
© bleſſed with taſting the ſweets of a 
< filial affection, you have ſtill greater 
© advantages; you have a moſt excel- 
© lent character, a great deal of good 
© ſenſe, and a ſtock of virtue, that is of 
© more value than all the benefits you 
t could receive from the moſt indulgent 
© parent; beſides, a form ſo lovely, as 
© to make you univerſally admired : 
© theſe have now procured you advan- 
© tages, which make the reſt of your 
© life happy. But, alas! there is no 
condition in life, however it may flat- 

ter us at a diſtance, which can ſecure 

us from miſery, or which may not be 

the cauſe of our misfortunes ; for 

every mortal is ſubject to a variety of 
terrible events. | 
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+ © I am the daughter of a country 
E gentleman of a very ancient and ho- 
nourable family; though their con- 
ſtantly reſiding at their own caſtles, at 
a great diſtance from court, has ren- 
dered them very little Known. Miſs 
De Trele (for ſo was my mother call- 
ed) was as nobly deſcended as my fa- 
ther: ſhe had been educated in a con- 
vent, where ſhe was a boarder; but 
being taken out to aſſiſt at the nup- 
tials of one of her relations, my fa- 
ther happened to ſee her, and became 
perfectly enamoured. She, in her 
turn, felt a reciprocal tendernefs for 
him; but her mother, who was a wi- 
dow, thought herſelf obliged to op- 
poſe their mutual affection. She had 
a large family ; and did not think my 
father (who was a rich heir) would 
ever be permitted to marry her young - 
eſt daughter; a lady who had ſcarcely 
any portion to bring him but her ex- 
traction: ſhe told my father there was 
not the leaſt reaſon to hope for it; 
and endeavoured to perſuade him to 
ſuppreſs his paſſion, ſince it would 
probably come to nothing. But he 
oppoſed the difficulties ſhe raiſed with 
ſo much ſpirit, that at laſt ſhe conſent · 

ed lie ſhould ſee her daughter. 
© Some time after this, my father 
mentioned it to Mr, De Terviere, and 
entreated him to give his conſent to 
an union, on which, he ſaid, depend- 
ed the happineſs of his life. But my 
grandfather, who had other. views for 
him, laughed at his requeſt; treated 
his paſſion as a frivolous amour; and 
propoſed to carry him immediately to 
a young lady he had deſtined for him. 
My father, who thought that a ſtep 
of this nature would be a kind of en- 
gagement, refuſed to go; on which, 
my grandfather anſwered very coolly, 
without any ſigns of reſentment, that 
he would never force a marriage upon 
him; but could not conſent to that 
he propoſed, becauſe his fortune would 
not be conſiderable enough to ſuffer 
him to burden himſelf with a woman 
who had none; and added, that if he 
married Miſs De Trele, he ſhould re- 
pent it. My father concealed this 
anſwer as long as poſſible from Mrs. 
De Trele; but ſhe no ſooner knew 
© the old gentleman's reſolution, than 
© ſheordered her daughter to ſee her lo- 
© ver no more, and prepared to ſend her 
© back to the convent ; when, n 
25 * 
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ed at the thought of loſing her, he of- 
fered to marry her privately : the old 
lady took jy Sana at this propoſal, 
which only confirmed her in her re- 
ſolution of concealing her daughter. 
But her two ſons at this time return - 
ing from the army, learat what was 
paſſing; and as they had a great eſteem 
for my father, backed his ſolicita- 
tions ſo ſucceſsfully, that Mrs. De 
Trele at laſt left them maſters of their 
ſiſter's fate; and my father married 
her about ſixteen or ſeventeen months 
after this. Mr. De Terviere having 
ſeveral reaſons which induced him to 
fear that my father had taken this 
falſe ſtep, reſolved to be ſatisfied, by 
addreſſing himſelf to him, to know if 
his ſuſpicions were juſt ; he, ſurpriz- 
ed at the queſtion, and afraid to con- 
feſs the truth, denied it; but in a 
manner that plainly diſcovered what 
he endeavoured to conceal. The old 
gentleman. ſoon found out the truth; 
and while he was coolly threatening 
my father with a reſentment that was 
afterwards attended with ſad effects, 
my mother expected every day to 
bring me into the world. Thus, Ma- 
rianne, you ſee my misfortunes were 
preparing for me before I ſaw the 
light. 

Four months after this, when I 


was but three months and a few days 


old, my grandfather, whoſe indiſpoſi- 
tions' gave.him daily proofs of the de- 
cay of nature, in order to recreate 
himſelf, went on horſeback, attended 
by two ſervanis, to viſit a gentleman 
who lived but about two leagues from 
his caſtle; but Le had not got above 
half way, before he was ſeized with a 
ſwimming in his head, which he was 
very ſubje& to, This obliged him to 
ſtop near the houſe of a peaſant, whoſe 
wite was my nurſe: he went in to fit 
down, when he ſaw the man endea- 
vouring to make a pale and weakly 
child, that ſeemed almoſt dying, take 
ſome milk. Mr. De Terviere ap- 
peared touched with the child's condi- 
tion; and aſked for it's nur ſe—** For 
that,“ ſaid he, is all ſhe wants.“ 


— % My wife,” ſaid the peaſant, “is 


in bed ſick of a fever, and therefore 
cannot ſuckle the child; my ſon went 
early this morning to deſire the fa- 
ther and mother to come and bring a 


_ nurſe with them; but nobody comes: 


the poor child is very ill; I endea« 
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© your to keep her alive as well as I 
© can; but if ſhe is ſuffered to languiſh 
© in this manner, it will be impoſſible 
© to ſave her.“ I am very much 
© concerned for the little creature, re- 
turned Mr. De Terviere.—-* You 
«« would be much more ſo, Sir, cried the 
poor woman from her bed, “ did you 
© know who ſhe is.“ — “ How | whoſe 
„ is ſhe, then?“ cried he, with ſome 
ſurprize. Alas, Sir!”* replied the 
« peaſant, © I was afraid of telling you 
6 at firſt, for fear of offending you; 
„for I am ſenſible that your ſon mar- 
& ried without your conſent; it is Mr, 
% De Terviere's.” The old gentleman 
was here a moment without making 
© any anſwer; and then, looking at me 
* witha penſive and tender air Poor 
& child!“ ſaid he, ** thou haſt never 
e offended me: make haſte, added 
© he, turning to one of the ſervants, 
and fly to my houſe; I remember my 
„ gardener's wife loſt a boy ſhe ſuck- 
„led a day or two ago; and tell her I 
* defire her to come immediately to take 
the child, and I will pay ker. De- 
& fire her to make as much haſte as 
„ poſſible,” * 
He being now pretty well recover- 
ed, kiſſed me, and mounted his horſe; 
but he had not been gone above a 
hundred yards from the houſe, before 
his ſon arrived with a nurſe, which he 
could not find ſooner. The peaſant, 
in a few words, told him what had 
1 he was touched with the 
oodneſs and tenderneſs of his of- 
ended father; took horſe again, and 
rode full ſpeed after him, to expreſs 
the grateful ſenſe he had of his kind- 
neſs. | N 
Mr. De Terviere, who ſaw him at 

a diſtance, ſtopped, and waited for his 
* coming up to him; when he alighted, 
© ran to him, and threw himſelf on his 
© knees, with tears in his eyes, unable 
to utter a word, I know, my ſon, 
«© what brings you hither, ſaid he, mov= 
ed at my father's behaviour: © your 
daughter wants ſome aſſiſtance, and 
„ have ſent to procure it for her; if 
Hit arrives ſoon enough to be of any 
« ſervice, I ſhall not leave imperfe& 
« the kindneſs I would do herz for it 
*© would be barbarous to preſerve a life 
* only to render it miſerable. Go, my 
“ ſon, your daughter from hencefor- 
«© ward ſhall be mine; let her be car- 
« ried to my houſe, and take your wife 
„ thither 
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ment which was your mother's, 
where I ſhall expect to find you both 
when I return at night. If Mrs. De 
Trele will do me « favour to ſup 
with me, I ſhall be very glad of her 
company. I long to be back again 
to alter my will; which is not now 
very. favourable to you. Farewel ; 


I ſhall be at home very early: mean 


while go back to your daughter, and 
take care of her.” a 

« My father, who continued on his 
knees, was ſtill too much ſoftened, 
and too full of joy, to make him an 


anſwer, but by bathing his hand, 


which he flooped down to give him, 
with his tears. The old gentleman 
deſired him to ariſe, then rode away; 
when my father returned to me, whom 
he found in the nurſe's arms whom 
he had brought with him: he con- 
duRed us both to his father's caſtle; 
gave me to the gardener's wife; and 
then ſet out to' inform his wife and 
mother-in-law with this agreeable, 
and, as he thought, happy event; and 
brought them both to his father's. 
Impatient to ſee the old gentleman, 
he rode, out in the evening to meet 
him, when he met a ſervant who was 
ſent -to let him know that Mr. De 
Terviere was ſuddenly fallen into a 
fainting-fit, and continued ſpeechleſs ; 
and who, in ſhort, expired before he 
could fee him. What a dreadful blow 
was this to my father and, mother! 


What a ſad change did it make in my 


fortune! He had made a will which 
was found amongſt his papers, in 
whick he left his whole eftate to his 
other ſon, and reduced my father to a 
ſmall penſion, which the law obliged 
him to allow him. He had nothing 
to hope for from his brother, who was 
one of thoſe ſordid ſpirits who are in- 
capable of doing a generous action; 
one of thoſe little ſouls, who will 
never do any good, but what the law 
obliges them to; who reckon it their 
duty not to leave you any thing when 
they may ſafely ſtrip you of all; and 
who, if they ſee you do a beneficent 
action, regard you with an eye that 
expreſſes how much they applaud 


ſuch a weakneſs; and wil you? tell 
you—“ I had rather you ſhould do it 
than I.“ ; | 


© Such was the man my father had to 
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thither too; ſhe ſhall have the apart- deal with, ſo that he had no hopes of -- 


aſſiſtance from him; but was con- 
ſtrained to be ſatisfied with his pen- 
hon, which was very inconſiderable; 
and with what little my mother 


brought him in marriage. But my fa- 


ther did not live long. A young gen- 
tleman of his own age, who was going 
to Paris to join his regiment, took 
him with him, and gave him a com- 
miſſion. And here ends both his hiſ- 
ue and his life, which he loſt in the 
firſt campaign. 

My mother was eſteemed one of 
the greateſt beauties of the province; 
and was ſo perfectly amiable, that 
notwithſtanding her having but a 
ſmall fortune, and being burdened 
with a child, ſhe had ſeveral offers of 
marrying again much to her advan- 
tage. But my father was then too 
dear to her; ſhe preſerved a too ten- 
der regard to his memory to be able to 
reſolve to live another's. However, 
a man of quality, who had a conſider- 
able eſtate in our neighbourhood, 
coming to ſpend ſome time there, ſaw 
my mother, and loved her. This 
nobleman infinuated himſelf into her 
efteem by amuſing her vanity, and in- 
ſenſibly made her forget her firſt huſ- 
band, In ſhort, he offered her his 
hand; and they were married when I 


was but a year and a half old. 


© Here my mother's ſituation in life 
was entirely changed: from very low 
circumſtances, ſhe was raiſed to be one 
of the greateſt ladies in the kingdom, 
But three weeks after their marriage, 
I had no mother: the honours and 
luxury which ſurrounded her robbed 
her of her tenderneſs for me, and left 
me no place in her heart; and that 
little child that was before ſo dear to 
her, that ſhe vſed to ſay put her in 
mind of my father, whom I reſem- 
bled; that infant which ſoftened rhe 
idea of his death, and ſometimes 
ſeemed to preſent him before her eyes, 
and made her almoſt fancy he was 
ſtil] alive; was almoſt as much for- 
got as he himſelf, and was little bet- 
ter than an orphan. 

As my mother became with child, 
her attention was entirely diverted 


_© themſelves for not being capable of “from me: ſhe left me to the care of 
0 


the houſekeeper; and was fo indiffe- 
rent, that ſhe did not enquire how I 
did, nor ſee me ſometimes for a fort- 
night together, Mrs, De pune 

| 5 who 
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£ who lived but three leagues off, 


been the delight and comfort of her 
daughter, ſhould be ſo entirely a- 
bandoned by her. She loved me 
with all the tenderneſs of a grand- 
mother; and. therefore, as ſhe came 


De , her ſon-in-law, ſhe was 
furprized to ſee me fitting on the 
ground at play, at the gate of the 
court, in a moſt wretched diſorder : 
my cap was torez my hair hung 
about my ears; and all my cloaths 
were in rags. She hardly knew me 
at firſt; though my complexion was 
not altered, and I appeared with a 
countenance gay and healthful: ſhe 
aſked the houſekeeper's ſervant, who 
ſtood juſt by with one of her miſ- 
© treſs's children, if I was Miſs De 
© Terviere. She anſwered that I was. 
© What! this my child! this the con- 
« dition ſhe is in!** cried ſhe, with an 
© air of tender indignation, at ſeeing 
me ſo ſhamefully neglected. Pray, 
& take the child in your arms, add. 
© ed ſhe, „and follow me into the caſ- 
« tle.” The ſervant was forced to 
© obey her, and carried me to my mo- 
© ther's apartment; where her woman 
was dreſſing her head. Davgh- 
cc ter,” ſaid Mrs. De Trele, as ſhe en- 
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« tered the room, they would per- 


© ſuade me to believe that this is Miſs 
«© De Terviere: ſure, it cannot be! 
« Why, nobody would pick up her 
cloaths! To be ſure, it is ſome-mi- 
* ſerable orphan that your houſekeeper 
& has taken in out of charity! Is it 
« not?” My mother bluſhed : for 
© this manner of reproaching her for 
her conduct towards me had ſome- 
© thing in it very ſevere; and the could 
© not hear herſelf ſo ſmartly reproved 
© for her barbarity to me without be- 
ing quite out of temper. ** I have 
© been indiſpoſed theſe three days, 
© returned ſhe; and have not been 
« able to ſee what paſſed. Get you 
« gone; and tell my impertinent houſe. 
% keeper, that I deſire ſhe would come 
cc to me by-and-by, added ſhe to 
© the girl, in a tone which ſhewed ſhe 
© was more angry at me than with her 
s whom the called impertinent. Mrs. 


£ De Trele, who was touched with 
the condition in which ſhe found me, 
s was no ſooner alone with her, than 
- # ſhe burſt into tears; and let her ſee, 


could not ſuſpe& that I, who had 


one day to dine with the Marquis 
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© without the leaſt diſguiſe, how great 


© was her compaſſion for me at ſeeing 
me treated thus. 

The old lady was one of thoſe mo- 
thers who have no other pleaſure, no 
other employment, than what ſprings 
from diſcharging the duties of their 
families; and who know no other 
ſatisfaQion than in carefully fulfill- 
ing them: judge, then, if, with theſe 
difbolicions, ſhe could be at all ſatiſ- 
fied with my mother. 

© I do not know what ſhe ſaid to 
her, but it was poſſibly. more than 
was agreeable to her daughter; for 
r e and harſh words never are 
of any ſervice to us: our faults va» 
niſh from our minds the moment we 
are offended. And every one might 
ſee that ſhe had injured me, by con- 
firming my mother in her diflike to 
me. x | 
Three weeks after this, the mar- 
quis, who deſigned to carry his wife 
to Paris to lie- in there, received news 
which haſtened his journey: and as 
my mother had not time, in her 
hurry, to ſettle her affairs, ſhe took 
only one of her women with her, and 
left orders for me to follow her in a 
coach three days after, with the reſt 
of her ſervants. As they had pro- 
miſed to ſend me, the evening before 
our departure, to Mrs. De Trele's, 
ſhe was diſturbed to find I did not 
come; and therefore came to the caſo 
tle, to know what it was that hin- 
dered them from keeping their word, 
The houſekeeper told her that my 
mother had lenk! me to her care, with 
orders not to riſque my life, by let- 
ting me go ſuch a journey, if I 
ſhould happen to be indiſpoſed; and 
that as I was actually ill in bed of a 
violent cold, they, in conformity to 
her lady's deſire, were gone without 
me. What! has ſhe left her to 
« you?” cried Mrs, De Trele, turn- 
ing her back upon her; and then or- 
dered ine to be brought down, and to 
go with her directly to her houſe; 
where I arrived perfectly cured of my 
cold, which my mother had con- 
trived, to prevent her being troubled 
with my company. On this, Mrs, 
De Trele wrote to her in the ſevereſt 
and moſt moving terms. I have 
ſeen a copy of this letter; and, to let 
you ſee how ſincerely affected ſhe was 
at my mother's treatment of me, I 
1 1 „will 
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© will repeat part of it to you: it was 
jn ſubſtance as follows 


on v0 have loved Mr. De Ter- 

« yiere; you have lamented his 
c lofs; and yet you jnjure his memory 
* by ufing ill the only pledge of his 
& love: he left you but one child; and 
yet you refuſe to be a mother to her; 
* and now you force me, through my 


« tenderneſs, to take care of her; and 


& when I am gone, I ſuppoſe you will 


* abandon her to the charity of 


e Others. 


My mother, who was pleaſed that 
© ſhe had gained her point, patiently 
© endured theſe reproaches, and ſatis- 
© fied herſelf with denying that ſhe 
© had any thoughts of keeping me 
© from her: ſhe ſent me ſome linen and 
© filk'for my cloaths; and aſſured Mrs. 
© De Trele that ſhe would ſend for me 
© to Paris as ſoon as ſhe was brought 
© to-bed. But this was only to gain 
© time; ſhe continually evaded putting 
© her promiſe in execution; and made 
© uſe of many pretexts, as excuſes for 
© her not ſending for me: but it was 
® happy for me that, as my mother's 
© heart froze, and loſt every ſentiment 
© of maternal tenderneſs, the old lady's 
grew more warm and affectionate. 
8 She now began to write but very ſel- 


dom; and when ſhe did, hardly ever 


© mentioned me: fo that, in two years 


© and a half's time, ſhe ſeemed te have 


perfectly forgot that there was ſuch 
a perſon in the world. Thus I was 
© dear only to Mrs. De Trele; indiffe- 
© rent to the relations I had in that 
© country; unknown to thoſe in the 
© other provinces; troubleſome to my 
© two aunts, my mother's ſiſters, who 
© hated me on account of her regard 
© tome: I had no other proſpe& before 
© me than that of her friendſhip, which 
* muſt neceſſarily be but of a very 
© ſhort duration. In this manner did 


© I pafs my infancy, till I was twelve 


« years old; during which time my 
© aunts, whom I have mentioned, mar- 
© ried perſons of the ſame diſpoſitions 
« with themſelves: but at laſt, Mrs. 
De Trele, who was pretty old, fell 
* fick; her condition cured me of m 

© levity; and gave me a habit of think- 
ing, which made me ſenſible of my 
© own wretched ftate. The ſervants, 


* ſeeing her paſt recovery, ſhamefully 
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© neglefted her; and my aunts, who 
© came to ſee her, treated me with the 
© utmoſt indifference and diſreſpect. 
© The good old lady perceived it with 
© a viſible concern; ſhe reproached 
© them with their dukindnels to me, 
in the moſt tender manner, with a 
© mildneſs very different from her 
© uſual way of ſpeaking to them on 
© ſuch occaſions; as if ſhe endeavoured 
© to beg their mercy for me. This I 
© could not help taking notice of, and 
* drawing a preſage of ſome frightful 
« impending evil; and though I was 
too young to reaſon diſtinctly upon 
it, yet I was ſeized with a terror 
© which rendered me mute, humble, 
© and fearful. Beſides, Mrs. De 
© Trele's whole behaviour, when her 
© daughters were abſent, contributed 
© to open my eyes. She called me to 
© her, took hold of my hand, and 
© ſpoke to me with ſuch tenderneſs, as 
© if ſhe meant to comfort me, diſſi- 
pate my alarms, and raiſe me from 
© that humiliation of ſoul into which 
© ſhe ſaw I was fallen. 

© One day, a lady of the neighbour. 
hood, who was her intimate friend, 
came to fee her; and ſhe defired to 
ſpeak with her in private: when I 
epped into alittle cloſet in the room; 
and, out of a tender and uneaſy cu- 
© riofity, reſolved to liſten to their con- 
verſation. I am very much con- 
& cerned for this dear little child,“ 
© ſaid Mrs. De Trele: © it is only 
„ upon her account I deſire to live. 
« But God is the ſupreme diſpoſer of 
66 all things; he is in a peculiar man- 
© ner the . of the orphan. Have 
vyou been ſo kind, added ſhe, . to 
* fpeak to Mr. Villot?”” (This was a 
rich inhabitant of a neighbouring 
* borough, who for above thirty years 
© had farmed Mr. De Terviere's, my 
« grandfather's eſtate; and had gained 
© the greateſt part of his fortune in his 
© family,) © Yes,” faid her friend, 
© I have been with him this morning: 
© he ſays he will conform himſelf to 
« your deſire; and will come to aſſure 
“ you of it himſelf, So, pray, make 
« yourſelf eaſy; Mifs De Terviere is 
“ not ſo much an orphan as you may 
© imagine: pray, + 8 9g think bet- 
« ter of her mother; it is true, ſhe 
«© neglefts her now, but ſhe muſt in- 
6 fallibly love the little, charming 

$ creature, as ſoon as ſhe ſees her.” 
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© Though ,they ſpoke very low, I 


heard every thing they ſaid : the term 


tremely, as I knew I had a mother; 


but Mrs. De Trele's friend made me 


ſenſible of her meaning, by letting 
me know that my mother did not 
love me. I had not yet been fully 
acquainted with her indifference; and 
I could not now think of it without 


burſting into tears, and being filled 


with the greateſt conſternation. 

© A few days after this, Mrs. De 
Trele was ſo ill, that her daughters 
were ſent for; but ſhe died before 
they came. They ſtaid four or five 
days in the houſe, in order to pay 
their laſt duties to their mother, and 
ſet every thing in order in the ab- 
ſence of their brothers; one of whom 
was at Paris, and the other in the 
army. There were a thouſand de- 
bates between the two filters, who 
ſometimes quarrelled, and fometimes 
united, againſt a man to whom their 
eldeſt brother, who had been in- 
formed of his mother's illneſs, had 
ſent a letter of attorney from Paris. 


Theſe clamours made the houſe con- 


tinually in an indecent uproar; for 
an infatiable avarice, and a greedy 
thirſt of plunder, deprived them of 
every degree of tenderneſs for each 
other; and even left no room in their 


hearts for any concern for their mo- 


ther's death: but, when they found 
Mrs. De Trele had left me a dia- 
mond-ring worth two thouſand li- 
vres, they loſt all patiencez could 
not bear to ſee me; and even reflected 
upon their mother in à very ſevere 
and injurious manner. 
myſelf up in a little room, where 
they had ordered me to go, becauſe 
my cries and lamentations were 
troubleſome to them: here I in- 
dulged my affliction, till the exceſs 
of my grief rendered me ſilent. 
Every thing about me had a ſolitary 
and melancholy gloom: I was looked 
upon as nobody; every face ſeemed 
unfriendly; or, at leaft, looked with 
indifference upon me; and all of 


them appeared more ſtrange than if 


I had never known them. I ſtaid 
in this place as in a kind of ſanctuary 
from the rough uſage of my aunts ; 
in which I was detained through the 
terror of being obliged to appear be- 


\ 


I had ſhut 
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fore them; and where I even trem- 
bled every time I heard the ſound of 
their voices. Can you belteve me 
Marianne, when 1 tell you, that I 
cannot even now think of this dread- 
ful ſituation without feeling a ſenſi - 
ble terror? I had ever before been en- 
tirely unacquainted with this ſtrange 
kind of miſery; my heart had been 
ſoftened by my rr ten- 
derneſs; ſo that I had never before 
felt what it was to have. the leaſt 
trouble of mind: but I had now a 
ſadneſs lurking. in the very bottom 
of my ſoul, which preyed upon my 
heart, and ſunk me into the moſt 
cruel deſpair. Weare only frighted 
at the thought of belonging to no- 
body; but ah; into nothing in the 
preſence of relations like theſe. 
At laſt, my fituation began to 
change; my aunts had nothing more 
to diſpute about; and therefore pre- 
pared to go home with their hul- 
bands, who were come for them: 
when they appointed an old ſervant 
of Mrs. De Trele's, a vine-drefler, 
who lodged in a little houſe in her 
court, to be hoaſekeeper till the 
ſeals could be taken off. He came 
to fetch me from the little room 
where I had h:d myſelf, and defired 
me to follow him into the hall, where 
they were all at breakfaſt: I did ſo 
with the utmoſt reluctance; my eyes 
were caſt down; I trembled, turned 
pale, and durſt not look at the two 
dreadful ſiſters. They then de- 
bated what ſhould be done with me; 
and, as both refuſed to keep me, it 
was concluded, at laſt, that I ſfffould 
ſtay with the poor vine dreſſer"; but 
they had no ſooner agreed how to 
diſpoſe of me, than Mr. Villot, whom 
Mrs. De Trelghad wrote to fult be- 
fore ſhe died, entered the hall. I 
was tranſported at ſeeing him; and 
entreated him to carry me to his 
houſe: he told me he came for that 
purpoſe; and, with the two Jadies 
conſent, would take me away im- 
My aunts readily com- 
plied; my box was brought down, 
and committed to the care of a pea- 
ſant, who was to carry it for us: 
when one of my aunts told me ſhe 
would write to my mother; bid me 
be a good girl; and then both ſtepped 
into their chaiſe, and drove away 
2 G « without 
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© ſoon after, and reſently arrived at 
Mr. Villot's; whoſe wife received 
© me with an air of gaiety, and a 
© countenance ſo affable, that ſhe pre. 
© ſently became familiar to me. As 
© my aunts had impoſed filence on my 
grief, I here found the ſatisfaftion 
© of crying as much as I pleaſed; a 
© Eircumſtance that was accompanied 
5 with a peculiar kind of ſatisfaction. 
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© without kiſſing me. We ſe out 


Some of the nuns entering at this 
art of the ſtory, obliged Miſs De 
archive to break off: I ſhall there- 
fore, Madam, do ſo too; and defer 
the ſequel of her hiſtory, which con- 
tains ſcenes ſo extremely affecting, that 


they muſt melt the moſt obdurate 


heart, to the next Part; in which I 


3 fully atone for the ſhortneſs of 
this. | „ 


* 


-END OF THE THIRD VOLUMS, 


